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$6.00 A YEAR 





MANHATTAN ELEGANCE-INTERNATIONAL SHIRTS; $5.95" 


Man struts again...in Manhattan® 


There is in every man the touch of the bravura... the masculine 
grace and virility of the torero. Manhattan captures these qualities 
in its original Elegance-International collection . .. part of the Sy 
new trend. Here are ideas garnered from the world over... ina 
wardrobe that gives you the new touch of elegance for any 
occasion. Take your male ego out of moth balls... and strut once 


again in the new Elegance-International fashions by Manhattan! 





FORMAL 
SHIAT. $7.95" 


@ 1956 TMSC *P ghtly highe " west T hanhottan Shirt Co, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 








A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, By Crane 
Brinton, John B. Christopher & ert Lee 
Wolf}. 2 vols, boxed, more than pages, 
&’ x 10". Hundreds of illustra more 





endpapers. A brillia 
from pre-histe 
Pub. at $16.00 







urvey 
to 


than 50 maps 
of man’s experience 
mid-twentieth century 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
Edited by Edward MacCurdy. A magnificent 
record of Leonardo's thou, 

sculptor, astronomer, architect, ge 
and inventor. 1248 pages, & pages of 
trations, Pub, at $5.00. 


NEW LIVES FOR OLD: Cultural Transformation 











—Monvus, 1928-1953. By Margaret Mead 
From the Stone Age to the Air Age, a sig- 
gificant report on the dramatic construction 
of a whole new world in 25 years. Jilus- 


trated. Pub. at $6.75 











AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY. By G ar 
Myrdal, The great Swedish s¢ 1 Mist 
who gave us An American Dilem pre- 
sents his views on the econ ite of 
the world, One of the truly im nt books 
of our time. Pub. at $6.50 

OLYMPIO: The Life of Victor Hugo. By André 


Maurois, author of Lélia. Critics have ac- 
claimed Olympio as “a delight to read, the 
most enthralling book by the most gifted 
biographer in any language today.” Jllus- 
trated, Pub, at $5.95. 
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TURN EARUINAPE CTO UCR IOR | 





AN EXCITING OFFER 


Bringing the 


World’s Foremost Writers 


In Every Field Into Your Home! 


automatically; if not, 
“Send me nothing 
over 















THE OUTSIDER. By Colin Wilson, “An as- 
tonishing book" (Edith Sitwell) “Bril- 
liant and unusual Time Magazine) es 
“A mature study, filled with assimilated 
erudition” (N, Y, Times). Pub, at S4.X 
MATHEMATICS AND THE IMAGINATION. By 
Edward Kasner and James Newman An 
adventure into a fabulous and fascinat 
new world with one of ica’s great 
mathematicians and his former pupil, /lus- 
trated, Pub, at $3.95 

THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. A 
searching study of the men and women at 
the pinnacles of fortune and power in 








America’s new “ruling class." Pub. at $6.00 
SEX IN HISTORY. By G. Rattray Taylor. A 
Study of society's changing tudes toward 
sex throughout the ages, Pub. at $5.00 


THE LIVING BRAIN. By W. Grey Walter. A 
pioneer study that probes the mysteries of 


human thought and personality, Jllustra- 
tions and diagrams. Pub. at $3.95 

MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. Smith 
An encyclopedic historical study of man’s 


many religious beliefs. Pub. at $5.00. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. By W. F 
H. Lecky. Introduction by C. Wright Mills 
A brilliant study of the origins and develop- 
ment of Western moral beliefs and conduct, 
865 pages. Pub. at $5.00. 


Crane Brinton’s monumental two-volume set, A HISTORY 
OF CIVILIZATION, and the other books pictured here are 
representative of the selections regularly offered to members 
of THE BOOK FIND CLUB at savings up to 50%. 
among the most stimulating 
outstanding writers of today. They are intended for people who 
want to keep abreast of the 
and adventures in every important area of human experience. 
Membership is both easy 
Free our literary magazine 
careful report of our for 
you simply 
Or, if 


100 other books, all current 
accepting any three of the important books shown here—all three for only $3.95! 


CHOOSE ANY 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 
for only 
(Retail Value up to $29.25) 

























These are 
and informative books by the 


most significant ideas, discoveries 


ind rewarding. Each month you receive 

The Book Find News, In it you will find a 
oming selection, If you like it, it will arrive 

return a form which we provide saying, 
prefer, you may order from our list of 
all choice. Begin your membership now by 











THE OUTSIDER, 
“the first- 
book-of-the- 








3% 





















THE BOOK FIND CLUB 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 


Please enroll me as 
$3.95 plus 





member send r 
! andling, the 3 
appropriate squ 
wok Find News, | 
y first year of mem 
ership without obligation 








postage 
indicated by check 
receive free the mon 
at least 4 additional b« 
bership. | ancel my men 
at any time th after 












[) New Lives for Old 
Notebooks of Do Vinci 
Olympio 


| A History of Civilizetion 
An International Economy 
[ History of European Morals 


{ 
The Living Brain (") The Outsider 
(| Man and His Gods () The Power Elite 
CD Mathematics and Imagination () Sex In History 
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Address 105 Bond S!,, 


STATE 
Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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CHARLES ae KETTERING —The Dean of America’s inventors—inventor of the self-starter . . . instrumental in the 


development of anti-knock compounds, high compression engines, four wheel brakes and safety glass, Now 80, “Boss” Kettering is still active..,asa 





General Motors research consultant ... exploring ways to utilize solar energy .. - as a co-founder of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for cancer research, 






TODAY UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES are open to inquisitive 
young Americans with a higher education in science and engineering! 

It is the hope of America’s oil men and women that Mr. Kettering’ s 
words will encourage more young Americans to prepare 

) = themselves now—while they are in high school—for careers in 


the exciting world of science and engineering. 


= 


To help America build a better Tomorrow, 


THE AMERICAN PET 


ROLEUM 





Charles F. Kettering Speaks to Young America: 


Start Now To 
Make America’s Progress 
Your Profession 


An Oil Progress Week message 
from a great American 


“When a man’s life has been a great and wondrous adven- 
ture, he often looks back in sievidk of the turning point— 
that single moment which opened the door to his great 
adventure. For me that moment came more than 60 years 
ago, in a small Ohio school house. when an enthusiastic 
country 





school teacher awoke in me a burning interest in 
the fascinating world of science. He ignited a spark that 
led me to a wonderful and rewarding career in automotive 
engineering. in basic scientific research and now in the 
battle against cancer. 

As rich 





s my life has been, today’s exciting era of rapid 
discovery and almost unbelievable technological progress 
offers young people with inquisitive minds—and a good 
education —scores of richly rewarding opportunities that 
were ndt even dreamt of in my youth, One Thomas Edison 
in a generation is no longer enough to sustain our kind of 
progress today we lite srally ace thousands of well-edu- 
cated young people with the kind of vision. imagination 
and courage that took Edison on his lifelong conquest of 
the unknown. 

“This is why I am constantly urging boys and girls to 
go on to as full an education as possible—not only in sci- 
ence and engineering, but in the arts, the social sciences, 


the humanities or any other field that fits their talent. 

“Right now, however, I am frankly trying to guide as 
many youngsters as possible toward science and engineer- 
ing —not only because these fields have been so good to me 
—not only because present-day America offers such wonder- 
ful opportunities in these fields, but because a very real 
shortage of young scientists and engineers exists today. 

“The number of engineers and scientists now being 
graduated is barely enough to cover replacement require- 
ments. But at our rate of progress, the needs of industry, 
government and education are skyrocketing every day. 

“This is why America’s greatest need is also your great- 
est opportunity! We are looking to you and to every boy or 
girl who has ever dreamt of inventing a better automobile 
engine .. . of building a magic kieclien, ... of curing a dread 
disease . . . of harnessing a new source of power . . . or of 
searching for the riches lying under land and sea. 

“But remember, only you can make these dreams come 
true! You must start right now—by working hard on your 
High School course in mathematics, chemistry, physics or 
biology —if you want to take your place as one of the ad- 
mired and respected scientific leaders who will guide us 
all to a better tomorrow. 

“Take it from an old engineer — making your country’s 
progress your profession is an exciting and rewarding way 
to spend your life.” 


To America’s Parents—Here’s What You Can Do: 


1, When you talk to your children about the 
future —stress the need for a higher education. 


2. Because of the special need and opportunity 
for scientists and engineers, encourage your 
youngsters to take mathematics and science 


these questions: 


Are adequate mathematics and 


science courses available in your local schools ? 
Are there enough qualified science teachers ? 

4. To see what great opportunities are available 
in just one industry—the oil industry—write for 


courses early. Encourage their interest in scien- the free booklet, “Careers in Petroleum,” to: 


tific hobbies. 
3. At your PTA and other civic meetings, ask 


this message is brought to you by 


50th Street, 


INSTITUTE 


American Petroleum Institute. Box 15, 50 West 
New York 20, N.Y. 





“\ October 14°-20" 
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Torrington 


of control linkages in aircraft, where 
reduce friction and cut power needs. 


TIME 


October 22, 1956 


Aircraft Bearings are vital to 
smooth and reliable « 





ee e 
Mine’s a 


The first choice of millions of youngsters is Amer- 
ica’s first bicycle—the Columbia. 

Introduced in 1877 by America’s pioneer bicycle 
builder—The Westfield Manufacturing Company, a 
Torrington subsidiary—the Columbia is the leader 
still. Drawing on its many skills and long experi- 
ence in precision metalworking and manufacture, 
Torrington continues to set the pace in the styling, 
engineering and construction of modern bicycles. 

Yet this is only one among many Torrington 





ration in hund 





women’s hosiery 


TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., at $40 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, tll. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- 
ter January 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Hil., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subserintion $6.00 a year in U.S.A 


Torrington’s skill in precision manufac- 
ture of the finest machine needles is turne 








too t 


contributions to home and school and industry. 
The same skills are applied daily to the manufac- 
ture of millions of products—precision metal parts 
for thousands of applications, surgeons’ needles to 
meet the exacting demands of the surgical profes- 
sion, and other components vital to many indus- 
trial, consumer and military products. 

In each of these diverse fields, Torrington prod- 
ucts enjoy an unmatched reputation for quality, 
economy and performance. 


THE 


COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. 


Canada, En 





gland and Germany 








TORRINGTON 


Serving industry from plants in the United States, 
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joining 
—_—— ! the 


LURLINE 








now MATSONIA 


DOUBLES accommodations and sailings to Hawaii 





f Fitting companion of the famed LuRLINE, the new MATSONIA is 

q ultramodern in every detail. All her accommodations are in 

4 first class and she is air-conditioned throughout. The MATSONIA fh A 

i shares the world-wide reputation of the LURLINE for excellent food, ion (ZU) 7 
} zealous service and sparkling gaiety. She also radiates the ® 


same Hawaiian atmosphere, the same carefree, tropical charm. 
Like the LURLINE, the new MATSONIA és Hawaii ! 


$ce your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines Office: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Seartle, Portland, Los Aageles, San Diego, Honolulu. 








THE ANSWER 


for men who need 
(but think they cant afford ) 


at least *10,000 


more life insurance! 


New York Life's popular Whole 
Life policy protects your 
family at a low premium cost— 
builds high cash values fast! 

Here’s a policy that offers permanent 
life insurance in an “economy size pack- 
age.”’ Because the minimum amount is 
$10,000, savings are possible which are 
passed along to you and make the premi- 
ums much lower than they would otherwise 
be. For a man of 35, for example, the an- 
nual premium for standard life insurance 
is only $23.59 per $1,000. And rates are 
correspondingly low for all ages. 

Low as the premiums are, Whole Life 
builds up high cash values quickly — equal, 
in fact, to the full reserve after only seven 


years! These values are a source of ready 
cash available for emergencies. 

Dividends payable on Whole Life 
can be used to reduce the premium pay- 
ments. Or, you can allow dividends to 
accumulate, increasing the policy’s cash 
value. Or, you can apply them under other 
available options. The low premiums, high 
cash values and dividends combine to make 
Whole Life unusually attractive. 

If you have been telling yourself that 
you ought to have more life insurance to 
protect your family or your business—but 
have been putting it off because you think 
you can’t afford it—ask your New York 
Life agent for all the facts about Whole 
Life, or mail the coupon below, today! 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


New York Life Insurance Company Seules 
Dept. T-25, 51 Madison Avenue NYUUC 
New York 10, N. Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario ) 


Life Insurance 


Group Insurance 


Sickness Insurance 


Please furnish me, without obligation, your booklet, 
“Measuring Your Family Security.” 


NAME _— AGE 





Employee Pension Plans 
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Life is an Adventure 


... and the man who sails forth in an 
“After Six” formal is the one who knows 
its pleasures best. Ask Aim why it’s such 
a wonderful feeling to shed that 3-button 
frame of mind when the sun sinks below 
the urban skyline, and change to tux- 
edo elegance. 





New worlds to conquer 


He'll tell you that’s the moment the 
potent, eager excitement of days gone by 
springs suddenly to life for him. For the 
new “After Six” formals bring the era of 
swashbuckling heroes right up to date. 
They weave the splendor of a bygone 
century into fashions which have an ele- 
gance and refinement of style that is 
clearly meant for you. 

You'll feel self assured when you go 
formal. Wherever you are, on land, on 
sea, or high on a starlight roof, the night 
is yours. You'll marvel at the comfort of 
“After Six” formal attire. And the luxury. 
Choice of lightweight worsteds, mohairs 
and silks, with satin shawl lapels, plus a 
strictly limited edition of “Avant Garde” 
styling for the few who want tomorrow’s 
fashions, today. “After Six’? tuxedos— 
$52.50 to $89.50. Stag Line for juniors— 
$42.50. (Slightly higher west of Rockies 
and Canada). 





A Modern formal wear 
for modern men 


} 
| flr 
Ra 
——— 
Write for Free Dress Chart by BERT BACHARACH, 
nation’s foremost authority on men’: 
AFTER SIX FORMALS, DEPT. F, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


8 
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BETITERS 





Minorities in the Majority 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading your story on 
Robert Wagner [Oct. 1]. It was a fine piece 
of writing, and strikes one like a breath of 
fresh air in this year’s humid political atmos 
phere. 

Mrs. Watter Hosuar 
Tol 





Sir: 

Not only will Javits carry the upstate 
vote, but I am willing to wager that he will 
break the Democratic bloc of New York 
City. Javits sounds more like a Democrat 
than Wagner 

T. F. Zampos 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir 
The picture of the St. Patrick’s Day parade 
shows everybody out of step but the mayor. 


H. W. Carroii 


Hammond, La 







@ Let Reader Carroll look again (sec 
cut). The mayor (front) has one sup- 
porter, named Michael Anthony Mur- 
phy.—Epb, 


Sir 

The assumption that Jews voted for Bob 
Wagner Sr. in the 1932 election because they 
were fooled into believing that he was of 
Jewish descent is an insult to the intelligence 
of Jewish voters, It is a well-known fact that 
Wagner won handsomely in “Jewish” dis- 
tricts because of his liberalism in domestic 
and foreign affairs. Most Jews vote according 
to their traditional ideals. This is the “Jew- 
ish” vote. 





Rappr Herscuer Levin 
Flushing, N.Y. 





Sir 

The bit about Wagner Sr.’s Lutheran 
erandfather and his inked-in yarmulke is a 
nice piece of political “skulleapduggery.” 

Henry L. KIRCHNER 

Broken Arrow, Okla. 
Sir 

Your Oct. 1 cover story, speaking of Ja- 
cob Javits, noted that “on Yom Kippur, the 
Jewish Day of Atonement, Jewish ritual 
forebade his riding in a car,” and he there 
fore “walked across a twelve-mile radius on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side to visit six 
synagogues.” Your readers ought to know 
that the same Jewish ritual that forbids rid 
ing also forbids electioncering on Yom kip 
pur 

JACQUELINE BERNSTEIN 

New York City 
Sir 

You state that voung Bob Wagner “won 


elocution medals for his delivery of ‘Sparta- 
eus to the Gladiators’ and ‘How Rudy 






Se 
i anil: 





Internation 


Played)” The latter tite should be “How 
Ruby Played.” It described a piano perfor- 
mance by Anton Rubinstein. 

Rutu Martin Fry 


Los Angeles 


The Campaign 
Sir: 

Will the American people ever learn? In 
1944 they elected a walking corpse President 
of the United States. Will they repeat that 
costly blunder in 1956? 

Joe M. TeaspaLe 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


Sir: 

I'm a little weary of this Democratic talk 
about Republican rich men. How about the 
inherited wealth of Stevenson, Harriman, 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Kocketeller Plaza, New Vork 20, N.Y. 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S... 1 yr. $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- 











speeded editions: to Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr 
$8.00; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $14.00; Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone. Virgin 
| Islands, Continental Europe, Guam and Japan, t 
| yr.. $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., $15.00. 
} 
| Subscription Service: J}. Edward King, Gent. Mer 
| Mail subscription orders, correspondence and 


instructions for change of address to 





| Time, SUNSCRIVTION SERVICE 


| 540 N. Michigan Avenue 





Chicago 11, Hlinois 
Change of Address: Send old address exactly 
imprinted on mailing label mur copy 0 
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TIME 
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Time) avd new address (with zone number, if 
any)—allow three weeks for change-over 


Advertising Correspondence sliould be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Lite Building, 9 Rockeieller Mhiaza, 
New York 20, N.Y 


Tian INC, also publishes Lire, Forrune, Sports 
ILLtsre Aten, Ancuirbecrural Forum and House 
& Ilome. Chairman, Maurice T, Moore; Presi- 
dent, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice-Presic 

r Publishing, Howard Black; Executive Vice- 
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Viee-Vresident and Secretary, D. W. Brumb: 
Vice-Presidents, Bernard Barnes, Allen Grover, 
Andrew Heiskell, C.D. Jackson, J. Edward King 
\. Linen, Ralph D. Paine, Jr. P. 1 
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Two monuments to 


A boy and Hoover Dam.. 


and each, mba partic ular way, | elps to explain 


. Together, they stand for con 
servation 
the greatness of America. 

A massive monument to the conservation of natural re- 
sources, the dam tames the waters of the mighty Colorado 
to provide power, irrigation, flood control and one of the 
Southwest's most exciting tourist attractions, Lake Mead. 

Untorgettably blue and 115 miles long, Lake Mead is 


the greatest man-made reservoir in the world. Lt offers 
swimming, fishing, boating, picnicking and camping in a 
highly scenic vacationland, 

stands 


Club 


to the conservation of /iman resources, 


rhe boy, as a member of a Boys as a 


monument, too 
His club is part of Boys’ Clubs of America which this year 
Described by | 
Hoover, a member of the National Board of Directors 


celebrates its 50th Anniversary. Edgar 


us 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA fo: 
work in building character and developing well-adjusted citizens 


for tomorrow's world. Under the guidance of National Board Chair- 


man Herbert Hoover 


have shown their faith in the quality of vouth 


W. 


a 


the dedicated adult leaders of these 
in the 


y ue tN 





nation’s ereatness... 


OG 


“a vital institution in the life of our nation,” the Boys’ Club 
movement helps more than 400,000 boys to better citizen 
ship through worthwhile activities. 

over 700 feet 


Iwo monuments to conservation 


the other 


On 


high less than 5. The men who built the dam 
can stand back and look at it with pride and satistaction 
But the 


citizens can be prouder still 


Boys’ Club men who are building tomorrow's 
for their handiwork is the 


hope of America. 


FREE Tour Information —— 


If vou would like to visit Lake Mead National Recreational 
Area, or drive anywhere in the U.S.A., let us help plan your 
motor trip. Write: Tour Bureau Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y isk for our colorful 


National Parks Map. 


their 


137 clubs 


belief that a 





man never stands so tall as when le bends to he Ip a boy 


——— 
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Fullest measure of 









Your Grace Line Cruise is more than just a voyage. It is sunny, 


carefree days at sea... dancing under the stars . . . interesting 
new friends. It is a lavish choice of tempting foods . . . service 
which caters to your every whim. . . sightseeing adventure | a 
/ / t : — 
7 a 


in the Caribbean's most fascinating ports. Afloat and ashore, 


it’s everything you've dreamed a cruise should be. 


F 





f 
4 













Cruise clothes, B. Aliman & Co., New York 





Twelve-day Caribbean Cruises on the famous “Santa Rosa” and “Santa Paula.” 


Sailings from New York every Friday. All rooms outside 





each with private bath ght, airy dining rooms 
, outdoor, tiled swimming pools 
. Also 16-19 Day Cruises on cargo-passenger “Santas.” 
\> 
GRA / For cruise brochure see your Travel Agent or write Dept. T 
' 


Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


4 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


Regular, frequent American flag Passenger and Freight Services between the Americas 





om 





Roosevelt, Kennedy and Mesta? Have any 
of these Democrats ever felt the dirt of grimy 
labor on their hands like Eisenhower, Hoover 
ind Wilson? 
Mrs. Henry E. Eaton 
Granville, Ohio 
Sir 
The campaig est joke to date: Ke 
fauver’s asking what would happen to the 
ountry if Nixon became President 
Ratpu E. Ny 


n’s big 





Webster Groves, Mo 


Sir 
With apologics to the well-known radio 


jingle and reference to the stock marke 


You'll wonder where your profits went 
lf Stevenson becomes President 


ARTHUR EF, HoGGarp 


San Francisco 


Family Talk 
Sir 

If “Woman Voter” Monica Thomas, who 
wrote that embarrassing insult to American 
womanhood [Oct. 1], is so concerned with 
putting an appealing family group into the 
White House, I should like to suggest that 
next time she start the ball rolling carly for 
the Gabor sisters 





Louis RonpvER 
New York City 


Nun's Story 
Sir 

Reader G. H. Lindsey's letter [Oct. 1] re- 
ferring to The Nun's Story displays in a 
very few words the prejudice, bigotry and 
intolerance that he attributes to the cloister 
He is certainly guilty of presumption in pro 
fessing to “know” in what kind of world 
God meant Gabriclle Van der Mal to live. I 
think she might be once of the first to object 
to his interpretation of her decision 

Ipa M. Brrz_er 

Canton, Ohio 


Sir 

Regarding Reader Lindsey's claim that 
members of religious orders flout their Cre 
ator, Iet me say that the religious life is 
indecd not natural, On the contrary, it is 
supernatural in its very constitution 

Pau J. Roos 

Pittsburgh 


Two-Way Waterway 
Sir 

Your article about the Gulf Waterway 
{Oct. 1] was interesting, but as a sensitive 
taxpayer I would like to know why the users 
of the waterway could not use their annual 
$83 million saving to build the cross-Florida 
extension. They get the benefits in real cash 
savings, so why should we taxpayers pay 
their tuture bills? 

Davip F. Myrick 

San Francisco 


Sit 
You have rendered a great public service 
in calling attention, so graphically and con 
Vincingly, to the economic value of the 
Intracoastal Waterway 
R.N. Dosu 
Ocala, Fla. 


Mal de Merde 
or 

Much as I am flattered by 
to me as “the high priest” of so 
something called “merde”’ |[Oct. 1], 1 must 
put in my two cents’ worth of protest. The 
gentleman quoted, Dean Fitch, may have 


ur reicrence 
hing, even 
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Now! Custom-styled RCA Victor tape 





recorders for every use—from *159* 





NEW LOW-COST PORTABLE. Push-button controls. Two speeds - 7 i.p.s. to 
capture every note when recording music; 3°4 i.p.s. for extra economy when 
recording speech, Tan simulated leather case. The Congressional (7TR2) $159.95 











NEW ORTHOPHONIC HIGH FIDELITY PORTABLE. Panoramic 3-speaker system. New 
voice-music switch makes voices sound normal. music rich and realistic. 2 speeds. 


Remote control unit. Gray simulated leather. The Judicial (7TR3) $199.95 





NEW ORTHOPHONIC HIGH FIDELITY CONSOLETTE. Rolls anywhere. 2 speeds. Pano- 
ramic 3-speaker system. Voice-music switch, Remote control unit. Rich mahogany 


finish, light rift oak finish, slightly higher. The Legislator (7TRCL) $279.95 


CANVI lCr Q. R®& ety 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Don't miss “The Carey. poe Show" live in COLOR and black-and-white, on NBC-TV, October 20. 





im 





gone to Cat On a Hot Tin Roof, but he went 
to it with a pair of tin ears and came out of 
it with a tin horn to blow. Cat is the most 
highly, intensely moral work that I have 
produced, and that is what gives it power 
It is an outcry of fury, from start to finish, 
against those falsities in life that provide a 
good fertilizer for corruption. What it says, 


a 1e] | O] } t} 1e O in essence, through the character of Big 
o'2)9 Daddy, is this: when your time comes to 






die, do you want to die in a hotbed of lies 
or on a cold stone of truth? 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


« stay on the go 


The word that so preoccupies Dean Fitch 
is one of the most ambiguous, and in a way 
most honorable, words in the French lan- 
guage. In theatrical, military and other cir- 


uae. 
ES cles, merde is not a dirty word by any means, 
ay but a form of farewell and best wishes 
| 
| 





| considered far more protound and more al- 
fectionate than other, more ordinary phrases, 
It has the special distinction of being called 
“the five-letter word.” It is also called the 
mot de Cambronne because General Cam- 
bronne, when asked to surrender to the 
British at Waterloo, anticipated America’s 
General McCauliffe by some 132 years and 
replied: “Merde!” 

Ropert Mizeve 

New York City 


How's That Again? 
SIR 

PUBLISHER LEO HIRSCHFIELD OF ATHLETIC 
PUBLICATIONS [LocT. 1] HAS ME QUASI-CON- 
PUSED. WHEN HE SAYS “SEMI-OCCASIONALLY,” 
DOES HE MEAN RATHER DEMI-SELDOM OR PRET- 
TY DEMI-OFTEN ? 

(T/SGT.) JOHN L. DROSTE 

GEORGE ATR FORCE BASE, CALIF, 


A Word for It 


bel ti 

Since the word “boycott” was coined after 
Captain Boycott’s tyranny, why can't the 
word “randolph” be interpolated in the Eng 
lish language meaning a memory blank or a 
“blackout,” as Mr, Randolph Churchill so 
suavely put it [at the end of his flop on the 
$64,000 Question}? Perhaps students will 
now “randolph” their exams? 

THERESE CHADWICK 

Montreal, Que. 


The Demythologizer 
or 

Thanks to Theologian Rudoli Bultmann 
|“Christianity and Myth,” Sept. 24] for pub 





licly pulling down some of our teetering 


ios tenets. Thanks for allowing to come into our 
minds the clean, fresh breath of God 


(Tne Rev.) D. G. ALEXANDER 


; as — Pay “Ainary Springerville, Ariz, 
4 Kamnous Wright The ordinary comfort of ordinary 
Arch Preserver Shank shoes is often not enough. If you Sir 
2 Metatarsal raise — must be on your feet a lot, welcome It is obvious that Rudolf Bultmann is as 
for weight distribution the unique, active comfort of incapable of writing a correct analysis of 
3 Flat forepart — Wright Arch Preservers. Depend ee wie ee See ee 
permits foot exercise on the 4 Exclusive Wright features papa correct treatise on how to te 
ee) 2 ~ - % i¢ a. 
4 a para oF) to help keep you fitter and fresher Donatp L. Morse 
shoe hits to toot action through the most active day. Bath, Me. 
® e or 
Illustrated — Comfortable blucher wing I have no recollection of the source of the 
tip in Brown or Black Calfskin . . . soft following, but I offer it anyway 
grain ... needs no breaking in! ‘ Hark | The herald angels sing 


“Bultmann is the latest thing.” 


} , : 
| 7. se . 5 1f lea they would if he had not 
For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: Demythologized the lot. 


E, T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS 





J. FRANCIS 
| Cambridge, England 
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THE BIGGEST NEWS YET 
FROM 


THE FORWARD LOOK 107ALNEwnEss: Dorine ie 


past lew years, has 
opened America’s eyes to many bright 
new ideas in styling and engineering. 
Now comes the topper! For 1957 Chrysler 
Corporation will present five complete lines 
of ears with total newness! In whatever 
price range you choose. from Plymouth 
to Imperial, in any of 93 models vou 
faney you will find them the newest 
new cars in 20 years! 


NEW STYLE: So striking, so right, 
so in tune with the future of car design 
that it’s called THE NEW SHAPE OF MOTION! 
There are high-flying fins and dramatic 
lowness—yet greater comfort than ever, 


more room where you need it most! 


NEW RIDE: the outstanding engi- 


neering advance of 1957: Torston-Atre 


i COMING 
| THE 
NEWEST 
_ NEW CARS 
| IN 

20 YEARS ae 


NEW PERFORMANCE: Tlic 


engines in Chrysler Corporation's 1957 


. it carpets the road! Chrysler Corpo- 
ration’s engineers have created a new 
kind of suspension that carries you 
smoothly on any surface! It virtually 
eliminates sway around corners and 


“dive” in fast stops! 


NEW TRANSMISSION: 
Torot F FLITE; the smoothest and swiftest 
transmission yet in going from full step 
to driving speeds . controlled by the 
modern miracle of pushbuttons! 


NEW BRAKES: (Al! live Chrysler 
Corporation cars will have the revolu- 
tionary Torat-Conract Brakes . . . re- 





cars will have greater displacement 
better performance with power for pre- 
cision control in every driving situation. 


| NEW VISIBILITY: With bigger 
| windshields than ever before and greater 
glass area all around, you will see better 
and have a wonderful new feeling of 
openness! 
You will also enjoy Chrysler Corporation’s 
} exclusive full-time power steering 
} new single-unit heater and air conditioner 
_ and many other features you will not 
find in other cars this year! 
Before you buy any car, wait and let your 
dealer show you what The Forward Look 
has achieved for ‘57. Then compare as 
you've never compared before! 


—- 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


K See the Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial beginning October 30th 


COPYMIGHT 1956 BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Work-level dishwasher — Arlene Francis, star of 
NBC's weekday TV show “Home,” demonstrates 
how this new dishwasher loads easily with no stoop- 
ing, no bending down. It washes up to 200 pieces, 
even does pots and pans! A product of Youngstown 
Kitchens Division of American-Standard... 
“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 





You get a cleaner wash. New washing machines 
do a better, more thorough job, because this valve 
automatically supplies water that’s Hot, Medium- 
Hot, Medium, Medium-Cold, or Cold—exactly as 
it’s needed. A product of Detroit Controls Division 
of American-Standard .. .““Always seeking ways to 
serve you better.” 








American-Standar 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 











A compact air conditioning machine that cools a giant skyscraper. This new 
refrigeration machine is the heart of a large air conditioning system. Taking 
surprisingly little room in the basement, the machine cools an entire building 
through a system that needs no blower rooms or ductwork, By chilling water 
which is pumped throughout the building, it provides quiet, efficient air con- 
ditioning that can be regulated room by room. A product of American Blower 
Division of American-Standard ...““Always seeking ways to serve you better,” 


_—————— 



















tive 


tank, Kewanee Boilers do the job. A product of 
Kewanee 
“Always seeking ways to serve you better,” 






Fish feel at home in water like this. In Los Angeles’ 
unique Marineland Oceanarium rare fish swim in glass 
| tanks four stories high. To approximate the fish’s na- 


More beautiful tiles...and they cost less! Main- 
tenance costs go down; walls look smarter, cleaner 
with these handsome plastic tiles. Easily applied to 
almost any smooth, dry surface. Can't crack, chip, 
peel or fade. In several styles, wide variety of colors. 
A product of C. 
Standard...“ Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 


American- 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 





A compact air conditioning machine that cools a giant 
skyscraper. A work-level dishwasher you load without 
stooping over. Baseboard heating panels that deliver 
cleaner, more even warmth. These are just a few ex- 
amples of the advanced products flowing to you stead- 
ily from American-Standard. 

What accounts for the imaginative engineering going 
into these American-Standard products? With eleven 
divisions in the U. S. alone—each a leader in its field, 
all pooling topflight experience—American-Standard 
is equipped to tackle the most complicated problems. 

What we learn about air handling in heating, for 
example, helps us with your problems in air condition- 


waters, temperatures must be different in each 


Boiler Division of American-Standard.., 


F, Church Division of American- 


In the United States: AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION » AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION » ANSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION » ATOMIC ENERGY DIVISION © C.F. CHURCH DIVISION 
DETROMT CONTROLS DIVISION © KEWANEE BOILER DIVISION * PLUMBING AND HEATING DIVISION © ROSS HEAT EXCHANGER DIVISION * TONAWANDA IRON DIVISION 
YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS DIVISION * in Conada ; AMERICAN-STANOARD PRODUCTS (CANADA) LIMITED © In Europe: IDEAL STANDARD 


ing. In the same way, your problems in air condition- 
ing, heating and plumbing may call for experience in 
automatic controls or heat exchangers. 

Today the American-Standard Mark of Merit is 
found not only in the fields of air conditioning, heating, 
plumbing, heat exchangers, and automatic controls, 
but also in plastics, atomic energy, kitchen and bath- 
room equipment. If you have a problem in any of 
these fields, call on American-Standard. Or, for an 
informative booklet that shows the many ways 
American-Standard can help you, write: American- 
Standard, Public Relations Dept., 40 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. We'd like to hear from you. 





He won't catch cold. This whole room stays comfortable, because base- 
board heating panels deliver cleaner, more even warmth. Attractive panels 
take the place of wooden baseboards, Small pipes hidden in the panels 
carry clean, even hot water heat around the cold exterior of your home. 
Wall-flush, the panels don’t interfere with furniture arrangements 
they take paint perfectly. A product of the Plumbing and Heating Division 
of American-Standard ... “Always seeking ways to serve you better,” 
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For Flavor and Mildness 





Fine Tobacco Filters Best 


GS, > 
©4.1.C0. moouct oF Sh American Sobaneo Company AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGAMETTES 













Don’t miss the fun of smoking. 
Mildness is something you enjoy .. . it’s 
a pleasure with PALL MALL, because 
PALL MALL’s natural filter— 
greater length of traditionally fine 
tobaccos—travels the smoke further, 
filters the smoke and makes it mild. 


So—get more fun out of smoking! 
Enjoy smoothness, mildness and 
Satisfaction no other cigarette can 
offer. Buy PALL MALL in the 
distinguished red package today! 


+. AND 


THEY ARE 
EEE 


Your appreciation of PALL MALL quality 
has made it America’s 


most successful and most imitated cigarette. 
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TIME, OCTOBER 22, 1956 


CIRCULATION’S SIMON 
CLEARING CUSTOMS 


PUBLISHER’S 
LETTER 


BEN MARTIN 


Dear TIME-Reader: 
RAVELING  Tie-Readers who 
like to get away from the beaten 

path are always surprised to see the 

latest issues of Time on native news- 
stands in Asia, the Middle East and 

Africa. When they return home, many 

ask us: “Who reads Time in those 

far-off, out-of-the-way places?” 

We cite many examples, such as the 
roving missionary in Tanganyika who 
would be disappointed not to get our 
current issue on his weekly shopping 
trip to Dar es Salaam. British commer- 
cial travelers, returning from the Far 
East with a great hunger for the latest 
news of the Suez crisis, are delighted 
to find Time in the bustling Arabian 
Sea port of Aden. And at Bishoftu 
Swedish airmen training Ethiopian air 
force crews can now read the news of 
the world in ‘Time long before home- 
town newspapers reach them. 

But these are only some of the for- 
eign nationals who read Time in far- 
off lands. More numerous are the na- 
tive readers. who in each country, it 
turns out, are the same kind of people 
who read Time in the U.S.—the 
college-educated. the leaders in  busi- 
ness and all manner of community 
affairs. Accustomed to receiving their 
magazines on the same day as many 
U.S. readers, they are just as quick to 
let us know when they don’t (the sec 
retary’ of ‘Trme-Reader Mohammed 
Reza Pahlevi, Shah of Iran, is on the 
phone within two hours to our Teheran 
distributors, Farajalla Press Agency, if 
the Shah's copy is delayed). 

Our circulation representative who 
does most of the traveling to the re- 
mote places is Robert D. Simon, 34, 
who joined our Paris office in 1950. 











Bachelor Simon recently returned 
from an eight-month tour of Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa. Soon he will 
leave on another tour of some 60 coun- 
tries around the world that will take a 
full vear, In his travels Simon calls on 
hundreds of distributors. wholesalers 
and news dealers to help them get 
Time quicker and circulate it faster 
and farther. In the out-of-the-way 
places these distributors give Simon a 
royal welcome, for they rarely meet a 
publisher's representative in the flesh. 
Says Simon: “We go a long way to 
help get Time anywhere to anyone 
who wants to read it.” 


OON Time will be read at as re- 

mote a spot as there is in the 
world—the geographic South Pole. 
This week hundreds of recent and back 
copies were being loaded aboard Navy 
supply ships at Davisville, R.I. for 
Polar Expert Paul A. Siple and some 
350 other scientists and military men 
who will spend the International Geo- 
physical Year on Operation Deep 
Freeze I in the Antarctic. Navy Chap- 
lain John E. Zoller, who collected the 
magazines, explained that his respon- 
sibility on the 18-month expedition 
will be morale, and reading material 
will be his best aid. “The opportunity 
to pick up Time, read it and look at 
the pictures will be a touch of America 
that cannot be obtained in any other 
way,” said Chaplain Zoller. 





Cordially yours, 


| eens 
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This is Videorama—the world’s finest television 


Here is exciting new Stereosonic Sound—the sound that sur- 


rounds you from four high fidelity speakers and the only dual 


channel amplifier in television. Here too is a living picture— 


none clearer, none finer. This is Videorama, as real as life. 


Now Magnavox gives you the most thrilling 
achievement in fine television instruments—the 
first and the only high fidelity television. The 
Videorama shown here is housed in a distinctive 
fine furniture cabinet that represents a smart 
new idea in horizontal design. The large 21” 
picture (diagonal measure) has a chromatic op- 
tical filter and reflection barrier which eliminate 


washout from lights and glare. Top-tuning con- 
trols are concealed by a sliding panel. Optional: 
superior Magnavox remote control that controls 
everything from where you sit—channel, on-off, 
volume, brightness, fine tuning. Enjoy a truly 
memorable experience in both sight and sound 
—the Videorama, in hand-rubbed Syntex 
mahogany color finish, $339.50 (VHF). 
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THE NATION 
Playing the H-Bomb 


The Democratic candidate for President 
of the U.S., campaigning in California, 
looked out at his Oakland audience, 
drew a deep breath, and struck hard again 
last week for his proposal that the U.S. 
end its hydrogen-bomb tests. To Adlai 
Stevenson the reaction was a heady sur- 
prise: his words triggered a burst of ap- 
plause and cheers in the crowd of 5,000. 
In a week when the Eisenhower tide was 
rising (see below) and Stevenson was 
searching determinedly for a big issue, the 
H-bomb argument seemed to be striking 
fire—far more so than his proposal to end 
the draft. Result: a high-level Stevenson 
campaign decision to play the hydrogen- 
bomb proposal for all it was worth— 
beginning with a national television speech 
this week. 

Adlai had been toying with his H-bomb 
notions since last April when. in the midst 
of his campaign for the Democratic nom- 
ination, he said: “I believe we should give 
prompt and earnest consideration to stop- 
ping further tests of the hydrogen bomb.” 
In subsequent speeches and statements he 
declared his hope that, once the U-S. set 
the example, the Russians might follow 
suit. If they refused, the U.S. could detect 
the violation (by air samplings) and then 
“reconsider its policy.” 

In the Wagon. After Stevenson's first 
proposal, Harry S. Truman, who gave the 
order in 1950 for the U.S. to start H-bomb 
development, commented that “our power 
to guard the peace would be weakened” if 
tests were halted. Last week, in the polit- 
ical wilds of northwestern Pennsylvania, 
Truman was asked if he had come to agree 
with Stevenson. The old Democrat swal- 
lowed hard. “I’m in the same wagon,” he 
said, “I can’t be anywhere else.” 

The U.S., as both Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower have made clear, cannot safely 
end H-bomb tests until the entire system 
of atomic-weapons production is placed 
under a workable mutual-inspection sys- 
tem. And although he has a few scientists 
in his corner, Stevenson is boldly down- 
facing the experts when he questions the 
“sense” of further hydrogen development. 
Even now, the U.S. and Russia are engaged 
in a desperate race for an intercontinental 
ballistic missile capable of carrying a hy- 
drogen payload. For the U.S. to test the 
missile package without continuing work 
on its thermonuclear warhead would give 
the Soviets a disastrous advantage. 


Moreover, said Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Willard Libby last week. the latest 
U.S. H-bomb tests have helped to develop 
a weapon with a lower rate of fall-out 
contamination, 

Under the Wire. The question of fur- 
ther thermonuclear development is new 
only in the sense that this is the first time 
it has been bandied about as a political 
issue in a national campaign. After World 


THE CAMPAIGN 
Easing the Doubt 


As the reports came rolling in from the 
field last week, the top brass at Republi- 
can headquarters first blinked with pleas- 
ure, then reacted with suspicion. Out to 
the precincts went the word: “Check 
again.” And almost invariably the re- 
checked answers were the same: Dwight 





Burris Jenkins Jr.—N.Y, Journal-American 


“THE TENDERFOOT” 


War II, left-wing viewers-with-alarm 
begged Harry Truman to stow the A-bomb 
away in the national attic. The Russians, 
they said, could not possibly develop the 
bomb for at least a decade. Truman refused 
—and the Soviet Union, depending heavily 
on Joseph Stalin’s army of scientists and 
his very effective spies, came forth with 
the atomic bomb in 1949. Again; the 
hand-wringers pleaded with Truman not 
to go ahead with the H-bomb. Truman 
did go ahead—and because he did, the 
U.S. got under the wire by a few short 
months and escaped the earth-shaking fact 
of a Russian H-bomb monopoly. 

In both these cases, the decisions were 
made deliberately, quietly and competent- 
ly by the man who held final responsibility 
for the nation’s strength. and indeed, its 
continued existence: the President of the 

The careful decisions could be un- 
done ii, in Election Year 1956, the matter 
were to be decided by nothing more than 
the appeal of a political candidate in search 
of an issue. 


Eisenhower is steadily and unmistakably 
pulling away from Adlai Stevenson. 

As the week wore on, less prejudiced 
guesstimates piled up. The Gallup poll 
showed the Eisenhower-Nixon popular 
vote holding steady at 52% (v. 55% 
at the same point in 1952), showed 
Stevenson-Kefauver down a_ percentage 
point since September to 40%%—with un- 
decideds at 8%. Perhaps the most impres- 
sive evidence came from hard-to-convince 
teams of New York Times reporters pok- 
ing and probing into the political main- 
streams of 16 states to report that: 

@ In the farm belt, where the Democrats 
originally had hoped to gain most in 1956, 





Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, North Dakota, 
Indiana and Ohio are all for Ike; Minne- 


sota is a tossup. 

@ In heavily unionized Michigan, where 
the G.O.P. was worried, Ike has the edge 
in spite of the hard, effective precinct 
work of the CIO United Auto Workers. 
@ Among the border states, Kentucky, 
which went to Stevenson by 700 votes in 


1952, looks Republican; Maryland may 
give Ike a bigger edge than it did four 
years ago. 

@ In border Tennessee, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Virginia (all for Ike in 1952), 
the Democrats are ahead. (But in Vir- 
ginia, continued silence on the part of 
Senator Harry Byrd could lose Steven- 
son his narrow edge. ) 

@ Among the precarious, prosperous Flor- 
ida is still Republican; West Virginia is 
still Democratic. 

On the heels of his first campaign trip 
across Texas, Vice President Richard Nix- 
on fired back another surprise for G.O.P. 
headquarters: do not write off Texas’ 24 
electoral votes in 1956. Nixon's predic- 
tion: even Texas, which went for Ike in 
1952 but looked unshakably Democratic 
this time, might tip to Ike if the Presi- 
dent would campaign in the state. 

There was still many a precinct to be 
heard from, many a speech to be made. 
But if, three weeks from E-day, many of 
the Ike-doubtful states were wavering, 
Eisenhower's lead over Stevenson seemed 
difficult to dispute. 


DEMOCRATS 
Fury in the West 


In the basement of Seattle’s Civic Audi- 
torium, delegates to the biennial conven- 
tion of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Bricklayers 
Union were happily engaged in the nor- 
mal pursuits of a beer bust one night last 
week when a pair of topflight Democratic 
politicians dropped in. He hoped, said 
Adlai Stevenson, that his amiable and 
popular companion, Washington’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Warren Magnuson, would 
be re-elected by a big majority. Then he 
added: “And I hope he can carry some- 
body else along with him.” 


20 





Associated 
CAMPAIGNERS CLEMENT, MEYNER, HUMPHREY, STEVENSON, GorRE & LEADER 


A lift from a flying front porch. 


Multiplied by Five. All last week. as 
he flailed away at Dwight Eisenhower and 
the Republicans in campaign speeches in 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and California, Stevenson industriously 
worked not only to ride the Democratic 
coattail but to cloak himself from head to 
foot in the popularity of his party’s most 
attractive public figures. After reaching 
for Magnuson in Washington, he jumped 
to the side of Wayne Morse in Oregon. 
Then in California he multiplied the tactic 
by importing the services of five silver- 
tongued, big-name Democratic officehold- 
ers—New Jersey's Governor Robert Mey- 
ner, Pennsylvania’s Governor George 
Leader, Tennessee's Governor Frank Cle- 
ment and Senator Albert Gore, and Min- 
nesota’s Senator Hubert Humphrey. All 
but Clement appeared with Stevenson on 
a nationally televised panel discussion of 
the Government’s role in public health 
(Stevenson would increase it). Later, in an 
operation dubbed the ‘Flying Front-Porch 
Campaign,” the five fanned out through 
the state in small aircraft to deliver the 
Democratic message in smaller California 
communities, while Stevenson concentrat- 
ed on the larger. 

Still, it was Stevenson who did most of 
the talking,* and the farther he traveled, 
the harder he hit. And the harder he hit, 
the better the spirited audiences seemed 
to like it. The President, he told a capac- 
ity house in the Seattle auditorium, re- 
sponded to his own suggestion that the 
H-bomb tests be curbed with “sneers and 
astonishing distortion of what I said.” In 


* And this week provoked his erstwhile admir- 
er, Columnist Stewart Alsop, to write: “Failure 
to communicate is Stevenson's great weakness, 
which he must somehow overcome in the few 
campaign weeks that remain ii he is to have a 
ghost of a chance of winning.” 








Oakland he added: “I'll let the [Ameri- 
can people] judge whether it is a ‘theatri- 
cal gesture’. . . to suggest a safe way to 
end the deadly competition to build and 
explode H-bombs.” Of the President's 
press conference statement that he had 
said his “last word” on the subject, Ste- 
venson snapped: “Well, I haven't said 
mine, and neither . . . have the people of 
this country, who have the only last word.” 

“Aging President." Between his H- 
bomb blasts, the candidate kept up his 
tough-talking attack on the G.O.P., Ike 
and Dick Nixon. Four years ago, he said 
the Republicans promised “not to turr 
back the clock. They haven't, but they 
haven't wound it in four years either.’ 
Then, on the eve of the President's 66tt 
birthday, Stevenson, 56, yanked Ike’s age 
into the campaign in a manner to take the 
breath of the most impassioned Nixor 
critic. Said Adlai in San Diego: Dwigh' 
Eisenhower has given up trying to re 
shape his party, and its “future belong: 
not to an aging President, who could no’ 
succeed himself if re-elected,* but to hi: 
young, annointed, ambitious heir, Mr 
Nixon.” 

At week's end Stevenson flew eastwart 
to his Libertyville farm, radiant with sat 
isfaction over the way things are going fo 
the Democrats in the West. His estimat 
of his week’s pulse-taking: Montana 
“very, very optimistic”; Idaho, “reassur 
ing’; Washington, good prospects for th 
ticket “and especially for Senator Magnu 
son”; Oregon, desperate Republicans ar 
sending for Ike; California, “always hare 
to predict, but I am much encouraged.’ 


The Absent Treatment 


Blitzing New Jersey, New Hampshir 
and New York last week in an assault 01 
G.O.P. Eastern strongholds, Estes Kefau 
ver ignored noisy Eisenhower enthusiast 
among his street-corner crowds and a 
Oklahoma-born cold that reduced hi 
drawling dramatics to a- hoarse whisper 
But the vice-presidential nominee an 
aides were hard put to ignore what the: 
considered a pointed dig: the absence o 
New York Democratic bigwigs from th 
Syracuse-Rochester-Buffalo | area whe 
Kefauver made a one-day stand in uppe 
New York state. 

While Estes blasted Richard Nixon an 
Republican corruption, Campaign Assist 
ant J. Howard McGrath sniped at Na 
tional Committeeman Carmine De Sapi 
(who led the anti-Stevenson-Kefauve 
forces on Harriman’s behalf at the Chica 
go convention): “He must have a veste 
interest in seeing this ticket defeated.” Bu 
after Kefauver received telegrams of we 
come from De Sapio and Governor Harri 
man, McGrath cooled down, accepted th 
explanation of local leaders: they wer 
busy 24 hours a day getting voters regi: 
tered for the election, could not spar 
time even to accompany their candidate 
Said McGrath: “Merely a tempest in 
teapot. Forget all about it.” 


% It is the 22nd Amendment (1951), not Ike 
age, that limits him to two terms, will likewi: 
limit all subsequent Presidents. 
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Rising Barometer 

Alighting from the Columbine at the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport one afternoon 
last week, Candidate Dwight Eisenhower 
found campaign weather crisp and sunny. 
Moreover, with one sweep of his prac- 
ticed eye, he could see that something was 
happening to the political barometer in 
this long-Democratic (since 1936) area. 
More than 5,000 had ignored the sixth 
World Series game, instead were gathered 
to meet his plane. Along the 18-mile route 
into the city, the President, in his bubble- 
domed limousine, saw jammed roadsides 
and signs (“Rosslyn Farms 99.4% for 
Ike”) pointing his way. In downtown 
Pittsburgh 100,000 lined the curbs. Re- 
membering triumphal tours of Franklin 
Roosevelt, Pittsburghers said Ike's turn- 
out rivaled the best mustered for F.D.R. 
Gasped a GOPolitician: “This can’t be an 
organized demonstration. There is no or- 
ganization to organize it.” 

Closeted with Republican fund raisers 
Ike offered some confident advice: “If I 
had the task of organizing and raising 
money . . . I would say, ‘How much hap- 
pier are you than you were four years 
ago?’ Then he hurried to the Hunt Ar- 
mory for his speech, marched into an 
arena where 10,000 had filled all seats: 
half as many more were waiting to listen 
from outside. Introduced by Pennsylva- 
nia’s campaigning U.S. Senator Jim Duff 
(see below “Mamie Eisenhower's hus- 
band” apologized that Mamie was kept 
in Washington by a cold, proceeded to 
lash Democratic “partisan oratory that 
has concealed or twisted the facts on 
small business, the cost of living, schools 
and labor, Said Ike: “I wonder what kind 
of political children they think we are 
and what kind of a man do they think I 
am?*’ So great was the crush after the 
speech that the President forgot his top- 
coat, made the return trip to the airport 


in a tweed model borrowed from a Secret 
Service man. 

Voice from Detroit. Whereas in Pitts- 
burgh Ike had flown to the voters’ moun- 
tain, three nights later the mountain 
moved to him. At Washington’s Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, 40 Eisenhower advocates from 
the capital area, 60 more brought in from 
around the U.S. by Citizens for Eisen- 
hower-Nixon, gathered for a “press con- 
ference.” Though Ike knew that his audi- 
ence (it included ex-Yankee Phil Rizzu- 
to. John Roosevelt, Medal of Honorman 
“Commando” Kelly, onetime Ambassador 
Lewis Douglas) was sympathetic, ques- 
tions had not been screened. 

During a televised half-hour a dozen 
people caught Ike’s eye. Most talked too 
much about themselves; a few were out- 
standing, e.g.. Detroit Auto Worker Ed- 
ward Kubiske of the pro-Democratic Unit- 
ed Auto Workers, who asked Ike’s help in 
convincing “the fellows at the shop” that 
the Eisenhower labor record was sounder 
than the Democratic record. 

"I'm No Millionaire." When the show's 
time ran out in midsentence, Ike re- 
mained for half a dozen more questions. 
The best were pitched after TV cameras 
clicked off. e.g., by Manhattan Garment 
Worker Isadore Siegal (“I didn’t make 
up my mind yet in this election”): “You 
have a lot of people that are big shots in 
the Cabinet. I want to ask you, Mr. 
President, do you think of all the working 
people alike—like in the big business? 
Said Ike: “I have three or four very suc- 
cessful businessmen in the Cabinet 
the Defense Department is spending some- 
thing like $40 billion a year of our money 
. . « Who would you rather have in charge 
of that, some failure that never did any- 
thing or a successful businessman?” 

But though he had big businessmen in 
his Cabinet, Dwight Eisenhower held no 
special brief for big corporations. To a 
small businessman in the audience, the 
President explained the need for enforce- 














ment of antitrust laws in the U.S. “We 
get the benefits of bigness ... just as 
efficiently and as rapidly as we can, but 
we do not let [the corporations] get so 
big they dominate the rest of us, Now I 
am no millionaire and . . . you are not. 
So we are on the side of trying to keep 
. . . these boys from bossing us.” 

Remembering that one night later an- 
other television extravaganza would cele- 
brate the President’s 66th birthday, Mrs. 
Samuel Harper of Portland, Me. rose 
asked what present Ike most wanted. 
Said he: “Exactly the same as . . . every 
other American . . . an assurance that a 
just peace [is] on the horizon. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
What's a Republican? 


Midway in a politics-spiked press con- 
ference last week, President Eisenhower 
caught a question that he must often have 
asked himself: “What do you think are 
the real issues that are going to settle this 
election?"’ The President paused to gather 
thought, crossed his arms over his chest, 
then spelled out the fundamental issue: 
Eisenhower Republicanism. 

The .voters, said he. must choose be- 
tween two theories on “the management 
of America’s affairs at home.” His own: 
‘The Lincolnian dictum of doing for people 
the things they can’t do well themselves, 
but to avoid interference where people can 
do things for themselves.’’ The Federal 
Government should support 
rity and unemployment insurance, foster 
health research 
schoolroom 





social secu- 
overcome emergency 
keep the dollar 
sound. Beyond these duties is a barrier 
“The partnership policy of which we speak 
is to give the maximum responsibility into 
the hands of local and state governments 
to run their own affairs.” 

By the Numbers. Against this G.O.P. 
approach is, in Ike’s mind, a diametric 
Democratic view. “Instead of trying to 


shortages, 
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release, to guide and to help the great and 
illimitable results you get from a_ free 
people doing these things. they want to 
guide and direct—and they are not con- 
cerned particularly with the sound dollar, 
because they talk about raising . . . ex- 
penditures [and] cutting taxes . . . That 
means. . . deficit spending. And you can- 
not continue to spend on a deficit basis 
without hurting your dollar.” 

How was the campaign going, a news- 
man wanted to know. “The only thing I 
have got to go by is the crowds, their 
reception of me and their general atti- 
tude. And I must say, the receptions I 
have had are those that warm my heart 

. I go just exactly as I did in *52, I try 
to lay out exactly what I believe, what I 
am for, what I am leading the Republican 
Party to support. And if that is what the 
American people want, I am delighted. 
But I abide by their decision . . .” 

Sharper Needles. Was it true that 
Adlai Stevenson, with his end-the-draft 
and stop-H-bomb-tests appeals, had beat 
the G.O.P. to a similar campaign punch? 
Said Ike: “You are telling me_ things 
about my Administration that I have 
never heard of, and I am quite sure no 
one has come up and suggested to me that 
we eliminate the draft. . . Now I tell you 
frankly I have said my last words on 
these subjects.” 

Toward the end of the conference, the 
political needles got sharper. Did Ike be- 
lieve that some G.O.P. Senators (Wiscon- 
sin’s McCarthy, Indiana's Jenner, Neva- 
da’s Malone) “fit in with your picture of 
the new Republican Party?” Replied Ike: 
“There are no national parties in the 
United States. There are 48 state parties 
. . . they are the ones that determine the 
people that belong to those parties. There 
is nothing I can do to say that someone is 
not a Republican. The most I can say 
is that in many things they do not agree 
with me. Therefore, in looking for help to 
get over a program, which is the sole pur- 
pose of political leadership, as I see it. . . 
I can't look to them for help.” 

Last week the President also: 

@ Named New York State Thruway Au- 
thority Chairman Bertram D. Tallamy, 
54. to the new post of Federal Highway 
Administrator to direct spending of $33 
billion in U.S. highway construction (see 
BUSINESS). 

@ Ordered Defense Mobilization Director 
Arthur S. Flemming to survey U.S. tanker 
needs in view. of the Suez Canal crisis, and 
to have new vessels built. 


> 





@ Announced an emergency relief pro- 
gram for Midwest drought areas that 


raises subsidies on grain, earmarks $5,000.- 
ooo more (in civil defense funds) to buy 
hay for drought-area livestock. Western 
railroads will ship the feed into drought 
areas at half the usual freight rate. . 

@ Received from the State Department 
a recommendation that he continue aid 
(200,000 tons of emergency wheat, and 
parts for military equipment) to Yugo- 
A, despite recent meetings between 
Tito and Soviet leaders, because Yugosla- 
via is apparently still determined to re- 
main independent of Moscow's control. 
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POLITICS 
The Negro Vote 


Longtime Democrat Adam Clayton 
Powell Jr.. a Harlem minister and one of 
three Negroes in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives,* skillfully cadged a cigarette 
from Presidential Press Secretary James 
Hagerty one afternoon last week, flecked a 
speck of dust from his faultlessly t tailored 
flannels and turned to face the assembled 
White House reporters. He had just come 
from a conference with President Eisen- 
hower, and he had something to report: 
this vear he likes Ike. 

Powell bowed to Eisenhower's “greatest 
contribution” in the civil-rights field, but 
made it clear that one reason for his 
switch was that he was piqued with Adlai 
Stevenson for snubbing him. Most Repub- 
licans were aware that their convert is a 
vari-plumed politico who in the past has 
been found on the left, center and right 


Associated Pre ; 
DeMocrRAT POWELL 
This year, he likes Ike. 


of some issues. But three inescapable facts 
emerged from Powell's switch: 

1) Lightly as Negro intellectuals may 
regard Powell, he is a politician of indis- 
putable influence. He has served six con- 
secutive House terms, is pastor of one of 
Harlem’s biggest churches (the Abyssin- 
ian Baptist, with 9.300 members), and, 
above all, has a demonstrated talent for 
bypassing the intellectuals and communi- 
cating directly with the Negro man-in- 
the street. 2) His ill-fated Powell Amend- 
ment to the school-construction bill (no 
federal money for segregated schools) and 
his battle for its adoption during the last 
session of Congress made the name of 
Powell a Negro household word. 3) Sensi- 
tive to the slightest change in the Negro 
political pulse, Adam Powell doubtless 
feels there is political mileage to be made 


The others: 
Detroit’s Charles C. 


Chicago’s William L. Dawson, 
Diggs Jr., both Democrats. 


in an early jump toward the G.O.P. 

Since Franklin Roosevelt's first re- 
election in 1936, the Negro vote has been 
one of the sturdiest links in the Demo- 
cratic Party’s often fragile chain of minor- 
ity blocs. But as Powell well knows, the 
link is weakening under the abrasion of 
the civil-rights issue. In Baltimore, for 
instance. there are signs of a major shift 
in the big Negro vote—20% of the city’s 
total. In 1952 it was Democratic, al- 
most 7-3; this year it may split evenly 
between the parties. Reason for the pos- 
sible shift: Maryland's steady civil-rights 
progress under Republican Governor 
Theodore McKeldin, Ike’s personally en- 
couraged desegregation of public facili- 
ties in nearby Washington. Civil rights 
is also challenging the bread-and-butter 
issues for the Negro’s political attention 
in such cities as St. Louis, Cleveland 
and San Francisco. 

But a 20-year habit is not broken easily, 
and for all the restiveness, most of the 
nation’s estimated 3,500,000 Negro votes 
probably will go to Adlai Stevenson again 
this year. The 75% margin by which he won 
them in 1952, however, is now expected 
to be reduced to something like 60%- 
65%. In states where national or local 
caces are close, e.g., Missouri, California, 
Michigan, Ohio, New York, such a pro- 
Republican shift could be all-important. 


IOWA 
Against the Anthills 


{See Cover] 

Across the rolling plains of Iowa last 
week in a Chevrolet station wagon cruised 
a trim, taut, fast-moving man with a bris- 
tling crew cut and a businesslike air. His 
days were an 18-hour succession of Repub- 
lican breakfasts, Kiwanis Club luncheons, 
women’s teas, greetings on Main Street, 
conversations in corn fields and gasoline- 
station stops. The gas stations were impor- 
tant, There he would shake hands with the 
man at the pump, greet the mechanic, 
stride into the diner for a word with the 
fry cook and a cup of coffee with the cus- 
tomers. The Iowa traveler was Leo Hoegh 
(pronounced hoig), and he was engaged 
in one of the most complex process 
American politics: running for governor. 

In all the 29 states that will elect gov- 
ernors during the national elections next 
month, a myriad of little grouches and 
grievances and impressions form an impor- 
tant part of the political picture. This is 
particularly true when an incumbent gov- 
ernor such as Leo Hoegh is seeking re- 
election. National, state and local issues 
intertwine and conflict and complicate one 
another (last week staunch Eisenhower 
Republican Hoegh, convinced that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson is a 
local political liability. kept far away when 
Benson visited Iowa). At times, issues 
that logically should help the candidate are 
fatal. In some cases a whole collection of 
political anthills pile together to form a 
mountain of opposition. 

In the case of Iowa's Leo Hoegh, the 
combination of national and local factors 
is as complex and complete as if some 
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diabolical political chemist had poured to- 
gether strains of virus out of every test 
tube in the laboratory. An honest, able 
governor, he has improved roads, schools 
and state institutions, has worked tirelessly 
and successfully to increase his state’s in- 
dustrial potential and to ease its agricul- 
tural woe. But he is in trouble. 

The factors in Hoegh’s situation range 
all the way from the ridiculous to the 
fundamental. Some Iowans are against 
Hoegh because a bumptious, publicity- 
seeking television performer named Dag- 
mar once bulged through his outer office 
bussed the governor and then loped on 
up to the legislature, where she darned 
near kissed a quorum. Others are against 
him on the basic issue that he has raised 
taxes, Some farmers oppose him because 
they do not like the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s farm program; some Repub- 
licans are displeased because of his feel- 
ings toward Secretary Benson. And some 
of the plain, quiet, steady people of Iowa, 
who like their public officials plain, quiet 
and steady, are against him simply be- 
cause he has moved so fast and has 
done so much. Said one Indianola house- 
wife last week: “That ‘Hoag’ should stay 
around Iowa instead of gallivanting off 
every which way on this and that. I 
think he’s stuck on himself.” 

As Goes the Farmer. Leo Hoegh’s polit- 
ical problems are all bound up in the char- 
acter of his state. Iowa is farming. The 
state’s official pamphlet points out with 
rural pride that it has no large city (Des 
Moines, the largest, has a population of 
185,000). Iowa produc es more hogs, poul- 
try, eggs and timothy seed than any other 
state, and is stung by the fact that in 1955 
largely because of drought, it lost first rank 
as a corn producer to neighboring Illinois. 

But Iowa is more than corn and hogs 
and hayseed. It produced Painter Grant 
Wood (American Gothic); it educated 
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Negro Scientist George Washington Car- 
ver; it inspired (at Spillville, in Winne- 
shiek County) visiting Czech Composer 
Antonin Dvorak. Iowa boasts the highest 
literacy rate (99.2%) of any state in the 
And in recent years the state has 
become more and more industrial. It has 
the biggest fountain-pen (Sheaffer) fac- 
tory in the world; in 1955 the value 
of manufactured products in the state 
came to $3.9 billion v. $2 billion for 
farm receipts. 

Despite the industrial boom, the state’s 
economy is still based on the land. More 
than one-fourth of the factory workers in 
the five largest urban areas make their liv- 
ing by supplying the farmers; the biggest 
employer in the state (payroll: 9,500) is 
still Deere & Co. (farm equipment). When 
the farmer prospers, almost everyone pros- 
pers; when the farmer spends less, there 
are likely to be cutbacks all along the line. 

Troublesome Sum. In the Great De- 
pression, Iowa was not so hard up as 
some other farm states, e.g., North Da- 
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kota. And during the lush World War II 
years, the mortgages were paid off, the 
barns were painted, and the bank ac- 
counts grew fat to buy freezers and furs 
and college tuition and Buicks. Then came 
the inevitable adjustment when war de- 
mand for food ended. From 1953 to 1955. 
Iowa’s cash farm income fell 10%. This 
year, the farmers are doing somewhat bet- 
ter. From a year ago corn is up 17¢ a bu., 
oats are up 15¢, choice steers $3.60 a cwt. 
Hogs are about the same as last year, but 
are well above last spring. This year’s 
greatest problem is drought in the western 
and central half of the state, which will 
pull the statewide corn-production aver- 
age down to 47 bu. an acre (although 
some farms in the northern part of the 
state are hauling in 100 bu.). Easing the 
pain, particularly in the drought areas, 
will be checks totaling some $54 million 
from the Eisenhower Administration's 
soil bank, which were beginning to trickle 
into rural-route mailboxes last week. 
The sum of the economy of Iowa is 
that the larger urban areas (partly be- 
cause of increased industrialization) are 
doing all right, middle-sized places are 
getting along fairly well, but the small 
towns are hurting. In a state that likes a 
comfortable status quo as much as Iowa 
expanding industrializa- 





such a situation 
tion, squeezed agriculture 
nomic conditions and higher state taxes— 
means political trouble for someone. Most- 
ly, and somewhat illogically, it means 
trouble, not for Ike, not for G.O.P. Sena- 
torial Incumbent Bourke Hickenlooper, 
but for the man in the Statehouse, Gov- 
ernor Leo Hoegh. 

A Dime for Manure. This is really no 
surprise to Leo Hoegh, for he is a true son 
of Iowa, and he knows how the people 
are likely to feel. His grandfather, Nels 
Peder Hoegh (Hoegh is Danish for hawk), 
left a farm in Denmark in 1866 to make 
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a tidy fortune in the Colorado gold boom, 
and then with good sense invested it in 
fertile Audubon County land in west cen- 
tral Iowa. He became a patriarch of the 
Danish community, a leading Republican 
and a county supervisor. and he gave a 
farm to each of his 13 children. 

On the 160-acre corn-hog farm that 
Nels gave to his son William, Leo Hoegh 
was born on March 30, 1908. Brought up 
in a strict Danish Lutheran household, he 
did not learn to speak English until he 
was six years old. One of his first teachers 
remembers that she had to tell him not 
to work so hard in school. To earn pocket 
money, he set up a shoeshine stand in 
front of the theater in Elk Horn (present 


Only the year before, his father, who 
was president of the Farmers Savings 
Bank in Elk Horn, lost everything he had, 
As the Depression grew worse, William 
Hoegh sold all his assets and poured the 
money into the bank. but he could not 
save it. Despite the elder Hoegh’s great 
personal sacrifice, there are some voters 
in the area who still hold the bank's fail- 
ure against the Hoegh family. It is one of 
those anthills of state politics. 

Nickel Breakfast. In those lean years 
Leo Hoegh started practicing law, often 
beginning his day with a 5¢ breakfast of a 
glass of milk and a roll and just as often 
managing to spend no more than 50¢ a 
day for all his meals. “Were things tough 
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"You might also remember Leo.” 


pop. 570), charged 5¢ for regular shines 
and ro¢ if there was manure on the shoes. 
At the Pottawattamie County court- 
house, in nearby Council Blufis, Leo 
watched entranced as lawsuits were tried 
and one locally famed trial lawyer be- 
came his hero. That was when he decided 
what he wanted to be. “I liked what he 
could do for people,”” says Leo. “I guess 
that’s when the lawyering bug got me.” 
He went to the University of Iowa in the 
spiked-near-beer era, had his share, be- 
came a campus political manipulator, and 
was elected to the elite A.F.I. (All For 
Iowa) in recognition of all-round achieve- 
ment. During the summers he fished out 
30 distressed swimmers as a lifeguard at 
the posh Hotel Broadmoor in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and got a precinct work- 
er’s view of Iowa selling aluminum kitch- 
enware door to door. He graduated from 
the University of Iowa College of Law in 
1932, when the racking pains of the De- 
pression were reaching their peak. 
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then?” he says. “Oh, my God, they were 
tough. Most of my practice was saving 
farms from foreclosure, getting the mort- 
gage cut down and taking what the farmer 
could pay as a fee, which wasn’t much. 
But I think I saved quite a few farms, 
and made quite a few friends.” 

He settled in Chariton (1956 pop. 
5.700), 45 miles southeast of Des Moines. 
Like all good Iowans, he joined every or- 
ganization in sight—the Gun Club, the 
Rotary Club, the Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Knights of Pythias, Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Methodist Church (there 
was no Lutheran Church in Chariton), 
built a reputation as a civic organizer and 
as a Republican worker. The almost in- 
evitable next step came in 1936, when he 
stumped Lucas County to win election to 
the state legislature. During the campaign 
he also wooed and won dimpled Mary 


% irom left: Kristin, 12; wife Mary Louise; 
Janis. 7 


Louise Foster, director of the Methodist 
choir. (“Leo would be up at 6 o'clock. 
shake hands with 600 farmers during the 
day, and be on my front porch by 7:30 
p.m. sharp.” ) 

Building a solid, orthodox reputation as 
an unrelenting penny pincher, Leo Hoegh 
pleased his constituents, twice won re- 
election. Then came the event that sent 
Leo Hoegh heading south into the Army 
and sent many an orthodoxy galley-west: 
World War IT, 

Behind Russian Lines. One day in 1942 
Captain (ex-R.O.T.C.) Hoegh was lead- 
ing his company in bayonet drill when the 
division commander spotted him. whisked 
him to division headquarters at G-3 (op- 
erations) and sent him off—a_ captain 
among colonels—to Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School. He graduated in the top 
10% of his class, soon went to Europe as 
operations officer for the ro4th Infantry 
(“Timberwolf”) Division, wrote the op- 
erations orders that carried the ro4th 
through to the Rhine and into Germany. 
He won his medals—Legion of Honor, 
Croix de guerre with palm, Bronze Star 
with cluster. At war’s end, when the ro4th 
linked up with the Soviet forces in Ger- 
many, Lieut. Colonel Hoegh was in a 
group that flew behind the Russian lines 
in a Piper Cub to establish liaison with 
Marshal Konev’s advancing army. 

For a country lawyer from Iowa, di- 
recting the operations of a 17,000-man 
infantry division was big and exciting. It 
gave direct. driving Leo Hoegh a broader 
horizon, a new sense of confidence in his 
own administrative ability, an urge to get 
things done fast. But back in Iowa, these 
new-found qualities were not necessarily 
pure assets. Says Virgil Meyer, Hoegh’s 
law partner: “It took Leo about five years 
to settle down. He was all Army. He 
wanted to talk right at the point. and you 
can’t always do that in the law, The only 
thing I could do was let him go over to 
the courthouse and get beat.” 

Hoegh plunged back into civic and po- 
litical activity with the same fast pace, 
was elected the first World War II com- 
mander of the American Legion post, be- 
came chairman of the Chariton Develop- 
ment Co. to woo new industry, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Rotary Club, a leader in the National 
Guard. In 1948 he stumped for liberal 
Harold Stassen, in 1950 ran in the primary 
against entrenched Republican Congress- 
man Karl LeCompte. “For the Republican 
Party,” said eager Campaigner Hoegh, 
“do-nothing and me-too are out. The 
party should draw its inspiration from the 
people and free itself from the shackles 
of the Old Guard.” Old Guardsman Le- 
Compte beat him 2-1. 

A Swing to Ike. By 1951 unorthodox 
Leo Héegh was pushing for Eisenhower 
for President in a state where the Repub- 
lican leaders were strong for Ohio’s Sen- 
ator Robert Taft. He had seen General 
Eisenhower in Europe during the war. “I 
was impressed by Ike because he asked 
questions,” says Hoegh. “He wanted to 
find out what was on people’s minds. And 
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he had an open mind of his own.” Hoegh 
was a key tactician in a group of younger 
Republicans who swung a majority of 
Iowa's delegates to Eisenhower on the 
first ballot at the Republican National 
Convention in 1952. 

Hoegh’s maneuverings brought him to 
the attention of Ike-minded Governor 
William Beardsley, who appointed Hoegh 
Iowa's attorney general in February 1953. 
Methodist Teetotaler Hoegh soon created 
a fuss by insisting on strict enforcement 
of Iowa’s widely ignored law against sale 
of liquor by the drink. With the help of 
the state's well-organized dry forces, he 
won the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor in 1954 and beat Des Moines Dem- 
ocrat Clyde Herring, namesake of the 
late Democratic U.S. Senator (1937-43), 
by a cornhusk-thin margin of 25,000 votes 
in a total of 850,000. Anxious to get go- 
ing. he moved into the governor's mansion 
before inauguration day, thereby set 
tongues chucking. 

"High-Tax Hoegh." When the new 
governor delivered his first message to the 
legislature, the Old Guard and the old- 
timers who remembered his prewar days 
as an economizer were shocked right off 
their seats. He proposed a wide-ranging 
program which raised state aid to public 
schools to 25% of the cost of operating 
schools, increased appropriations for state 
colleges and institutions. He outlined a 
new highway safety program, including 
speed limits (there had been none pre- 
viously). He urged recognition of the union 
shop, legislative reapportionment to *re- 
duce the control of rural areas over the 
cities, funds to promote industrial expan- 
sion, and a reduction in the voting age 
from 21 to 18. Said a dazed legislator: 
“No Iowa governor in history has pre- 
sented so ambitious a program. He can’t 
hope to get it all enacted in one session.” 

While the legislature was still reeling 
from the first message, Hoegh hit it again 
by asking for an increase of more than 
$31 million a year in revenue to finance 
the biggest annual budget in Iowa history, 
$146 million. His requests included al- 
most $19 million for aid to education, 
$1,700,000 more for state institutions, 
$2,700,000 for increased salaries and serv- 
ices. To pay the cost, he proposed in- 
creases in the taxes on beer, cigarettes 
and gasoline. a capital-gains tax and ex- 
tension of the sales tax to include services. 
By that time the legislature was aghast, 
and the Republican floor leaders of the 
house and senate handed out a cold state- 
ment; “This legislature will not be anxious 
to levy new taxes.” 

But after 111 days of pulling and haul- 
ing, including some cajoling and _ table- 
pounding by Hoegh, the legislature gave 
him a great deal of what he had asked 
for. It increased revenue $22 million, 
accepted in major part his programs for 
education, highways, state services and 
institutions. It increased taxes on ciga- 
rettes, corporations, beer and gasoline, 
and adopted a capital-gains tax. Then, 
just before the session ended, it tossed on 
Hoegh’s desk a_ politically sizzling tax 
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increase that he had opposed: a raise in 
the state sales tax from 2% to 24%. He 
signed it. Says he: “I was saddled with 
the thing the legislature had passed. But 
I had to sign it or we'd go back to 
deficit spending.” 

Governor Hoegh came out of the ses- 
sion with praise from educators, good- 
roads enthusiasts and the progressive wing 
of his party, but with a label that his 
Democratic opponents are, in 1956, splat- 
tering all over his record: “High-Tax 
Hoegh.” 

"Into Everything."' Hoegh’s adminis- 
tration produced results that nearly every 
Iowan can see and feel as he drives the 
highways and country roads, picks up his 
youngsters at the newly consolidated 


schools, or profits from the paychecks of 





Art Shay—Lire 
Democrat Lovetess 
"Do you want 'High-Tax Hoegh'?" 


new industry. But nonetheless many an 
Iowan is irked because he sees and hears 
too much of the governor who, as one 
Statehouse staffer put it, has been “into 
everything.” 

Some protest that Hoegh’s calling out 
of the National Guard to enforce a high- 
way safety program was a “grandstand” 
play. Others believe that Hoegh’s flying 
over the state to survey drought areas in 
a National Guard plane was a waste of 
public funds (though they were federal 
funds). There was an uproar when the 
state purchasing agent made a_ special 
trade-in deal, avoiding the $2,000 limit on 
the prices for a state auto, to get the gov- 
ernor an air-conditioned Oldsmobile se- 
dan. Another outcry came when he flew 
to a former Iowans’ picnic in Long Beach, 
Calif. in a National Guard plane, and 
went from there to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at his own expense. 
The Des Moines Ministerial Association 
was apoplectic when he accepted as a gift 
to the state the grand champion calf of 
the 1955 State Fair, only to discover later 








that the bearer of the gift was Omaha’s 
Storz Brewing Co. 


Next to these anthills are bigger 
mounds of grievance. Hoegh lost the ac- 
tive support of the leaders of the Iowa 
Manufacturers Association when he main- 
tained his stand for the union shop. Said 
one I.M.A. leader: “Hoegh is too unreli- 
able, too liberal for the I.M.A. These 
small factory owners in the small towns— 
the nurserymen and the guys with 1oo- 
worker factories—are scared to death of 
unions. Most of them don’t even want 
new industry in town because it might 
bring in labor unions.” On the other side 
of the coin, Hoegh’s stand has not been 
enough to win the support of organized 
labor. Says he ruefully: “The I.M.A, has 
dried up on me, and labor is supporting 
my opponent, and I'm left holding the 
bag.” 

Because he has opposed Secretary Ben- 
son, Hoegh has lost the active support of 
the pro-Benson Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, but has not won the backing of 
anti-Benson farm organizations. He does 
not object to Benson's policy (he has 
urged “flexible supports or some other 
means to get the farmer full parity in the 
marketplace”) as much as he does to 
Benson's attitude, which he considers any- 
thing but flexible. 

“Democrats Have Did." Playing all 
the factors against Hoegh is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor, 45-vear-old 
Herschel C. Loveless, former mayor of 
Ottumwa (pop. 33.000). A onetime rail- 
road-bridge-building foreman whose edu- 
cation was limited to high school, Love- 
less speaks to the voters in shop English 
(“Hoegh has went”; “Democrats have 
did”), but he speaks a language that 
opens the ears. “The cost of state govern- 
ment when income is on the decline is 
the No. 1 problem in Lowa,” he tells his 
campaign audiences. “Do you want ‘High- 
Tax Hoegh’ back in the State Capitol?” 

Running behind, Hoegh is running 
hard. He is running on his own record, 
not anyone's coattails, and pushing one 
central point: “We have achieved progress 
for better schools, better roads and better 
mental health.” Then he drops in a request 
that the people go to the polls and “vote 
for Eisenhower, vote for Hickenlooper, 
and while you're in there, you might also 
remember to vote for Leo.” 

Down the Drain? Going into the 1956 
elections, Republicans hold every top po- 
litical position in Iowa, and Leo Hoegh 
does not aim to be the one who is 
knocked out. Of the 32 governors since 
Iowa became a state, only five have been 
Democrats. When reporters point this out 
to Governor Hoegh and ask him about the 
polls that show him running behind, he 
replies with a characteristic, “Haw!” and 
then asks: “What are you boys trying to 
do, ruin my morale?” 

As a result of hard campaigning and 
growing support from the whole Republi- 
can organization, Hoegh seems to be gain- 
ing. Some of his supporters have been 
pressuring him to take two steps that 
they think might sew up the election: 1) 
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reverse his position on the union shop to 
thaw out the Iowa Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and 2) promise that he will re- 
duce taxes in his next administration to 
please everyone. Much like a man named 
Benson, whose adamant attitude he does 
not like. Leo Hoegh has refused to turn 
his coat. Says he: “I'd rather go down the 
drain with my program than try to weasel 
out now. And I don't think I'm going 
down any drains.” 

Actually there is no dramatic solution 
to the troubles that beset Leo Hoegh. 
His principal problem is that he has 
caught the spirit of an era that is begin- 
ning to recognize the need for a resurgence 
of good local and state government—and 
in doing so. he has perhaps stirred his 
quiet state too much, But if he has gone 
too far too fast. he can take a governor's 
small comfort from the conviction that 
one year—if not this year—his state will 
forget the anthills and look with satisfac- 
tion on the considerable movements of 
home-grown progressive government. 


OHIO 
Q. & A. 


In their key race for the U.S. Senate, 
Ohio's Democratic Governor Frank Lau- 
sche had blocked all the plunging at- 
tempts of Republican Incumbent George 
Bender to corner him for face-to-face de- 
bate (Time, Oct. 8). But last week Lausche 
arrived to make a “nonpolitical” speech 
to a group of Negro businessmen in 
Columbus—only to discover that George 
Bender was already on hand with the 
political question that had been puzzling 
Ohioans for months. . 

“I'd like him,” cried Bender, “to tell 
you how he'd vote to organize the Senate 
if he were elected.” It was a_ ticklish 
moment, for Lausche, who last June 
tempted Ohio’s Republicans by implying 
that he would vote with the Republicans 
on Senate organization—and had _ since 
been calming Democrats by claiming that 
newsmen had distorted his words. But 
Frank Lausche, a master at appearing 
both things to both parties, was equal to 
the occasion, “I am,” he replied, “a Dem- 
ocrat second and an American first. I will 
never hesitate to cross party lines when I 
think it will serve my country best.” 

All of which left Bender just as frus- 
trated and Ohioans as puzzled as before. 


UTAH 
From Pigeon to Sea Gull 


After broiling that tough old rooster, 
Governor J. Bracken Lee, in Utah’s Re- 
publican gubernatorial primary, G.O.P. 
Nominee George Clyde seemed to have 
a tender pigeon in Democratic Candidate 
Lorenzo Clark Romney. But last week 
Bracken Lee, who still has a dedicated 
personal following, announced his can- 
didacy as a write-in independent, a move 
sure to cut into Clyde’s Republican vote 
next month. Result of the Republican 
split: Democrat Romney was transformed 
from dead pigeon into an ominous Utah 
sea gull. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Big Red & the Grundykins 


From U.S. Steel's sprawling Fairless 
plant in the East to Pittsburgh’s glowing 
furnaces in the West. Pennsylvania is 
bursting with prosperity. In Election Year 
1956, the voter can savor ground breast 
of ox at his political picnics. Yet, in the 
midst of such plenty, a once mighty 
Pennsylvania institution and a once un- 
beatable Pennsylvania leader have fallen 
upon breadcrust-hard times. The institu- 
tion: Pennsylvania's regular Republican 
Party organization (still known as the 
Grundy machine after its longtime boss, 
stiff-necked Uncle Joe Grundy. now 93 
and removed from politics). The leader: 
Republican Senator James Henderson 





Edward Clark—Lire 
REPUBLICAN DuFF 
Down to breadcrust times. 


(“Big Red”) Duff, as willing to fight at 
73 as when he was a brawling lad in the 
wildcat oilfields, but now trailing in his 
campaign for re-election against Phila- 
delphia’s ultra-liberal, former Mayor Jo- 
seph Clark. 

Jim Duff and the Grundy machine are 
not falling together. They are, by mutual 
choice made years ago, falling apart. It 
was progressive Republican Duff who first 
demonstrated the vulnerability of the Re- 
publican organization grown fat, arrogant 
and corrupt. With the help of the Grundy 
machine, Duff was elected governor in 
1946—and was one of the state's ablest. 
A major reason for his success was his 
refusal to show fear or favor toward the 
machine that demanded both, The break- 
up was swift and spectacular: Duff's Sen- 
ate election in 1950 was almost as bitter 
to the Old Guardsmen as Democrat Joe 
Clark’s Philadelphia mayoralty win in 
1951 or Democrat George Leader's guber- 
natorial victory in 1954. 


"Ike Told Me." In the last four years 
the Republican organization has seen its 
statewide registration lead plunge from 
more than 1,000,000 to about 400,000. 
This year the machine may not be able to 
raise enough money to pay for poll watch- 
ers in Philadelphia. Such is the sorry 
state of the regular G.O.P. organization 
that it could not even produce roo ushers 
for Vice President Richard Nixon’s Phila- 
delphia speech early this month. (The 
Citizens for Eisenhower finally rounded 
up the volunteer ushers, picked up the 
radio and television tab, turned the affair 
into a success. } 

As a U.S. Senator, Jim Duff soon 
played into the hands of his old enemies. 
A free-swinging heavyweight (6 ft. 1 in., 
182 Ibs.) and distinctly an executive type. 
he needed more room to punch than the 
Senate cloisters could give him. He stepped 
down from the Senate’s back benches 
only to give early. effective preconvention 
support to Dwight Eisenhower in 1952. 
Although he has since been one of the 
Administration’s most loyal supporters, he 
has also been one of the least influential. 
In his distaste for the Senate, bristle- 
haired Jim Duff neglected both friend 
and foe back home; e.g., last spring, when 
the Republican State Committee met in 
Philadelphia, Duff did not even show up 
to contest the old Grundy machine’s con- 
trol. Unhappy Jim was reluctant to 
stand for re-election this year, finally 
agreed only because “Ike told me he 
needed me.’ 

"Bubble-Gum Candidate." Once the de- 
cision was made, the old warrior’s battle 
gorge began to rise. “I’m getting,” he 
says of Opponent Joe Clark, “so I hate 
that guy’s guts.” Chugging around in his 
Ford station wagon, Duff has covered 
some 6,coo miles in his campaign, plans 
another 10,000 before Nov. 6. (“Damn, 
I've never done anything like this be- 
fore.’) To Jim Duff, the biggest issue in 
the 1956 elections is peace. “For anyone 
to think that Stevenson could replace 
Eisenhower as the keeper of the peace.” 
he tells his audiences, “is fantastic beyond 
the dreams of imagination.” 

He savagely attacks Joe Clark, de- 
scribing him as a “bubble-gum candidate” 
whose membership in Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action means involvement “in a 
powerful leftwing and underground activi- 
ty.” When he is accused of unfair tactics, 
Big Red merely snorts: “You can’t hit 
Joe Clark below the belt because he is 
all belly and no head.” Midnightly, Jim 
Duff can still be found shaking hands in 
hotel lobbies or sweating away on the 
next day’s speeches, which he insists on 
writing himself. 

Duff's is a lonely fight, especially since 
he is getting little help from members of 
the regular organization. (One notable ex- 
ception: State Chairman George Bloom, 
a Grundy follower, who is doing his best.) 
Only last week was Duff able to wangle 
enough money from the organization con- 
trolled state committee for his first 15- 
minute statewide television appearance. 
But just as important as his trouble with 
the machine is the fact that Jim Duff 
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got off to a Labor Day campaign start 
against a popular, appealing Democrat 
who has been working hard and effectively 
since Lincoln’s Birthday. 

“Ranting & Roaring.” Joe Clark, 55, 
is an all-out, unabashed liberal. “A liberal,” 
he once wrote, “is one who believes in 
utilizing the full force of government for 
the advancement of social. political and 
economic justice at the municipal. state, 
national and international levels.” With 
Richardson Dilworth, who succeeded him 
as mayor, and Jim Finnegan. now Adlai 
Stevenson's campaign manager. Clark led 
the revolt that turned Philadelphia from 
a Republican stronghold into a Democratic 
bastion. 

As a politician, lean Ivy Leaguer (Har- 
vard ’23) Joe Clark is equally at home 
tossing off a bourbon and water with the 
boys in the back room, talking earnestly 
and persuasively to small groups of do- 
gooders, or delivering the sort of spread- 
eagle oratory that Clark himself some- 
times calls “ranting and roaring.” His 
most effective issue so far has been Jim 
Duff's Senate absenteeism. Pointing to an 
empty chair on the speaker's platform, 
Clark cries: “That's where the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania is supposed 
to be sitting, but he is almost never 
there. Do we want our chair empty? I'd 
like to sit in that chair.” 

Presidential Rescue. If Joe Clark is to 
sit in Duff's chair, it will be despite a 
tongue’ that sometimes lands him in 
trouble. In Pittsburgh, the home town of 
patronage-powerful Mayor David Law- 
rence, Clark went out of his way to de- 
nounce Pennsylvania's spoils system as run 
both by Republicans and by Governor 
George Leader's Democratic administra- 
tion. But such is the unity of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Democratic Party (a unity due in 
large measure to the enjoyment of the 
patronage that Joe Clark derides) that 
Democrat Lawrence found himself able 
to laugh the whole thing off. “It was 
silly of him to say that when he didn't 
have to.” scoffed Lawrence, “but it 
doesn’t matter.” 

To Pittsburgh last week. in a determined 
attempt to rescue Jim Duff. came Gettys- 
burg Farmer Dwight Eisenhower, whose 
own popularity remains high in Pennsyl- 
vania. After Ike's blue-ribbon endorsement 
(the warmest of the campaign to date), 
things looked somewhat brighter for Jim 
Duff, who has never yet lost an election. 
Republican headquarters in Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh reported a surge of financial 
contributions and volunteer workers. State 
Chairman Bloom heaved an audible sigh 
of relief about the improved state pros- 
pects. But some of the Grundy boys 
were still following after their oldtime 
leader (1904-21), Boies Penrose, who be- 
lieved firmly in the precept that when it 
came “to deciding between losing an elec- 
tion and losing control of the party, lose 
the election.” Unless organizations, volun- 
teers and the powerful influence of 
Dwight Eisenhower are joined in putting 
Jim Duff across, Pennsylvania's Republi- 
can wreckage may not be worth control- 
ling—not even by a Grundykin. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Who's for Whom 

© The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, pro-Stevenson in 1952, endorsed 
Eisenhower. Explained Guy L. Brown, 
boss of the 80,0co-member independent 
union: U.S. prosperity is a direct result of 
Ike’s fiscal and labor policies. and “it 
would be a terrible mistake to make a 
change in the administration.” 
@ Dan Turner, Iowa farmer, onetime 
(1931-33) Iowa governor, strong 1952 Ike- 
man and lifetime Republican, who last 
month called for the resignation of Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, 
shifted to Stevenson-Kefauver. 

@ Lewis Douglas, Arizona banker, the 
New Deal’s first (1933) Director of the 


Edward Clork—Lire 
Democrat CLARK 
Up to an empty chair. 


Budget, U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain 
under Truman and three-time Demo- 
cratic Congressman, backed Eisenhower 
(as he did in 1952) for his unique inter- 
national “stature and substance.” but 
promised to work hard for the local Ari- 
zona Democratic ticket. 

@ Trevor Gardner, longtime Republican, 
guided-missiles specialist and onetime 
(1955-56) Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Research and Development, 
who quit his job in disgust with the slow 
pace of the missiles program, said he would 
“vote the straight Democratic ticket.” 

@ The Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 
which endorsed Ejisenhower-Nixon in 
1952, polled the editors of its 19 papers 
for 1956 sentiments, got back a unani- 
mous repeat endorsement. 

@ The Minneapolis Star and Tribune, en- 
dorsing Eisenhower-Nixon as it did in 
1952, explained: Ike has stabilized the 
dollar and produced “almost full employ- 
ment”; he has “proved himself always 
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sure-footed” in foreign affairs; and “Rich- 
ard Nixon has been a first-rate Vice 
President.” 

Q The Oregon Journal of Portland, Ore.. 
which backed Adlai Stevenson in 1952, 
switched to Eisenhower. Reason: Ike “has 
grown tremendously in office,” while “in 
the heat of the present campaign Steven- 
son is not talking sense.” 

@ The Bloomington (IIl.) Pantagraph, 
Adlai Stevenson’s family newspaper, re- 
versed its 1952 position and endorsed 
Stockholder Stevenson. Explained the in- 
dependent Pantagraph: in 1952 Stevenson 
was sponsored by an entrenched Truman 
Administration, but “today he is a free 
man... in no way obligated to the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, or any other deal.” 
@ The Dartmouth, student daily at Dart- 
mouth (Hanover, N.H.) College. which 
has consistently (except for 1948, when it 
backed Henry Wallace) supported Dem- 
ocratic candidates, broke with tradition 
and endorsed Eisenhower. Reason: Ike’s 
“program of moderate conservatism” has 
expressed “the will of the people,” and 
“more than justifies. . . giving the Presi- 
dent and his party a vote of confidence.” 


THE JUDICIARY 
Hell's Canyon & the Law 


An outfit called the National Hell's 
Canyon Association, Inc. blossomed and 
bristled like a desert cactus last year, 
soon after the Federal Power Commission 
turned down an eight-year-old proposal 
that the Government build a single high 
dam in Idaho’s Hell’s Canyon, instead 
licensed a private utility to build three 
small dams in the area (Time, Aug. 1s, 
1955). Turning furiously to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals in Washington, the association 
charged that the FPC action amounted 
to “administrative lawlessness” and de- 
manded that the court order the license 
revoked. Chief argument: under the terms 
of the Federal Power Act. the FPC was 
required to choose a project “best adapted 
to a comprehensive plan” for public- 
resource development. Declared the asso- 
ciation: a federal high dam would meet 
that requirement, the Idaho Power Co.'s 
private project does not. 

Last week the court gave its answer: 
“We find no instance in which the com- 
mission | violated] the governing statute” 
—which gives it “broad discretion” to 
approve whatever projects it judges best 
suited to the nation’s needs. Before exer- 
cising this discretion, said the court, the 
FPC gave “mature consideration” to both 
plans and concluded—on the basis of the 
evidence—that each was “equally com- 
prehensive.” Weighing in favor of the 
private project was the fact that Congress 
has consistently refused to authorize a 
federal dam. Hence, the FPC “chose be- 
tween a $400 million plan, which nobody 
was offering to undertake, and another 
comprehensive development for which 
private capital in the sum of $175 million 
is immediately available, so construction 
can begin at once.” Concluded the court: 
the FPC’s right to make such a choice is 
legally unassailable. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE UNITED NATIONS 
Road to Suez 


The first question before the Security 
Council was: What is Egypt's mood on 
the Suez question, hard or malleable? 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi, whose 
ability as a diplomat is best described by 
the fact that he has held top jobs under 
both King Farouk and President Nasser, 
leaned over the horseshoe table and started 
to talk. First, bald Mahmoud Fawzi re- 
cited in his soft voice Egypt's familiar 
grievances against the French and British. 
Then he purred: “Foremost in importance 
[is] a system of cooperation between the 
Egyptian authority operating the Suez 


keep two people apart. Your job is to get 
the parties together.” 

"Words, Just Words.” For three days, 
usually with Hammarskjold just listening, 
the three foreign ministers talked in the 
skyscraper suite. The Westerners felt that 
they were getting Fawzi to concede little. 

Words, just words,” blurted discour- 
aged Christian Pineau on leaving one 
session. Said another diplomat: “Fawzi 
is conducting a striptease, but so far 
he hasn't shown an inch of skin.” At 
night Hammarskjold sat up late sifting 
comments of the bargainers and reducing 
them to essentials. 

When the ministers met on the fourth 

day, Hammarskjold laid before them a 








International 


BrITAIN’s LLoyp & Ecypt’s Fawzi at THE U.N. 
Internationalize," said one. ‘Cooperate,’ said the other. 


canal and the users of the canal.’”’ When 
the foreign ministers around the table 
heard that word “cooperation,” they had 
their answer. 

In response to this obvious invitation, 
the U.S.’s John Foster Dulles made the 
next conciliatory move. “The essence,” he 
said, “if... we are to seck justice, is 
that the operation of this international 
utility shall be insulated from the politics 
of any nation.” By his manner, Fawzi in- 
timated his assent; it was obviously time 
to head off Security Council action on an 
Anglo-French proposal to condemn Egypt 
for its canal seizure and explore what 
Fawzi meant by “cooperation.” Fawzi 
agreed to meet privately with Britain’s 
Selwyn Lloyd and France’s Christian Pi- 
neau in U.N. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s 38th-floor U.N. offices over- 
looking the East River. “I will be acting 
merely as a chaperon,” Hammarskjold 
told Dulles. Said Presbyterian Elder Dul- 
les, with a grin: “My understanding of 
a chaperon is a person whose job is to 
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set of six principles on which a negotia- 
tion of the Suez case could proceed. 
“Gentlemen, what do you think of this?” 
he asked. For another three hours the min- 
isters talked, quibbled, phrased and re- 
phrased. By late afternoon they had 
agreed. Then the Security Council was 
summoned back into full session, and 
Dag Hammarskjold read out the six prin- 
ciples on which the three foreign min- 
isters had agreed: 

1) no discrimination 
through the canal; 

2) respect for Egypt’s sovereignty; 

3) insulation of canal operations from 
the politics of any country; 

4) tolls to be decided by agreement 
between Egypt and the users; 

5) allocation of a “fair proportion” of 
dues for canal developments; 

6) arbitration of the sum to be paid the 
expropriated Suez Canal Company. 

The key point seemed to be No. 3— 
the one Dulles had called “the essence” 
of a just settlement. 


against transit 


"Most Gratifying." Limited as it wa: 
this represented the first important break 
through in the Suez affair. The diplomat 
rushed to capitalize on it, and Presider 
Eisenhower told his TV campaign “pres 
conference” that “it looks like a ver 
great crisis is behind us.” Lloyd and P 
neau had booked plane seats for retur 
home, but they postponed their flight: 
After talking with Dulles, they withdre 
their original anti-Egyptian resolution an 
prepared a new one. 

Its first part endorsed the six principle 
But it also called on the council to er 
dorse the 18-nations London conferenc 
demand for international control of th 
canal, a demand that Egypt had rejecte 
often and emphatically, and Russia ¢ 
well. “A beginning has been made,” Lloy 
told the council. “The hard problems | 
ahead.” The hardest problem was rigl 
on hand—both Fawzi and Russia’s Dmitt 
Shepilov balked at reviving the point « 
international control. There was little mo! 
to be said, so just before midnight tt 
council came to the vote. Nine delegat 
voted for all the Anglo-French resolutio 
but Shepilov, with Yugoslavia’s Koca P. 
povic for company, cast Russia’s vel 
against the section calling for intern: 
tional control. The result: the council e: 
dorsed only the “six principles”.as tl 
basis for further efforts to find a real sol 
tion to the conflicting needs of the Sue 
Canal’s users and its Egyptian confiscator 

The foreign ministers scattered to the 
capitals, But the issue stayed on tl 
U.N.’s agenda, and Secretary-Gener 
Hammarskjold went right to work ¢ 
arrangements for further negotiations | 
put real meat on the bare bones of pri 
ciple. The agreement was too vague | 
promise solid chance of a settlement, ar 
in Cairo, Gamal Abdel Nasser cast fe 
on the most important of the six principl 
by asking: “What does Mr. Dulles me: 
by ‘insulating the canal from politics 
The canal still runs through Egypt.” TI] 
week’s events, however, could be count 
a broad step toward conciliation and aw: 
from the recent angry moment when go’ 
ernments were mobilizing fleets and armi 
and threatening war over Suez. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Sense & Sound in Llandudno 


Gold balances were down again la 
month, and Britain’s trade gap was st 
widening. The cost of living inched hig 
er, helped by a penny rise in bread price 
The 20.000 reservists called to the colo 
because of the Suez crisis were resti 
and kicking up trouble in Cyprus at 
Malta military camps, and barracks 
home. Millions of Englishmen were di 
gruntled at the course of Suez. Tori 
themselves were grumbling about the 
leaders. “We want more Conservatis1 
more quickly,” cried fire-breathing Co 
servative Peter Emery of Reading, “at 
more guts in leadership!” 
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In that unpropitious atmosphere, the 
leaders of Britain’s government collected 
in the North Wales resort town of Llan- 
dudno last week to face up to 4,200 Con- 
servative Party members in their annual 
conference. 

Kiss & Rule. Leader after leader rose 
to explain what one protesting resolution 
called “the government’s apparent inabil- 
ity to reverse trends resulting from So- 
cialist maladministration” and to “use its 
strong majority to implement more forc- 
ibly its election promises.’’ Minister of 
Housing and Local Government Duncan 
Sandys pledged that he would decontrol 
10 million rent-controlled houses. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Harold Macmil- 
lan delivered a lengthy appeal for his plan 
to take Britain into a new European free- 
trade area (Time, Oct. 15). But by far 
the most ringing response to the rank and 
file’s complaints came from Lord Privy 
Seal R. A. Butler. 

Just a year ago, ailing and deeply de- 
pressed by the death of his wife, and 
about to step down as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “Rab” had helped to make a 
tepid conference more tepid, and had lost 
his place in the leadership stakes to the 
debonair Macmillan. Now he bounced 
back with the kind of clear, practical talk 


that shaped the “New Toryism” with 
which the party won its way back to 
power in 1950. With wit and humor, 


Rab Butler apprised the party of the 
ever-changing path to office: “In the 
Middle Ages you bullied your way to 
power. In the classical age you bribed 


your way to power. And for the major 
portion of the roth century, as readers 
oi Pickwick Papers will recall, you kissed 
your way to power. Nowadays we are 
obliged to argue our way to power.” 

“Prosperity politics” is not enough, said 
Butler. The Tory appeal must rest on two 
“main and realistic principles’: 1) “To 
wield the power of the state to balance 
the interests within it, producing a society 
in which rewards go to those who are suc- 
cessful in increasing the wealth of the 
whole, and so make it possible to help 
others who are in need’; and 2) “So to 
organize our international and defense 
policies as to hold our position in the 
world.” 

One problem the Tories under Anthony 
Eden have not solved is how to give vot- 
ers a clear distinction between Conserva- 
tive and Labor policies. “We must empha- 
size expansion rather than restriction,” 
Butler said. “We have to surf-ride on the 
industrial revolution, developing nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes, speeding 
the intelligent introduction of automation 
and extending facilities for technical and 
scientific training.” Openly challenging 
the might of Britain’s trade-union move- 
ment, he said: “We should use the au- 
thority of the state not to control and 
harry the individual but to curb the pow- 
er of states which arise within the state, 
just as kings did with overmighty sub- 
jects of old.” By the time he had finished, 
Conservatives were exchanging assurances 
that Rab Butler was back in the fray. 
“Now we don't need to worry about 
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Topical 
Tory CHAIRMAN BUTLER 
A surf ride on the revolution. 


where to find our next Prime Minister,” 
said one. 

For the Back-Bench Boys. Later, ap- 
pointed chairman of the Conservative and 
Unionist Associations, i.e., the Tory Par- 
ty. Rab introduced Sir Anthony Eden. 
Delegates waited impatiently while the 
Prime Minister traveled through page aft- 
er page of foolscap manuscript, to survey 
the domestic scene. But what about Suez? 
A rumor had run through the hall that 
Britain had agreed to drop her demand 
for international controls of the canal, but 
Sir Anthony’s comments were designed to 
set Tory hearts at rest on that matter. 
Warning against “hasty or optimistic 
judgment,” he said that “wide differences 
of opinion” remain. Then, in a passage 





Kemsley 
Mr. & Mrs. “SypNey Davies” 
Footprints on the beach. 


that pleased the bit-chomping ‘Suez 
Group” M.P.s, Eden concluded: ‘“Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at his press conference 
Thursday is reported to have said that 
you must have peace with justice or 
it is not peace. I agree with these words. 
That is why we have always said that 
with us force is the last resort—but it 
cannot be excluded.” 

Not since its last concourse of Welsh 
hymn singers had Llandudno resounded 
to such a chorus of glad cries as greeted 
Sir Anthony’s pledge, largely rhetorical 
though it was. And then the Tories went 
home, their problems still unsettled but 
their discomfiture greatly eased. 


The Vanishing Vicar 


As shepherd of the flock in tidy. sub- 
urban Woodford, just outside Manches- 
ter, the slim, silver-haired Rev. Philip St. 
John (rhymes with Injun) Wilson Ross, 
Cambridge °26. was irreproachable. On 
call to his parishioners for religious con- 
solation at any hour, he was also arch and 
sporting at children’s church picnics, full 
of charm at meetings of the church moth- 
ers, and a lively, intelligent man of the 
world with the businessmen of the local 
vestry. There were those, of course, whose 
evil tongues sought mischief in gossip 
over the frequent calls paid by the Rev. 
Mr. Ross on Wealthy Widow Kathleen 
Ryall about four years ago after the death 
of her husband—but, as Philip’s devoted 
wife Eileen herself said, “Mrs. Ryall was 
in a terribly distressed state and she 
needed spiritual guidance. My husband 
gave her that.” 

Morning Swim. In any case it made 
little difference, for three years later, 
on holiday with his wife and child in 
Wales, Philip Ross went out one day 
for his customary morning swim—and 
was never seen again. All that was left of 
him were his clothes and his footprints 
on the beach. Eileen Ross went back to 
Woodford in mourning. The parishioners 
held a memorial service and raised £600 
to build her a bungalow, and the bishop 
appointed a temporary vicar for Wood- 
ford until Ross's death should be declared 
official, as in due time it was. 

And there the story might have ended 
except for an anonymous letter that found 
its way to Scotland Yard and the press. 
The letter implied that the Rev. Mr. Ross 
was still very much alive and in happy 
residence with the Widow Ryall. “A fan- 
tastic rumor!” said Eileen Ross when she 
heard of it. ‘““My husband is dead.” But 
newsmen soon found a more enthusiastic 
listener in Mrs. Ryall’s daughter Wendy, 
23. “I’wouldn’t be at all surprised,” said 
Wendy coyly. Then, warming to the talk, 
she blurted: “I want to clear the air. The 
death was all fake. The day he ‘died,’ 
he telephoned my mother.” 

Throbs in the Headlines. With that to 
go on, Britain’s newsmen soon pieced to- 
gether the whole tale. Philip Ross and 
Kathleen Ryall had been childhood friends. 
Ross, newly in love with his old flame 
and desperate at the thought of losing her 
again, had faked his death and joined 
Mrs. Ryall. Moving first to London and 
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then to a house in the country (which 
bore. by the sheerest chance, the motto: 
“To live happily. let us live hidden’’), 
Mr. and’ Mrs. Sydney Davies—as they 
called themselves—had lived happily 
thereafter on Mrs. Ryall’s money. 
Last week, as their story exploded in 
the press, newsmen tracked down the 
couple on holiday at a hotel in Montreux, 
Switzerland, and the idyl throbbed in the 
headlines. Sobbing and distraught, Kath- 
leen returned to London in the company 
of her lawyer. “He has the face of a 
saint and is the only man I'll ever love,” 
she said of Philip. “We are ready to 
forgive and forget. We still love you 
dearly,” said Eileen Ross in a message 
to her husband. Thus doubly beloved, the 
Rev. Mr. Ross-Davies prudently lingered 
in Europe, while in England a solemn 
brood of lawyers set about annulling the 
legal consequences of his untimely death. 


The Costs of Temptation 


Insisting to the last that the whole ugly 
business was a frame-up engineered by 
disgruntled Czarist émigrés, officials at 
the Soviet embassy in London came re- 
luctantly to the conclusion that British 
justice could not be sidetracked. As Olym- 
pic Discus Thrower Nina Ponomareva 
doggedly practiced pushups for six weeks 
in an embassy bedroom, they maintained 
with stolid poker faces that in Russia no 
one is dragged to court until he is proved 
guilty. In Britain, the Foreign Office ex- 
plained patiently, things are different: 
there it is considered the court’s function 
to determine innocence or guilt. 

Last week, aghast at this odd Western 
way of doing things, but helpless to com- 
bat it, the Russians permitted burly Nina 
to go to court to answer the charge of 
stealing five cheap hats from London’s 
C. & A. Modes, Ltd. (Time, Sept. 10). “I 
hope you won't put it against her,” the 
shoplifting athlete's British counsel, Mer- 
vyn Griffith-Jones, told the court, ‘that 
she failed to surrender earlier.” During 
the four hours of testimony that followed, 
Nina, wearing the same fawn-colored gab- 
ardine in which she was arrested, stoutly 
insisted that she had paid for the hats, al- 
though she could not remember getting a 
receipt. The C. & A. store detectives in- 
sisted just as stoutly that she had scooped 
them up under cover of a paper bag from 
another store, Citing this “remarkable 
conflict of evidence,” Barrister Griffith- 
Jones put the question directly to Nina: 
“Did you steal any of those hats?” 
“Nyet,” said Nina Ponomareva. But the 
court thought different, “Having consid- 
ered all the evidence,” said Magistrate 
Clyde Wilson, “I must find the case 
proved . . . I realize the fallibility of hu- 
man nature. The hats displayed consti- 
tute a considerable temptation to many 
women. I think the interests of justice 
will be served if I discharge the prisoner 
absolutely* on payment of 3 guineas 
| $8.82] costs.” 


* In British law, “absolute discharge” is not 
considered to be a conviction, does not go into 
the police records as a crime case. 
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Associated Press 
Discus THROWER PONOMAREVA 


"Nyet.” 


Smiling tentatively at first, Nina Pono- 
mareva let her features relax in a broad 
grin when she realized at last that the 
judge’s words meant she could go home. 
Two hours later she was aboard the Rus- 
sian steamer Vyacheslav Molotov, bound 
for the happy land where everyone is 
guilty, guilly or not. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Battle for Jordan 


One evening last week the men of the 
Jordan border town of Kalkilya sat in 
cafés sipping coffee and playing back- 
gammon, From Israel goo yards to the 
west came the clatter of heavy vehicles 
and the flicker of headlights. A column of 
trucks lurched past the loungers. “Don’t 
worry,” an officer called out. “You won't 
get hurt. We're after the army.’ A moment 
later the street shook as the Israelis opened 
their attack on the big police fort on the 
other side of town. It was another Israeli 
reprisal raid, the fourth in a month, This 
one was in retaliation for two Israeli farm 
hands whom Jordanian guerrilla raiders 
killed in an orange grove across from 
Kalkilya, lopping off their victims’ ears 
as trophies. 

Unexpected Casualties. This time the 
Israeli attack did not go quite as planned. 
It took nearly two hours to capture and 
blow up the fort. Troops trying to take it 
by frontal assault across flat ground criss- 
crossed with barbed wire suffered un- 
expected casualties. When the U.N. truce 
chief. Canada’s Major General E.L.M. 
Burns, called for a ceasefire at midnight, 
the Israelis rejected it because, as a spokes- 
man admitted later, “we weren't through 
yet.” At that time, Israeli forces sent to 
block off reinforcements ran into a tough 
fight five miles east on the Samaritan road, 
For their first big thrust since 1949, the 
Arab Legion (rechristened the Jordanian 
army since King Hussein threw out Glubb 








Pasha) sailed into action to help the be- 
leaguered frontier guards. The Israeli am- 
bushers killed 13 Jordanians in one truck. 
But they could not break off action until 
they brought up artillery, and heavy guns 
were firing over the border along a ten- 
mile front. Windows shook in Tel Aviv, 
20 minutes away to the west. At Kalkilya 
shells rained both on the fort and the 
town, killing a nursing infant, his brother, 
an old woman. By 4:20 the Israelis finally 
pulled out. This time when they crossed 
the border they did not cheer or sing their 
mambo tunes. 

A few hours after the fight was broken 
off, an Israeli army spokesman announced 
that Israel’s forces had lost 18 dead and 
12 wounded. U.N. observers counted 48 
Jordanians known dead. “Poor arithmetic 
to suffer so many casualties to avenge so 
few.” said a disgruntled Israeli. 

Threats and Counterthreats. Since the 
latest raids so evidently failed to improve 
the security of Israel's border, other expla- 
nations needed to be found for the pattern 
of mounting Israeli attacks. One factor 
seems to be that Israelis believe that the 
state of Jordan is disintegrating politically, 
and that they must look to their flanks 
before the Egyptians or the Iraqis arrive 
there to fill the expected vacuum, Also, 
those Israeli who think a showdown with 
the Jordanians inevitable must be tempted 
to provoke the fight at a time when Jor- 
dan, its own forces considerably inferior 
to Israel, cannot count on the certain sup- 
port of an Egypt preoccupied with the 
Suez problem. Lest Israel press too far, 
London formally warned the Israeli gov- 
ernment that if Jordan is invaded, Britain 
will go to its aid as an ally. The U-S, let it 
be known that it would approve the trans- 
fer of Iraqi troops into Jordan to help 
avert possible government collapse and 
disorder. In the midst of all these military 
and diplomatic threats and counterthreats, 
Jordan itself entered the last week of an 
election campaign. In the refugee-jammed 
country, anti-West parties stood a good 
chance to win, Nasser sympathizers al- 
ready hold key army commands, and 
young, British-educated King Hussein's 
throne may be in the balance. In any 
event the Middle East has another crisis 
abuilding that may not wait for Suez to 
be settled first. 


WEST GERMANY 


Crown Prince 

“When I am no longer there, I do not 
know what will happen to Germany,” 
Chancellor Adenauer once said. Yet the 
sturdy shepherd of postwar Free Germany 
has long refused to designate a political 
heir, because to do so suggests his own 
withdrawal from the scene. Last week, 
politically beleaguered, the old (So) Chan- 
cellor gave in to the pleadings of his 
Christian Democratic followers and agreed 
to install a No. 2 man. The heir: For- 
eign Minister Heinrich von Brentano, 52, 
who will soon be made Vice Chancellor, 
will also remain in charge of the Foreign 
Ministry. 

The move. when consummated, will put 
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scholarly, competent Heinrich von Bren- 
tano in a commanding if not certain posi- 
tion to lead the Christian Democratic 
Party once Adenauer retires or dies. A 
tense, chain-smoking bachelor of solemn 
mien, Brentano is the scion of a Frankfurt 
family that for two centuries has produced 
philosophers and professors. He is a con- 
noisseur of wines, a lover of highbrow 
talk, collector of old silver and old fur- 
niture. He distrusts political eloquence, is 
an indifferent orator himself, although a 
good lawyerlike diplomat and bargainer. 
Although Brentano is one of the founders 
of the C.D.U. party in Hesse, he lacks the 
organized political following that some 
CDUers have, may never get to be Chan- 
cellor if the Christian Democrats fail to 
heal disunity in their ranks and check the 
growing appeal of the Social Democrats. 
c @- * 

In other maneuvers to check the trouble 
in his coalition, Chancellor Adenauer last 
week also decided to drop several minis- 
ters, including Defense Minister Theodor 
Blank, pale, plodding ex-trade-union lead- 
er who was under fire for his handling of 
army recruitment and equipment. Slated 
for the defense job is Atomic Affairs Min- 
ister Franz Josef Strauss, burly Bavarian 
right-winger who has coveted Blank’s job 
for six years, was leader of the successful 
fight to cut the West German conscrip- 
tion term from 18 to 12 months. His cur- 
rent goal: tactical atomic weapons for 
West Germany. 


FRANCE 
Painting the Radishes Red 


Ask Frenchmen where France's famed 
Radical Socialist Party stands, and nine 
out of ten will first explain that it is 
neither radical nor socialist. “Their hearts 
are on the left, their pocketbooks on the 
right,” wrote Commentator André Sieg- 
fried. Someone else has described them: 
“They are like radishes, red on the out- 
side, white inside, and always surrounded 
by plenty of butter.” Last week, gathered 
in annual conference, the Radical Socialists 
sat down for their traditional congress 
luncheon in the gastronomic paradise of 
Lyons in hope of enjoying their butter, 
not to mention truffled paté, quenelles au 
fromage and assorted other delicacies. But 
they were not allowed to eat in peace. 

A longhaired, blue-jawed little man in a 
tight suit kept glancing at his watch and 
staring at his colleagues. “But we've got 
an hour,” protested one Radical. “Only 
50 minutes!" snapped party First Vice 
President Mendés-France. Then, at the 
fourth course (with three to go), the im- 
patient Mendés rose: “I realize it’s against 
all civilized rules,” he said, “but I must 
say a few words before the dessert. The 
renovated Radical Party intends to start 
anew by beginning its sessions on time.” 

They're Mendesists. This was not the 
first Radical precedent shattered by am- 
bitious ex-Premier Mendés-France. Since 
taking over the party leadership from 
ancient (84) Edouard Herriot 17 months 
ago, he had organized a party press and 
a political-action school for young party 
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members, increased party membership by 
30,000. As a result the Radicals, in decline 
since World War II laid a shadow over 
their 19th century republicanism, were 
moving toward a comeback—one that 
Mendés hoped would eventually return 
him to a position of power. In last Janu- 
ary’s general election they polled 13% 
(2,500,000) of the votes, now have 55 
Deputies (out of 586) in the National 
Assembly. Last week at Lyons the old 
leaders in their black coats, wing collars 
and walrus mustaches looked askance at 
the new Radicals, the young men in their 
sports coats and the pretty girls in pony- 
tails. “They're not Radicals,” said one, 
“they're Mendesists.” 

In the glass-ceilinged Bourse du Travail, 
decorated with 54 tricolors and huge 





young Radicals from Algeria into a smoke- 
filled hotel room, worked out a reformist 
policy for Algeria. Said he: “We must 
show the Moslems our good faith and our 
good will . . . Confidence must be re- 
stored. We won’t get it with cannon, ma- 
chine guns and airplanes.” But he did not 
go so far as to condemn the Mollet gov- 
ernment outright. “We don’t want to 
change the government. We want to act 
together . . . to do something before it is 
too late,” he said. 

The young Mendesists shouted approval, 
but the Old Guard was furious. Cried 
Deputy André Morice: “How can you re- 
main in a government when you oppose 
it?” Morice took a dozen delegates to 
midnight supper, proposed that they quit 
the party with him. Most important of 





FrANCE’s FauRE & MENDES-FRANCE 
Only 50 minutes for lunch. 


quotations from such Radicals as Philos- 
opher Alain (“Everything would rot with- 
out the Radical salt’), Mendés-France set 
out to reconcile the two wings, the old and 
the new, of his party. His first move was 
to have the congress confirm his expul- 
sion of former Premier Edgar Faure, who, 
by his precipitate dissolution of Parlia- 
ment last November, brought on the gen- 
eral election before the Radicals (or Men- 
dés) were quite ready for it. He then won 
re-election as Vice President by a vote 
of 1,298 to 202. The oldsters’ reaction 
was to demand the election of an ex- 
ecutive committee that would curb his 
action. But the oldsters were outnum- 
bered, outmaneuvered and outvoted by 
the youngsters. 

Before It's Too Late. Advocating a 
policy of negotiation in Algeria, the young 
Radicals demanded that present Radical 
Ministers (there are now three) follow 
the example set by their idol, Mendés, 
when he resigned from Socialist Premier 
Mollet’s coalition Cabinet. Yet Mendés 
was mindful of Socialist support that he 
himself wants in the future, so he got the 


the Deputies: former Premier Henri 
Queuille. Hearing of the meeting, aged 
Party President Herriot appealed to 
Queuille for unity, but the leader of 
France's postwar immobilisme refused. 
Said Morice: “We've made our decision 
to quit. It’s a fait accompli.” “I will not 
be president of a divided Radical Party,” 
croaked Herriot, and then resigned. 

Early this week it looked as if Rebel 
Morice might take a number of Radical 
Deputies with him into a splinter group. 
Thus Mendés-France would be left un- 
challenged leader of a party with old tra- 
ditions and a young membership, a situa- 
tion much to his liking. Said he last week, 
not without a touch of complacency: “It’s 
always the right that attacks leftist lead- 
ership.” 

In thus characterizing himself, Mendés 
was acting in the old Radical tradition of 
calling Red what is white inside. In Paris 
skeptical ex-Radical Edgar Faure said he 
was waiting to see how much doctrinal 
vigor and firmness of conduct would re- 
sult from Mendés’ own “renovated radi- 
calism.”” So were other Frenchmen. 
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POLAND 
Behind the Golden Curtains 


“All our misery,” said a defense lawyer 
in a tense Poznan courtroom last week, 
“stems from the fact that we have not 
told the truth for many years and that 
now we must tell it.” Then, as the court 
handed down a series of lenient sentences 
(18 months to 6 years, and some suspen- 
sions) on young men charged with the 
heinous crime of fighting against the Com- 
munist authority, all Poland began to feel 
that the time might soon come when the 
truth about Poland would be told. Said an 
old Communist. blighted by years of purg- 
ings: “This is the beginning of a renais- 
sance of justice in Poland.” 

This was the frame of mind which the 
Polish Communists had deliberately set 
out to create when they decreed free and 
fair trials, unprecedented in a Communist 
country, for the rioters of Poznan. 

Party on Trial. But the trial had got 
out of hand as accused and witnesses, con- 
scious of their wide audience, poured out 
evidence of the people’s hatred of their 
Communism, Typical was the testimony 
last week of a witness who told how, on 
the fateful day of the workers’ riots, he 
had heard shouts of “Away with the dic- 
tatorship” and “Away with the occupa- 
tion.” and had seen people destroying 
court records, judges’ robes and golden 
chains of legal office. “Why is there so 
little respect for justice in our country?” 
this witness asked. 

By a subtle alchemy of words, it was no 
longer the young men but the Communist 
Party on trial. This was made even clearer 
when the prosecution described the young 
men as “criminal elements who had dirtied 
the workers’ demonstration.” “It is not 
the accused who have fine cars to go on 
mountain holidays and nice apartments,” 
retorted a defense lawyer. “The accused 
are certainly closer to the working class 
than those [i.e., the Communist elite] 
who hide behind their golden curtains.” 

No one was surprised when the govern- 
ment halted the public spectacle last 
week, The trials (of 22 defendants in 24 
weeks) had served their purpose by giving 
expression to two momentous conflicts 
that are now going on in Poiand. One is the 
already old and durable struggle between 
the Polish people and their oppressors. 
The other is a new and ferocious conflict 
among the Polish Communists themselves. 

A section of the Polish Communist Party 
is committed to a course of liberating 
Poland, not from Communism but from 
the brand of Communist satellitism thrust 
on Poland by the Russians. These “liber- 
al’ Communists are young and few in 
number outside Warsaw, though for the 
moment they wield a dominating influence 
in the regime. They are handicapped, first 
by the fact that Stalin's purging of the 
Polish party has left them few competent 
leaders, and secondly by the fact that the 
Polish people are in no mood to make a 
distinction between “good” and “bad” 
Communists. The Poznan trial was an ef- 
fort to establish what the “liberal” Com- 
munists believe to be a valid distinction. 
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In Search of Heroes. Despite powerful 
opposition from a large number of unre- 
constructed Stalinists, the “liberals” 
scored notable victories in the recent de- 
motions of Police Boss Stanislaw Radkie- 
wicz, Kremlin Agent Jacob Berman and 
Economic Czar Eugene Szyr. Last week 
they forced out of office Deputy Premier 
Hilary Minc (rhymes with wince), a doc- 
trinaire Stalinist responsible for much of 
the repressive economic measures of the 
last six years. The new forces are now 
gathering around the figure of onetime 
Vice Premier and Party Leader Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, who recently emerged from the 
obscurity to which he was banished by 
Stalin seven years ago for his Titoist, i.e., 
independent. tendencies. Because he bears 
no responsibility for the savage oppression 
that distinguished the last years of Stalin's 
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PoLANp’s GOMULKA 
Minc may wince, but Wlad is glad. 


reign, granite-faced Gomulka is something 
of a hero today. not only among Polish par- 
ty members, but to a public long-starved 
of popular heroes. Gomulka is being care- 
fully built up as national Communist lead- 
er and at the Party Congress next March is 
expected to take over his old office of 
Party Secretary. It is conceivable, although 
not by any means certain, that he can 
lead the “liberals” to a decisive break with 
Russia and a kind of Titoist independence. 

So far, all the evidence from Poland has 
pointed to a struggle over purely internal 
affairs, but there was at least a small hint 
last week of a new and independent for- 
eign policy. In 1947 the U.S. offered Poland 
Marshall Plan aid, but before the Poles 
could accept, the plan was slapped down 
by Stalin. A leading Polish Communist 
editor wrote in Poprostu that the Commu- 
nist Party line opposing the Marshall Plan 
had been wrong. The Polish Communists, 
looking ahead to the day when they might 
achieve independence, were possibly 
thinking how the U.S. might then aid 
them, as it has aided Yugoslavia. 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Private Talk 


Dining with Marshal Tito at Brioni 
last month, Russia’s First Party Secre- 
tary Nikita Khrushchev, his big mauler 
wrapped around a glass of slivovitz, gave 
a toast to Socialism. Said he: “Socialism 
is like an army marching. If one man is 
out of step, it spoils everything.” Cracked 
a lesser Yugoslav at Nikita’s bent elbow: 
“When a soldier is out of step is it the 
fault of the soldier or of the music that’s 
being played?” Last week the news from 
Belgrade was that the music from Mos- 
cow was still out of tune, and/or Yugo- 
slavia's Communists were still out of step. 

Tito. in his second week back from 
the Communist conclave in the Crimea, 
stayed out of reach in his White Palace. 
But an official spokesman of his govern- 
ment declared: “No decisions were made 
in the Khrushchev-Tito talks [which 
were] of a purely private character.” Pri- 
vate or not, a lot of Yugoslav Commu- 
nists were being told, officially and in gos- 
sip, what had happened at Yalta. “There 
was one unexpected thing.” a Tito pen- 
man confessed in the official party organ 
Borba, “The letter circulated | by the So- 
viet Communists | to the | satellite | Com- 
munist parties . . . expressed the opinion 
[that] our country and its leadership is 
not Marxist. | This| is not in the spirit of 
the . . . Moscow declaration on relations 
between the Yugoslav Communists and 
the Soviet Communist Party . . .” 

"That Dog." Rank-and-file Yugos!av 
Communists were getting an even more 
sensational line on the talks. This was 
that there was a definite split in the top 
Soviet hierarchy. with pro-Titoists Khru- 
shchevy, Bulganin and Foreign Minister 
Dmitry Shepilov ranged against such anti- 
Titoists as Presidium Members Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Suslov and Soviet President 
Voroshilov. At a recent plenum of the 
Central Committee in Moscow. according 
to the story being circulated among the 
Belgrade Communists. Molotov (down- 
graded from Foreign Minister at the time 
of Tito’s visit to the Soviet Union last 
June) had attacked Yugoslav Vice Presi- 
dent Edvard Kardelj (a leader in Yugo- 
slavia’s 1948 quarrel with Stalin) as a 
“bourgeois diplomat.” And to underscore 
Molotov’s attitude towards Tito himself, 
a story was being told of a Peking recep- 
tion at which Red China’s Mao Tse-tung 
inquired of the Belgrade ambassador, 
“How is Tito?” and Molotov, standing 
near by, was heard to say, “That dog.” 

The visit to Belgrade of Communist 
delegations from some satellite states 
was being explained as a triumph for 
Tito’s bold policy of more independence 
for those countries—but also as a sign 
of Khrushchev’s inability to sell that lib- 
eralized policy to his Kremlin colleagues. 
It was given out that, although rela- 
tions are improving (e.g., ousted Hungar- 
ian Premier Imre Nagy, who has Tito’s 
backing, was reinstated to Communist 
Party membership last week), there were 
still many outstanding “ideological differ- 
ences” between satellites Hungary. Ruma- 
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NEW GOODYEAR WINTER TIRE bites through snow... 


runs quietly on bare roads...lasts a season longer! 


Now Goodyear brings you the new 3-T Custom because it rolls quietly along cleared highways. New 
Suburbanite. New because it hasa revolutionary tread because it has more miles of wear built in. See the new 
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When the going gets slippery, this new High-fidelity tests proved that new Months of extra wear! Pull through 
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claws into slick ice, hard-packed snow, than old-style winter tires. On dry Cord body, new tread design and long- 

gives up to 55°; better traction. roads you roll along quietly, restfully. lived rubber mean more miles of wear. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
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SUBURBANITE 
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Everything about VAT 69 Scotch tells you 
of its rare, old-world goodness. Even the 
wrapper, rich with all the honours 
bestowed on VAT 69, foretells the 
enjoyment that awaits you. The rich 
bouquet, the delightfully rare old flavour, 
the smoothness with which it crosses your 
palate —truly. you will agree that this 
is the “perfect” Scotch W hisky. 
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nia, Bulgaria and independent Yugoslavia. 

The Italian Communist delegation, led 
by Luigi Longo, No. 2 to Italian Commu- 
nist Leader Togliatti, was warmly re- 
ceived, and Comrade Longo was reported- 
ly much interested in Tito’s ‘workers’ 
management,” which he described as “di- 
rect democracy.” On the other hand, the 
French Communist Party, rigidly con- 
trolled by the Molotov-Suslov faction, it 
was said, was dragging its feet on invita- 
tions to send a delegation to confer with 
Tito. 

Unhelping Hand. In sum, what the 
rank-and-file Yugoslav Communists were 
being told about the Tito-Khrushchev 
talks was that Tito had not been success- 
ful in strengthening Khrushchev’s hand at 
Yalta. There was even speculation in Bel- 
grade that Khrushchev, fighting a formi- 
dable opposition in his own party, might 
not remain long in power. 

While all these down-the-line explana- 
tions were reassuring to Yugoslav Com- 
munists, they also performed another 
function. Cordially leaked to newsmen, 
they established Marshal Tito firmly in 
his role of rugged independent. Coming at 
a moment when the U.S. was deciding 
what further aid should be given to Tito, 
they seemed just a little too neatly tai- 
lored, as if designed for Western con- 
sumption. The world was still Waiting for 
a full account of the strange meeting 
from Tito himself. 


HONG KONG 
Trouble on the Double Tenth 


The overcrowded Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong is the scene of a quiet but 
intense battle for the loyalties of its 
2,500,000 Chinese inhabitants. Each year 
the measure of the battle is in the num- 
ber of flags that fly on Red China’s 
National Day on Oct. 1 and Nationalist 
China's older “Double Tenth’* anniver- 
sary on Oct. ro. As the Double Tenth 
dawned last week, the white-starred ban- 
ner of the Republic of China seemed to 
have peacefully triumphed over the five- 
starred Red flag. Then an impetuous 
official ripped down two Nationalist flags 
in a strongly anti-Communist refugee proj- 
ect in Kowloon, across the bay from 
Hong Kong island. Riots, fear, death sud- 
denly erupted across the peninsula. 

It was started by enraged refugees, who 
stormed the government refugee offices 
where the Nationalist flags were removed, 
They smashed everything in sight and 
fired the building. Then, clotting into 
crowds and then into mobs, they fanned 
out to other parts of the colony. Club- 
swinging police dispersed some, but by 
dusk the rioters had gathered again, in 
greater strength. Stones and water fell 
down from rooftops onto the heads of 
police reinforcements. Their night sticks 
and tear gas could not still the rioters. 

Tomb of Asphalt. Through the night 
thousands of Chinese ranged the streets, 
looting and burning shops, factories and 








* Marking the founding of the Chinese Repub- 
lic by Dr. Sun Yat-sen on Oct. 10, ror. 
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BurNING Taxt & CREMATED Driver in Honc Kono 
In a lost shoe, a human foot. 


schools considered to have pro-Commu- 
nist affiliations. Then, though it had begun 
as an anti-Communist eruption, the vio- 
lence gradually changed complexion. The 
crowds began singling out foreigners. Eu- 
ropeans were dragged from their cars, 
beaten mercilessly while their cars were 
burned. By the morning of the second 
day, blood lust was running high. Along 
Kowloon’s broad Nathan Road some riot- 
ers overturned and fired a taxi bearing 
Swiss Vice Consul Fritz Ernst and _ his 
wife. The escaping driver fell into the 
arms of the mob, who doused him with 
gasoline and cremated him on a bed of 
bubbling asphalt. The Ernsts escaped, but 
Mrs, Ernst died of burns 48 hours later, 

By the afternoon of the second day, as 
spotter planes wheeled overhead and tear- 
and vomit-gas bombs popped wildly, Hong 
Kong's Acting Governor Edgeworth B. 
David at long last ordered British troops 
into the troubled areas, soon swept the 
rioters off the streets. In the debris 
stretcher-bearers found a shoe containing 
a human foot. There also were 47 dead, 
almost all of them rioters destroyed by the 
terror they had fed. Nearly a hundred 
stores and buildings had been sacked and 
burned, and a pall of the smoke of burning 
loot hovered over Kowloon.’ Governor 
David ordered the first curfew in Hong 
Kong’s history. Military forces and police 
moved in to mop up a fiercely resisting 
core of rioters, arrested 3,000 Chinese 
suspected of provoking or leading rioters. 

Convenient Theory. When the city was 
calm again, the government announced its 
finding: the riots had been caused by 
Chinese secret societies that victimize the 
refugees. This was a convenient theory, 
designed to offend neither the Communists 
nor the Nationalists, and no one gave it 
much credence. The riots were undoubt- 
edly spontaneous, but the well-disciplined 
movements and the antiforeigner mani- 
festations that marked their later stages 


smacked suspiciously of classic Commu- 
nist tactics. As the only political organiza- 
tion in Hong Kong capable of such effi- 
cient exploitation, the Communists stood 
to gain by using the violence to 1) test 
Hong Kong's strength for a possible Com- 
munist takeover, 2) to discredit the Na- 
tionalists internationally. A pointed warn- 
ing came from Communist China, just 
across the border. “China,” said Red 
Premier Chou En-lai, “can neither ignore 
nor permit such events.”’ Said an official 
broadcast: “We will watch carefully 
whether the British are capable of main- 
taining peace and order in Hong Kong 
and Kowloon,” 


CHINA 
The Old Yen 


The flag of Japan's Rising Sun flew in 
Peking last week alongside the five-star 
banner of Communist China. Below, on 
the stone gates of a huge hall built by the 
Russians two years ago to house their 
industrial exhibition, the legend “Chinese- 
Russian Friendship” had been scraped 
out, and the Chinese had diligently chis- 
eled instead: “China-Japan Amity.” Pe- 
king, exploiting any opportunity to loosen 
Japan’s ties with the West, had decided 
to make a big thing of a Japanese trade 
fair, the first since the prewar days when 
North China was the biggest market in 
imperial Japan's “Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere.” 

Because their International Trade Min- 
istry forbids the sale of heavy industrial 
goods to the Communists, the Japanese 
exhibitors displayed only light machinery, 
textiles and the gadgets for which their 
factories are famous, Yet on opening day 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung led 85,000 Chi- 
nese through the show. Fascinated by the 
mechanical toys, Mao spent part of his 
two-hour visit delightedly pressing but- 
tons to make a toy bus stop, back and 
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Even in this land of mass production 


with its fantastic assembly lines, 
the making of a really good suit of 
clothes is still a craft requiring 
the art, the time, the skill and the 
dexterity of people who are craftsmen. 


It is hand work from start to finish. 
it is done by men and women who have 
been able to develop a knack and a 
rhythm by doing the very same thing 
thousands of times. It has been said 
they have ‘eyes in their fingers’. 


There are over one hundred tailoring 
operations just in the making of a 
coat. Almost any of them carelessly 
done could throw it out of kilter. 


Starting with a flat piece of cloth, 
it becomes a problem of shrinking, 
cutting, shaping, molding, fitting, 
basting, sewing all the parts which 
comprise a suit, into an intricately, 
interrelated composite of curves. 


When finished, there is not a straight 
line or a flat surface in the whole 
thing. A good suit is built to look 
smooth in either repose or action... 
standing or sitting...while stooping 
or kneeling...running or reclining. 
And, to stay smooth longer and to fit 
better for a longer time. 


it must be a qualitative job throughout. 
There are no shortcuts. We know, for 
we have been makers of such clothes 
for gentlemen for eighty-two years. 


R scons Veet 


of Fine Clothes for Gentlemen sunee 1874 


In New York: 
600 FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH ST. 
479 FIFTH AVENUE AT 41ST ST. 
258 BROADWAY AT WARREN ST. 


in Boston: 
TREMONT AND BROMFIELD STS. 


turn by remote control. He also found 
time to say: “I realize Japan’s connec- 
tions with the U.S. make the problem 
difficult, but we hope for restored Sino- 
Japanese relations.” Other comrades, 
queueing for half a mile to get in, fought 
for glimpses of Japanese cameras, elec- 
tronic fishing gear and TV. Television, in 
fact, was the hit of the show. The Japa- 
nese had brought a small transmitting 
outfit and set up a receiver in Mao's office, 
in the exhibition hall and in some 20 oth- 
er vantage spots around town. At one 
point, the TV network broadcast a film of 
Mao’s visit to the exhibition. When Chair- 
man Mao saw himself waving to people 
as he was leaving the hall, his round, 
bland face split like a sliced watermelon 
with a wide smile; he clapped his hands 
and cried, “Hao, hao” (Good, good). 


BECHUANALAND 
The Prodigal Chief 


To the white-supremacy neighbors just 
over the border in South Africa, he was 
“just another Kaffir returning to his 
kraal.” To British officialdom, according 
to solemn agreement, he was a private cit- 
izen of Bechuanaland, with all the rights 
thereof, permitted to return at last to his 
homeland. But to a hundred thousand Ba- 
mangwato tribesmen whose kraals spread 
Over 40,000 sq. mi. of Bechuanaland, Se- 
retse Khama, 34, was still the chief. Last 
week, as a charter aircraft flew Seretse 
back from six years’ exile in Britain, the 
Bamangwato, with their wives and chil- 
dren, crowded the airport at Francistown 
by the thousands. Many had trekked for 
days through the parched African bush to 
be there in time for his arrival. “Our chief 
is home again!” they screamed as the air- 
craft touched down and the returning 
exile emerged to greet his Uncle Tshekedi, 
whose complaints about Seretse’s marriage 
to a white woman (still in London but 
soon to join her husband) had sparked all 
the trouble eight years ago. 

Observing to the letter his pledge to 
Britain to behave as a private citizen, 
Oxford-educated Seretse did nothing to 
encourage the welcoming demonstration. 
But he had no need to. Women swarmed 
to kiss the hood of his car. Men flung 
themselves in the dusty road before it or 
clambered on its fenders to cheer their 
chief. All along the hot, dusty, 140-mile 
drive to Serowe, the roads were lined with 
cheering, weeping Bamangwato, and the 
capital itself was thronged with tribesmen 
who had waited since dawn without food 
or water to shout their welcome. Even 
Seretse’s own attempts to halt the cheer- 
ing and speak a word of thanks were 
futile. “Seretse! Seretse! Seretse!” cried 
his former subjects, and the ex-chief could 
only smile back helplessly. 

In dusty Bechuanaland the greatest 
blessing of all is rain, and for months 
of drought the tribesmen had prophesied. 
“Seretse will bring rain.” Suddenly, amid 
the cries of welcome last week. torrents of 
sweet rain fell on the parched thirstland 
of the returning chief and his thousands 


——EEE 0 a of bareheaded cheering subjects. 
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INDIA 
The Crust of the Seventh Loaf 


In a forest in Hyderabad nearly three 
centuries ago (so the story goes), a prince 
met a holy man begging bread. Stricken 
to the heart by his plight, the prince gave 
the beggar seven loaves of fine bread. In 
gratitude, the holy man put his blessing 
on the prince’s family for seven genera- 
tions, one for each loaf. In the years that 
followed the prince’s descendants, the Ni- 
zams of the princely state of Hyderabad, 
became the richest lords of all, in an India 
laden with rich potentates. Even the hum- 
bler men who declared India an independ- 
ent republic in 1950 were loth to impose 


Duaaon- ia 
THE MAHARAJA OF Mysore 
The last one of those flings. 


their democratic ways too swiftly on the 
562 potentates who ruled their nation’s 
princely states in unmatched autocratic 
panoply. 

Today, however, as the miserly old 
seventh Nizam of Hyderabad approaches 
his 71st birthday, the blessings of the beg- 
gar in the forest have run out, not only 
for the Nizam’s family, but for those of 
all the once-great princes of India. They 
are shorn of their royal power, and by the 
end of this month, when India will offi- 
cially realign its states, their last royal 
vestiges, excepting their personal wealth, 
will disappear. Last week, as the day ap- 
proached, royal princes by the score jour- 
neyed into the palmed city of Mysore in 
custom-built Cadillacs, svelte Jaguars and 
private trains for a final royal fling. The 
occasion was the final Dashahara durbar 
of the fat (300 lbs.), rich, able, music- 
loving Maharaja of Mysore. who has 
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Dear Sir: 












The letter you are reading now was reproduced 
from typing done by the exclusive IBM ''Executive" 
Electric. As you can see, it looks like the printing 
in a fine book. No other typewriter in the world 

produces typing like this -- because no other type- 


writer gives you ''proportional spacing." 

For example, look at the typing done on any other 
typewriter. Notice that wider letters like ''m," 
for instance, are crammed into the same space 
allotted to narrower letters, like "'o."' Now see 
how the IBM ''Executive" types: 
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See how each letter is given its own natural amount 

of space. This exclusive ''Executive'' method of 
typing is called "proportional spacing" -- and it's 

the reason why the ''Executive'"' alone makes your 
letters look like printing -- makes them so distinctive 
-- helps them build personal and company prestige. 


The IBM "Executive" is a wise buy, too, because it 
boosts office efficiency, cuts overhead and pays for 
itself fast. Why not call your IBM representative 

soon for more information about the superb, unique 
IBM "Executive" Electric? 
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as 


Some people grow 


petunias...some grow 


dollars... what are 
you growing? 


We recommend both. Petunias are 
gay and charming. Dollars are—well, 
you know what dollars are. They’re 
wonderful to have around, 


You grow dollars by planting them— 
that is to say, investing them... in 
places where they will have the best 
chance to flourish and multiply. 


Dollars can grow in two directions 
when you invest them in good common 
stock. Dividends can increase your in- 
come. Growth of the company can 
increase the value of your investment. 
Sometimes these increases can be sub- 
stantial. But it’s wise to remember 
that dividends are not guaranteed and 
sometimes a company may not pay 


any. There are risks as well as re- 
wards in owning any kind of property. 
That’s why it’s important to get the 
facts before you invest. And use extra 
money left over after bills are paid 
and you've provided for emergencies, 


But a nice thing about dollars is that 
when business is growing they will 
usually grow if you plant them in the 
right places. Here’s some wonderfully 
useful information to help you in 
looking for those right places. We’ve 
assembled in a booklet the records of 
more than 300 stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange that have paid divi- 
dends every year from 25 to 108 years. 
They’re grouped to show which ones 
have paid progressively higher divi- 
dends over the past ten years... 
which pay 5 to 6 percent at recent 
prices ... which are most favored by 
financial institutions ... which have 
high earnings in relation to dividends 
paid (a possible sign of a “growth” 
stock). The booklet also tells you how 
to start a convenient pay-as-you-go 
Monthly Investment Plan. This im- 
mensely useful booklet is “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS”—and it’s free. 


Have you ever been in the office of a 
nearby Member Firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange? It’s a fascinat- 
ing place. You'll get a cordial welcome 
there. And good advice about an in- 
vestment program that might include 
bonds as well as stocks. Their business 
is to help you buy or sell wisely. 


Ask, too, for a copy of “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” Or send the coupon. 
Isn’t it high time you thought about 
growing dollars? 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section 
of your classified telephone directory. 
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| ruled his state as rajpramukh since the 


coming of the republic. 

Elephants in the Hall. Combining in 
some measure the functions of a prince 
and a governor, with salaries ranging up 
to $120,000 a year, the title rajpramukh 
was bestowed by the republic on seven of 
the most powerful princes (along with al- 
lowances ranging upward to $1,000,000) 
as a sop to their pride. But even that 
comes to an end with the realignment of 
states. As a mere governor, poking along 
on his privy purse ($520,000) and an 
annual salary of $13,000, the maharaja 
would be able to throw no more parties 
like this. All through the elaborate, ten- 
day ceremony that marked the twilight 
of his greatness, farmers and shopkeepers 
by the thousand poured into the city from 
every corner of his old realm, standing in 
patient lines to glimpse his stables of 
thoroughbreds, his gold-and-silver coaches, 
the Daimlers, Cadillacs and Rolls-Royces 
in his garages. At the great final display in 
his red-carpeted durbar hall, some 30,000 
of them gathered before the shedlike 
structure, as big as a football field, to see 
the prince himself. 

Huge and amiable, the former autocrat 
puffed up the gold-and-silver ladder to his 
jewel-encrusted throne, and just as the 
royal backside touched the gold-brocaded 
pillow waiting to receive it, thousands 
upon thousands of lights blazed up all 
over the city. Elephants with gilded toe- 
nails lumbered past the prince. Indian reg- 
imentals struggled bravely to keep their 
Scottish bagpipes skirling, while acrobats 
wheeled and tumbled. One by one My- 
sore’s distinguished citizens approached 
the throne holding an offering of gold, 
and the maharaja, his diamond earrings 
ajangle, tapped the proffered coin to show 
that he accepted it, but only symbolically. 

All in all, it was a lavish show to signify 
the end of a lavish era, and the maharaja 
made it clear throughout that there would 
not be another like it. In the future, the 
expenditure of rupees in Mysore will be 
carefully watched. The maharaja has de- 
creed a tax of 16¢ on any car, Jaguar or 
model T, that enters the city. And, he 
promises, there will be no nonsense about 
accepting the money in syntbol only. 

Tigers on the Rocks. Other princes, 
facing a future as bleak, were also busy 
adjusting themselves to the new order. 
Some have already retired to live off their 
riches in the luxury of European high life, 
where a prince is still a prince whether he 
rules or not. Some entered local politics to 
fight the Congress Party, which brought 
them low, Some have even joined the 
Congress Party; a few have become schol- 
ars and farmers. Many more are turning 
their estates and their palaces over to the 
tourist trade. As the tiger-hunting season 
approached last week, the Maharajas of 
Bhopal and Cooch Behar were both busily 
booking American guests for two-week 
tiger hunts on their demesnes. The fee of 
$1,500 single or $2,500 a couple includes 
martinis every night. a portable flush toi- 
let in every tent, and a 25% refund guar- 
anteed “if a tiger is not brought within 
shooting distance.” 
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Headache ? Cold Miseries? Muscular Aches ? 
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BUFFERIN. 


acts 
‘aoa twice as fast 
as aspirin! 


Bufferin combines aspirin 
with two antacid ingredients, 
These speed the pain reliever 

¢ out of the stomach and into 
the blood stream twice as fast 
as aspirin. So... 







a PRODUCT OF 
BAISTOL-MYERS 


Bufferin acts twice as fast pak: 
as aspirin to relieve pain, =. eS 
And it won't upset 
your stomach as 

aspirin often does, 


WON'T UPSET 
YOUR STOMACH 


IP YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 
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PULL ALLL LLL AS 





EXPLORING SOUTHDALE, new 70-store shopping center opened this month in suburban Minneapolis, Sam Hunt is escorted by William 
Crear, Jr., right, of Dayton’s, the famed department store that developed this $20,000,000 project Mr, Hunt, a former merchant himself 


and present board chairman of a large wholesale company, has been a director of American Hardware Mutual since 1934, 


What do retail merchants want most 
from an insurance company ? 
Sam Hunt, left, one of our directors, has studied 
insurance needs of retailers all the way from his 
own small town store to giant shopping centers. 
He knows that, above all, a merchant wants 
fast claim payment. Thats why, in our company, 
it is an absolute rule that we pay claims 


within 8 hours after proof of loss. 
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pay claims 
within 8 hours 
after proof 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROTECTION WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH... (For Business and Home): Fire...Theft, Burglary, Robbery... Glass Breakage... 
Rent and Rental Value ... Business Interruption . . . Liability... Personal Property Floater. (For Automobile Collision... Liability... Fire 
and Theft... Medical Payments. HOME OFFICE — Minneapolis 1, Minn. Branch Offices: Atlanta Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Duluth, 


Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Newark, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Reno, St. Paul, San Francisco, Sea'tie, Spokane. 



















Famous American Artists Portray “Togetherness” 
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Painting by R. Levering 


| Buying A New Suit 


She knows more about fabric values than he does—and she's very much aware of how 
important it is for him to dress well. Besides—she and the kids want him to be the hand- 
somest man on the block! Again, Togetherness inspires the buying deeision. 
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—e ) -s0,000 foniis... MeCalls 
The magazine of Togetherness reaching more than 4,750,000 families... 1 JAC 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





MEXICO 

Everything Up 

Mexico’s government, presiding happily 
over a two-year-old boom, had fresh facts 
last week to justify bullish predictions for 
the years ahead. Items: 

@ The Treasury announced a 1955 surplus 
of 676 million pesos (about $55 million), 
the largest in Mexico’s history. The nest 
egg was piled up mainly by a 37% in- 
crease in government income—comforta- 
bly ahead of the 30% rise in government 
spending. 

@ Finance Minister Antonio Carrillo Flo- 
res reported that Mexico’s dollar balance 
now stands at $431 million and is still 
rising. Metals, coffee and tourism led the 





CHALLENGER Ferré CAMPAIGNING 


into rural shacks or perched on fences to 
trade ribald banter and homely philoso- 
phy with the jibaros (country folk) who 
support him. He called meetings of local 
committees of his Popular Democratic 
Party, and around tables loaded with bot- 
tles of beer and rum chatted with the 
politicos until long after midnight. Oc- 
casionally, discarding his tie and his habit- 
ual melancholy expression» he made a 
hoarse oration. 

This year Muftoz Marin is challenged 
by a man renowned enough to cut down 
the 65% majority Munoz Marin earned 
in 1952. Luis Ferré, 51, is a member of 
Puerto Rico’s most important and pro- 
gressive industrialist family. Master of a 
fortune earned in cement, glass, shipping, 


COLOMBIA 
The Mess in Bogoté 


Selling fine coffee to the world, Colom- 
bia takes in a golden torrent of foreign 
exchange—$300 million in the first eight 
months of this year. As a result, Colom- 
bia should be solvent, sound and stable. 
Instead, after two years of political mis- 
management of its income, Colombia is 
setting off economic alarm bells both at 
home and abroad. It owes the tradesmen 
of the world around $345 million, and 
has become the No. 1 collection head- 
ache for U.S. exporters. The debt has 
sapped the nation’s credit, its currency 
and its reserves. “The Colombian econ- 
omy,” said a U.S. Government official 





Michel Alexis 


GOVERNOR MuNoz Marin SPEAKING AT RALLY 


When statehood flies in the window, the tax collector knocks on the door. 


way as dollar earners, and just since Sep- 
tember the balance jumped $20 million. 
@ The U.S. Export-Import Bank author- 
ized a $50 million development loan, its 
first to Mexico in three years. Most of the 
money will go for rehabilitation of rail- 
roads and for expansion of the Altos 
Hornos steel mill. 

Carrillo Flores looks forward to anoth- 
er, perhaps more modest surplus in the 
current fiscal year, and also foresees a 
continuing rise in dollar balance for the 
rest of 1956. Next year, he predicts, both 
surplus and dollar credit will level off 
under the impact of increased spending 
for imports. Meanwhile, Mexico's main 
continuing problem will be a nagging in- 
flation, still pushing the cost of living up 
at the rate of 9% a year. 


PUERTO RICO 


Running Unscared 

With the relaxed confidence of an old 
master, Puerto Rico’s Luis Munoz Marin, 
58, campaigned this month for a third 
term as the island's governor—a job first 
held (in 1509) by Juan Ponce de Leén. 
Wearing the usual rumpled seersucker, 
Munoz Marin stopped at roadsides, walked 
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tile-making and trucking, he believes that 
“industry is not a collection of machines 
and tools and buildings. It is a social en- 
tity that has the responsibility of realizing 
the happiness of those who work in it.” 
Ferré industries were famed for paying a 
$1-an-hour minimum wage long before it 
was ever required. An honor graduate of 
M.I.T. and an accomplished pianist, Ferré 
has been campaigning hard and speaking 
on television every week. 

The significant, underlying issue of the 
election is Puerto Rico’s relationship with 
the U.S. Ferré’s party wants the island to 
ask Congress for statehood—which would 
give Puerto Ricans the vote in U.S. elec- 
tions, but would subject them to the 
income tax. Munoz Marin sticks by his 
self-designed commonwealth status, under 
which Puerto Rico has substantial home 
rule along with tariff-free access to the 
U.S. mainland market, plus the common 
citizenship with the U.S. that lets the is- 
land's unemployed migrate freely. The 
majority of Puerto Ricans seem to like the 
commonwealth plan, and those who do 
not are split between Ferré’s Statehood 
Party and the diehard Independence Par- 
ty. With that advantage, Mufoz Marin 
had little reason to run scared. 





whose business it is to know the country 
well, “is being wrecked as thoroughly 
as Perén wrecked the Argentine econ- 
omy—and faster.” 

Colombia's President Gustavo Rojas Pi- 
nilla, unlike Perén, is bent on no zany 
program of economic change. He is a pro- 
fessional military officer thrown by the 
chance of a 1953 revolution into the 
strong-man leadership of the almost 13 
million people of South America’s third 
most populous country (after Brazil and 
Argentina). Preoccupied with the politics 
of staying in power, he failed to keep a 
sufficiently attentive eye on the economy. 
Now the figures add up to a mess (see 
chart). 

Buying Spree. The mess is mainly the 
result of a reckless national buying spree. 
It began in mid-1954, when high coffee 
prices earned Colombia a record income. 
Then coffee prices fell. To curb the spree, 
the government put its faith in two ma- 











jor controls: 

@ Channeling incoming dollars through 
the central bank, which doled them out 
(at an artificially. cheap 2.5 pesos to a 
dollar) to importers. 

@ A licensing system that aimed at di- 
viding imports into essentials and luxu- 
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with SPICE TONES*— 
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ries, and penalizing the luxuries with taxes. 

The controls failed; the cutbacks on 
luxuries were offset by increases in essen- 
tials. The bank fell behind in supplying 
dollars. Exporters abroad, fearful of losing 
a fine long-range market, shrugged at their 
uncollected bills and continued to ship. 
Colombia’s gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves began to fall. 

Belatedly the government permitted a 
fraction of the incoming dollars to go 
into a free market, and forced importers 
of luxuries to buy them. It reclassified 
many essentials as luxuries. Growing de- 
mand for the free dollar drove it up from 
3-75 pesos a year ago to 5.12 last week. 

Missing Millions. As nearly as worried 
U.S. exporters could piece together the 
increasingly vague official figures, the 
amount of imports moved closer to the 
amount of exports. But Colombia’s re- 
serves, ominously, did not reflect the im- 
provement; instead they dropped to a 


Millions of dollors 
3 





Time Chart by J. Donovan 


thin-ice $91 million, while the backlog 
kept growing. 

What happened to the missing millions? 
New York banks and exporters put a big 
part of the blame on unreported govern- 
ment spending abroad. In particular, the 
pampered armed forces, Rojas Pinilla’s 
main prop, are buying heavily, both of 
military hardware and of such luxuries as 
canned beer and TV sets, to be sold 
cheaply to soldiers. 

A rich nation too poor to pay its bills 
has suffered many economic pangs as a 
result. The World Bank is holding back 
on a railroad loan. The TVA-like Cauca 
Valley project, which will need foreign 
funds. is marking time. Foreign investors 
are wary. The growth of industrialization 
has been held back just when it is most 
needed to prevent the debt backlog from 
rising (by local manufacture of goods now 
imported. for example). And the nonpro- 
ductive military imports of jet planes. 
guns and destroyers are no help, Said 





a fed-up Colombian businessman: “The 
only thing you can make with a warship 
is an admiral.” 

The Choices. Finally facing up to the 
crisis last month, Rojas Pinilla accepted 
the resignation of the Finance Minister 
who had presided over the mess. Finding a 
successor proved embarrassingly hard, but 
a fortnight ago Rojas appointed an ener- 
getic, unorthodox banker named Luis Mo- 
rales, 38, who in six years has built Co- 
lombia’s Banco Popular from a competi- 
tor of pawnshops to a powerful bank. 

Morales’ options are tightly limited. He 
can probably expect no healing U.S. loans 
to consolidate and ease the commercial 
debt. Plugging up the loopholes in the im- 
port controls would help, and Morales’ 
first act was to announce an austerity that 
would, he said, pointedly, “cover all fields, 
including the military.” He followed up 
by calling a temporary halt to import 
licensing. But many Colombian econo- 
mists think that in the end he will have to 
make imports more expensive by a forth- 
right devaluation of the peso. 


HONDURAS 
"By a Landslide" 


A truck and a jeep full of pith-helmeted 
cops armed with rifles and Sten guns 
rolled up to Tegucigalpa’s central Prado 
Hotel on election day last week and 
glowered at a jeering crowd of demon- 
strators from the Liberal Party, main op- 
position to the government of Chief of 
State Julio Lozano. From behind, some 
barefoot kids stole up and pelted the 
policemen with banana and orange peels. 
Furious, the squad’s commander pulled 
out a pistol and fired into the crowd, A 
woman screamed. The rest of the cops 
opened up, mostly firing wild. One man 
was killed, nine persons wounded. 

Two backlands battles were even dead- 
lier because they pitted government troops 
and supporters against a tough garrison 
commander and some soldiers still loyal 
to longtime (1933-48) Dictator Tiburcio 
(“Bucho”) Carias, whose Nationalist Par- 
ty also opposes Lozano. Ten were killed. 
Lesser violence influenced the vote in 
other places. Voters in one village report- 
ed that police forced them at gunpoint to 
chew up and swallow their Liberal ballots, 
then forced them to vote for the govern- 
ment’s National Union Party (P.U.N.). 

A day or two after the election, the gov- 
ernment announced, without any accurate 
count of the votes, that it had won all 56 
seats in the constituent assembly, to con- 
vene Nov. 1. Its first act will be to elect 
Dictator Lozano President of Honduras 
for six years, with General Abraham Wil- 
liams Calderén, 62, cigar-chomping lead- 
er of the P.U.N. as First Vice President. 
Lozano was blandly pleased. “It’s the nat- 
ural ambition of every citizen to reach 
the highest office his country can offer,” 
he purred. Williams was equally content. 
“We won by a landslide,” he said with a 
straight face. Better yet, the aging (71), 
ailing Lozano had openly hinted that he 
planned to step down in a year and turn 
over the government to Williams. 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Dominican Playboy Porfirio (“I just 
try to make women happy”) Rubirosa, 
47, seemed afflicted by true love. In his 
legal partnerships so far, Rubirosa has al- 
ways poorly concealed the practical meth- 
ods that leavened his romantic madness. 
In his previous altar junkets he got: the 
boss’s daughter (No. 1 was Flor de Oro 
Trujillo, golden flower of the Dominican 
dictator), glamour and oodles of connec- 
tions (No. 2 was French Cinemactress 
Danielle Darrieux), and the good life 
(No. 3 and No. 4: Heiresses Doris Duke 
and Barbara Hutton). No. 5-to-be can 
give him none of these things, but moon- 
struck Rubirosa, aching to marry her 
“probably within one month,” husked 
that his fiancée, fast-rising Paris Actress 
Odile (Fabien) Rodin, 19,* is “pretty, 
intelligent, gracious and good.” 





Heckled by creditors, Greece’s hard- 
pressed (at $250,000 a year) King Paul 
was voted a sympathetic raise to a 
$383,333 annual stipend. Then, however, 
he learned that some parliamentary Dep- 
uties had opposed the increase. He 
promptly turned it down, proudly vowed 
to cut expenses by making “radical 
changes in palace life.” 

oe 

The music world’s most talented and 
tempestuous diva, Manhattan-born So- 
prano Maria Meneghini Callas, winged 
from Italy to touch native soil for the 
first time since she held eight outnum- 
bered process servers to a draw in a Chi- 
cago Civic Opera House fracas (Time, 


* No kin to famed French Sculptor Auguste 
Rodin, Odile changed her surname from Berard. 





Kavollines—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


SopRANO CALLAS 
She came without a greeting. 
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Nov. 21). Sued for $300,000 by a Man- 
hattan attorney who keeps on claiming 
that she owes him 10% of her earnings 
since he launched her in 1947 (when she 
scaled almost 200 lbs.), slim (5 ft. 7 in., 
132 lbs.) Maria will make her Metropoli- 
tan Opera debut late this month. No 
process servers greeted her at New York’s 
Idlewild Airport, and Prima Donna Callas 
fell happily into the arms of her papa, a 
Bronx pharmacist. 
. 228 

As the fog began closing in, Britain em- 
barked on an autumn grousing season, 
picked as its first target a member of the 
royal family. The victim: bonnie Prince 
Charles, 7, fresh back in Buckingham 
Palace after a long Scottish holiday. The 
question, quickly debated by irritable 





International 


Prince CHARLES 
Trumper's never tells. 


newspaper readers: Assuming that Charles 
has a brow, is it high. middle or low? 
Noting that on his return “the prince's 
hair was even closer to his eyebrows than 
usual,”” London’s more or less crewcut 
Daily Express pressed the attack with 
a monumental grouse: “Not one photo- 
graph of him has ever revealed his fore- 
head!” The trail led to an elegant ton- 
sorial emporium called Trumper’s, which 
fortnightly dispatches a barber named 
Crisp to the palace to shear Charles (price 
of the haircut; 62¢). What manner of 
brow lurks beneath the Prince’s plunging 
forelock? “We never,” announced Trum- 
per’s aloofly, “discuss the heir’s hair.” 
. « « 

Into the White House, amidst a week 
roiling with campaign screamings and 
baseball meemies, strolled serene highness 
in the persons of young-jowled Prince 
Rainier and Princess Grace of Monaco. 
All tokens pointed to continued good re- 
lations between the U.S. and the vest- 








United Press 
Princess GRACE & PRINCE RAINIER 
She refused to say. 


pocket principality, as President Eisen- 
hower and the royal couple chatted eas- 
ily of places they've all visited and people 
they've known—and fishing. Rummaging 
in his desk drawer for a gift for Rainier, 
Ike pulled out a velvet-swathed box, then 
suddenly changed his mind and instead 
handed the Prince a handsome leather- 
covered box with a “fishing lighter’ for 
cigarettes. After their 25-minute social 
call, Monaco’s rulers moved on to a press 
conference in the office of Press Secretary 
James Hagerty. Although eligible to vote 
in the presidential elections, Grace de- 
clined to say whether she is a Democrat 
(her millionaire papa, John B. Kelly Sr., 
is a big-wheel Democrat in Philadelphia ) 
or for whom she would vote; in fact, she 
doubted that she would vote for anyone 
because of “‘my marriage to the head of a 
foreign state.’ Smiled the Prince: “She's 
a Monagasque.” After they limousined 
away, the White Housers, sighing over 
the afternoon’s dash of glamour, went 
back to work. 





Se << 

Back at his Pentagon desk for the first 
time since his prostate operation, jovial 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
sorted through a pile of well-wishers’ mes- 
sages, waved one that especially tickled 
him: “Dear Sir: I wouldn't vote Republi- 
can for less than $100,000. . . but I like 
you and hope you get well soon. [ Signed } 
A Democrat.” “Engine Charlie’ later al- 
lowed that he was feeling fine and drew 
guffaws from reporters by boomeranging 
a bit of Democratic drollery about the 
health issue. “I might flippantly say,” 
quipped Wilson, “that I’m qualified now 
to run for some kind of a high office.” 

. . . 

In a pronouncement recorded for Voice 
of America broadcasts, British Prophet 
Arnold (A Study of History) Toynbee 
admonished his listeners: “Is mankind 
going to rid itself of two of its three tra- 
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| ditional scourges—war and_pestilence— 
only to be done to death by the third 
scourge, famine? Surely we are not going 


Do you still ep a 
wind your watch? 


ever, Toynbee foresaw no way for the 
human race to avoid wholesale starvation 
unless it faces “the problem of limiting 
the birth rate.” This could be done, said 
he, by persuading or compelling parents 
to limit the size of their broods. It would 
be necessary, of course, added Toynbee, 
to persuade some people to change “some 
of the tenets of their ancestral religion 
. « « Man’s new religion may hardly be 
recognizable.’ 


e wi @ 
’ After having graced most lists of the 
world’s best-dressed women ever since she 


became a best-dressed duchess (in 1937), 


. / 5 : sill . the redoubtable Duchess of Windsor ab- 

- ‘ ruptly slapped the hands of the arbiters 
4 
i 
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who have long applauded her. Snapped 
she: “How could such a list be anything 
- : but phony, when most of the judges sel- 
¥ : dom see me or the other people they are 
voting lor: 


. . . 





Manhattan’s Communist Daily Worker 
printed i translation of a poem composed 
to extol his war in Indo-China by Viet 
Nam's spaghetti-bearded Red Boss Ho 
Chi Minh. In one stanza Ho seemed to 
allow that sometimes he lounged back in 
headquarters, boozing it up while his boys 
were out sniping at the French; “Leisure 
after work/on army affairs; autumn wind/ 
autumn rain and autumn cold/ Chills; 








you never have to wind a Mido! 





then one hears/the sound of flutes/com- 
ing through the hills; /guerrillas have re- 
turned/and I rejoice that wine enough/ 
is left for them. 


| Winding a watch is a nuisance, Outmoded. Unnecessary! 


But, you never have to wind a Mido. It starts winding itself 
| the instant you put it on, keeps winding as you wear it. 

Yet for all its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pampering. 
Swim with your Mido. Shower with it. Play tennis 

or golf with it. Waterproof*. Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic. 
Unbreakable mainspring. The worry-free watch! 


Manhattan gossipists worked hard to 
fill the gaps made in their columns by the 
departure for Hollywood of robustious 
(40-18-3545) Actress Jayne (Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?) Mansfield. With a 
truffle hound’s nose for publicity, Jayne 
quickly set filmland agog by flapping her 
charms at anyone who could rush her 








A Mido can’t help but be accurate. Its mainspring 
stays wound at precisely the right tension for 








1H I perfect timekeeping. Never overwound... never into print or picture. Lunching with the 
} underwound..,automatically! New York Herald Tribune’s Hollywood 
" ~ 
: pa ae | Legman Joe Hyams, Jayne, bubbling over 
! Mido (pronounced Meedo) makes only self-winding I pe ee Buecvhode: call 
catches he world’s largest rift selecti her first film stardom (“Everybody calls 
} watches - Une Wa einen ors par y erreurs me Miss Mansfield’) in a movie to be 
And, isn’t it time you replaced your own — , released under the titillating title of The 
watch with a modern, self-winding timepiece? Girl Can’t Help It, modestly explained 
. : 7 what the * stands for: “Sex appeal, 
Ask to see Mido watches at better jewelers. For T ; : } — 
| what else? This girl I play has the most 
| the one nearest you and our new catalog, write , : * 
: pa hs aid “ 4 pay fabulous body in the world, but she’s un- 
Mido, Dept. T10, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 36. ware of her. peal. All she t 
™m Canada: 410 St. Peter St.. Montreal 1 aware oO! her sex appeal. ¢ she wants lo 
! mn vanada. Ss: SSSCE: ily OGRE te be is a wife and mother, but sex keeps get- 
| = - = . , the vy She’s like .¥ nial 
| Sold and serviced in 65 countries. ting in the way. She’s like me, you might 
| say.” Collaring a local United Pressman, 
i ®As long os case, crystal and crown remain intact, 


she crowed for quotation: “They're not 
hiding too much of me. Just enough so 
people can hear the dialogue.” However, 
Jayne reserved her most intimate confi- 
dence—about her current flame, protein- 
packed Mickey (“Mr. Universe”) Har- 
gitay—for Columnist Sidney Skolsky: 
“Mickey has a 52-inch chest expansion 
and I measure over 40 inches—and we 
both have short arms. All this makes 
dancing difficult.” 


& 





with Dowerwind 


| THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 
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Anyone on your list 
will enjoy a Gift of 


Cheese: 


Here are some of the 
many delicious varieties 
America’s cheesemakers 
are packaging now for 
your Holiday gift giving— 
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CAMEMBERT 
A soft, delicate cheese, Camembert is one 
of the world’s classic dessert and tray 
cheeses. Served at room temperature it 
boasts a rich, full but mild flavor, The 
interior is yellow and creamy in texture, 
the outside has a thin, natural crust. The 
Italian version, Bel Paese, is similar in 
character but more firm and mild. 
Camembert was created by Marie Harel 
in 1791, It was Napoleon’s favorite, and 
was named by him in honor of the French 
village where it was first produced. Try 
it on slices of pears or apples, or crackers! 





PROVOLONE 

A smoky, masculine cheese of Italian 
origin, Provolone is light in color and 
firm to the touch. You can spot Provo- 
lone by its distinctive “rope” marks from 
the sling in which it is suspended while 
aging. Serve it in finger slices with bev- 
erages, as a tasty partner to holiday 
turkey plates, or with fruit. 





BLUE 
Blue cheese comes from a famous family 
of cheeses whose history dates back to 
1070. Blue is a semi-soft, crumbly white 
cheese veined throughout with blue mold. 
Its flavor is sharp, piquant and distinc- 


tively pleasing. Add Blue to salad dres- 
sing, crumble it over salad greens, or 
serve Blue with toasted crackers for des- 
sert, And connoisseurs know—It’s a per- 
fect foil for the bland flavor of turkey. 
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BRICK AND GOUDA 


Cheese jollity personified! Clad in holi- 
day red, the oval Gouda or the big 
round Edam! Holiday cheese boxes look 
the part with either of these ... holiday 
cheese trays brighten with their red- 
bordered slices. Plump and cheery as 
St. Nick’s own cheeks... what a gift! 


Brick is as socially acceptable as 
Cheddar, but with a bit of added zip to 
make life interesting, Brick Cheese com- 
bines the pleasure of both Cheddar and 
Limburger in flavor. Smooth, easy slic- 
ing, creamy in color, this tempting cheese 
stars during the holidays for snacks and 
nibbles... and, of course, with beverages. 





SWISS 

Swiss is called the “King of Cheeses.” 
You know it by its distinctive holes and 
light yellow color. Gruyere, a variety of 
Swiss, has smaller holes and added body. 
The mild, nut-like flavor of Swiss makes 
it one of America’s favorite cheeses. Swiss 
is a hard cheese that slices smoothly, 
and while it is primarily thought of as a 


_ Sandwich or snack cheese, it has many 


cooking uses. 











CHEDDAR (or American) 
Cheddar is by far the most popular of 
all cheeses. It ranges in flavor from mild 
to very sharp, depending on the aging, 
and in color from creamy white to yel- 
low orange. Popularly known as Ameri- 
can Cheese, Cheddar actually gets its 
name from an English village. Cheddar 
comes in wedges for easy slicing, club 
style for smooth spreading, and in pack- 
ages for utmost convenience. It’s a 
versatile cheese, being used for soups, 
desserts, cold snacks and hot dishes. 

*# &¢ & & 
This year give your friends a Gift of 
Cheese—and how about one for yourself? 
Cheese Gift boxes come in a wide range 
of prices, Use the coupon below for in- 
formation on Holiday Gifts of Cheese. 


American Dairy Association 
20 North Wocker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
The dairy farmers across the nation 
want you to know—You live better in 
every way with foods made from milk. 


Gift of Cheese 
Post Office Box 8409, Dept. T 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


Send me information on 1956 Holiday Gifts 
of Cheese. 


Nome. 





Address 





 ——— State. 








The Fairlane 500 Club Victoria: 
One of 9 Fairlane models in 2 series. All 
offer luxurious room for 12 knees, 12 
elbows and six opera hats, 





Picture yourself in 





The Custom 300 Fordor Sedan: 
Over 16 feet of steel and style, in the 
brilliant new color combinations. There 
are 19 new kinds of Fords in all-—the 
smartest choice ever in the low-price field. 


‘ 
- 


ri 
| his is your automotive moment to remember! 
You're in the New Kind of Ford... 


by a new kind of elegance, surrounded by power 


surrounded 
and beauty ... and by neighbors whose cars will 
never seem the same to them again. 

You're the master of 245 horsepower, 245 
brute horses that have been eivilized by en- 
gineering into silk-soft obedience. You have the 
Thunderbird’s own engine—the Silver Anniver- 
sary V-8 that turns figure eights around all other 
eights in its class. Or if you prefer Sixes, none is 
more modern than Ford’s new Mileage Maker. 

You're sitting in the glittefting middle of a 


design that makes other cars look middle-aged. 








the middle of tomorrow... Today ! 


The New Kind of Ford has a hard, lean honesty 
of design. It’s very low: 4 feet, 8 inches. It’s very 
wide: 21 inches wider than it is tall. It’s very 
long: over 17 feet. But the measurements won't 
be in your mind when you see that scissors-sharp 
new shape, when you feel it move so gracefully 
and solidly through traffic. 

All this fun, all this beauty, all this power 
comes at the traditional low Ford prices. Re- 
member: even a five-car millionaire can only 
ride in one of his Fords at a time. 

You can have Tomorrow's Car today. The 
way to begin is to go to your Ford Dealer— 


you'll step right into the middle of tomorrow. 


Its fun to go first in 
THE NEW KIND OF FORD for 57 








What airline’s captains average 2 million miles? 





On United Air Lines, captain, co-pilot and flight 
engineer make up a “cockpit team” with the 
extra skill that only the finest training and experi 
ence can bring. 

For example, the average United captain has 
been with the company nearly 14 years and has 
flown over 2,000,000 miles. But still he keeps 
studying, mastering the ever-advancing tech 
niques of his profession. 

Your Mainliner captain and crew add in many 
ways to that extra feeling of enjoyment and 
confidence you have when you fly United! For 
reservations, call or write United Air Lines or 
an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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Theres a difference faim tines | 
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RELIGION 





Together 


The prospectus described the 
Christian Advocate as “an entertaining, 
instructive and profitable family visitor.” 
This week, in one of the most ambitious 
ventures in the history of church pub- 
lishing, the U.S. Methodist Church split 
the 130-vear-old Christian Advocate into 
entertaining and one 


1826 


two visitors—one 
instructive. 
The instructive visitor is for ministers: 


a trim. digest-sized monthly called The 
New Christian Advocate, packed with 22 
pithy articles under such headings as 


Church Administration, Architecture & 
Building. Pastor & Parsonage. Illustrations 
and features enliven the pages between 
pastoral shoptalk ranging from “Preaching 
on Controversial Issues” to “Psychiatry 
Needs Religion.” The centerfold is de- 
voted to a spread of new gadgets calculat- 
ed to gladden a ministerial eye, like the 
Carryor (“enables the minister to carry 
his pulpit robe easily”; $8.75) or the 
miniature pew (“makes youngsters enjoy 
attending church”; $5.95). The purpose 
of the new Advocate, said Los Angeles’ 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy, will be to “bring 
back to men who have been beaten down 
by routine, the memory of their ordina- 
tion and the sense of the dignity of their 
high calling.”’ Initial circulation: 25,000. 

For lay families the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House has launched a spanking 
new slick-paper magazine called Together. 
Edited by Leland D. Case, onetime editor 
of The Rotarian (circ. 302,202), this 88- 
page “Midmonth Magazine for Methodist 
Families” aims to have something for 
everybody. Manhattan's crowd-pulling 
Preacher Ralph W. Sockman contributes 
the lead article on “What My Religion 
Means to Me,” but religion as such is 
subordinated to fiction and features; ¢.g., 
a movie guide with plus or minus rec- 
ommendations broken down for adults, 
youth, children and family, a picture 
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Huncary’s Orpass 
On second thought, not guilty. 


essay on a child with a cleft palate, an ac- 
count of the world’s record drop-kicked 
field goal (63 yards, in 1915, by Dakota 
Wesleyan’s Halfback Mark Payne), Eye 
catcher is a color portfolio of portraits of 
Christ, vividly demonstrating how men 
have altered Christ’s image to accord with 
the temper of their times and of them- 
selves. The portraits range from the sad 
ascetic of the earliest 2nd century draw- 
ings through the agonized Renaissance 
Christ of Flemish Painter Albrecht Bouts 
to the smiling companion of Contempo- 
rary Ohio Painter Ivan Pusecker. 
Prepublication demand has been so 
great that the initial print order was 


upped from 600,000 to 700,000. By the 
end of the year, Together expects to have 
1,000,000 subscriptions. 
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IMAGE OF CHRIST 
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The Bishop's Return 


Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass (rhymes 
with war-dash) is a tough and gallant 
churchman. He was a valiant center of 
Hungary's anti-Nazi resistance during the 
occupation; in 1945 he was made Bishop 
of Budapest. The Communists found him 
no easier to handle than the Nazis had; he 
stubbornly resisted the nationalization of 
church schools. In 1948 the Communists 
arrested him on trumped-up charges of 
currency-law violation and sentenced him 
to two years in prison. Yielding to Com- 
munist pressure, the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church court deposed him as bishop. After 
his release in 1950, he retired to live 
quietly with his family in a Budapest 
apartment, 

But Lutherans never ceased to work for 
the rehabilitation of Bishop Ordass. And 
as the leaders of the United Lutheran 
Church in America met last week for their 
2oth biennial convention in Harrisburg, 
Pa., good news came from Hungary. ‘The 
Presidential Council of the Supreme 
Court,” growled Radio Budapest, “has 
declared Lajos Ordass not guilty for lack 
of evidence.” The news was particularly 
gratifying to Manhattan’s Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, re-elected president last week 
for his seventh term. Last summer Dr. 
Fry, chairman of the central committee of 
the World Council of Churches was in 
Galyateté, near Budapest, for a meeting of 
the committee (Tre, Aug. 13). Rehabili- 
tation was in the air and the Reds were 
courting the good opinion of the West; 
Dr. Fry seized his chance. He opened 
direct negotiations with the Hungarian 
government. Together with World Council 
Secretary W. A. Visser 't Hooft and Lu- 
theran Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, 
Dr. Fry made many a hurried trip between 
Galyateté and Budapest and sat through 
many a tough-talking session before the 
Communists gave Dr. Fry assurance that 
Bishop Ordass would soon be completely 
exonerated. In addition to rehabilitation 
by the state, the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church has also revoked its deposition of 
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Lift one little finger and this splendid instru- 
ment comes alive under your direction. With 
visual tone control you actually see and form 
the combination of frequencies most pleasing 
to your individual ear. You are in command of 


Finer Products Through IMAGINATION 


- 


Sound you can see! 








ITS YOURS 


Hl? 


4 This handsome 
full-colour 
16-page 

| booklet shows 
, you what a 
wonderful 
\ holiday you 
4 can have in 
\ Bermuda. 








The Bermuda Trade Development Board 
Dept. T-610A, 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20,N.Y. 
Please send me, without charge, 
“INVITATION TO BERMUDA.” 


NAME ——— 


ADDRESS —_ 





CITY STATE 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
by BELL & HOWELL 









and on 
the threshold of the musical ideal. Write today 
for illustrated brochure and name of nearest 
dealer, Six breath-taking Paul McCobb de- 
signs in five superb finishes. $595 to $1800. 


the entire range of audible sound .. . 


Bell & Howell 


7103 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 








to eat out 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 
brunch or lunch . . . the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & 
Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
America than any other brand! 


She deserves 





Ordass, will soon reinstate him as Bishop 
| of Budapest. “Until then,” said Ordass last 
week in a letter to his church, “I have 
agreed to serve as theology professor. I 
abdicate only temporarily until the ob- 
stacles to the return of my former office 
are cleared away.” 


Sex & Censors 

Is sex necessary on newsstands? Most 
U.S. citizens are content to leave the 
problem to the courts. But many an out- 
raged parent is not inclined to wait for the 
slow-grinding mills of the law to protect 
his children from cheap and easy smut. 
The result may be a_ well-intentioned 
pressure group that tries to boycott and 
bully all available reading matter down to 
a soap-opera level. Writing in the current 
issue of Harper’s, Editor John Fischer 
thinks he has found just that in what he 
calls “a little band of Catholics . . . con- 
ducting a shocking attack on the rights of 
their fellow citizens. They are engaged in 
an un-American activity ... harming 
their country, their Church, and the cause 
of freedom.” 

Fischer's target is the National Organ- 
ization for Decent Literature, headed 
by Msgr. Thomas Fitzgerald, director of 
the Chicago Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women. NODL’s method, ac- 

| cording to Fischer, is to put pressure on 
newsdealers, booksellers and drugstores to 
remove from their counters all books on a 


blacklist, which includes work of such 
| literary mandarins as Ernest Hemingway, 
William Faulkner, John Dos Passos, 


George Orwell, Emile Zola, Arthur Koest- 
ler and Joyce Cary. “In some places— 
notably Detroit, Peoria and the suburbs 
of Boston,” Fischer writes, “the organi- 
zation has enlisted the local police to 
threaten booksellers who are slow to 
‘cooperate.’ ” 

In Chicago last week, Msgr. Fitzgerald 
retorted that Editor Fischer and NODL 
were really in “substantial agreement” on 
how to deal with the problem. Threats or 
boycotts should never be used, he said, 
but only “persuasion.” NODL was no 
pressure group he insisted but merely a 
“clearinghouse for information, sugges- 
tions and current news for the men and 
women who generously devote their time 
and energy to the fight for decent 
literature.” 

But not all Catholics agree with Msgr. 
Fitzgerald, and many would not quarrel 
with Fischer's basic point: it is one thing 
for a minority to persuade readers not to 
read certain books, but it is quite another 
to in effect deprive all readers of books 
the minority declares unsuitable. Fischer 
quotes the eminent Roman Catholic moral 
theologian, Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J., of Woodstock College, Md. “No 
minority group has the right to impose its 
own religious or moral views on other 
groups, through the use of methods of 
force, coercion or violence,” says Father 
Murray. It is especially unwise for Catho- 
lics, he adds, “lest the Church itself be 
identified in the public mind as a power- 
association. The identification is inju- 
rious; it turns into hatred of the faith.” 
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Take a look at yourself 
in the public eye! 


Think how many times you’re under close 
and critical inspection...at a play or 
musical, for instance. These are times 
when you want to look your special best 
in a dressier and somewhat darker suit... 
by those favorite designers of your own 
personal scenery, Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
These famous producers of fine clothes 
have a way of making you feel as 

well dressed as you actually are. 

And you invariably get rave notices 

from the most critical critics. 


TAKE A LOOK AT YOURSELF INA 
HUNT & WINTERBOTHAM FLANNEL. 
Only Hart Schaffner & Marx 
tailors this superb fabric into 
suits ready-for-wearing in 
mid-tones and muted stripes 
...a new color-and-pattern de- 
parture. The suit shown here 
is our renowned Trend model 
with its 3-button, center-vent 
coat, and tall, trim lines. 















HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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Pennzoil with 2-7 _ 
keeps engines clean 


Can motor oil really increase gasoline 
mileage? Yes! Pennzoil with Z-7 
prevents deposits from forming 

in combustion chambers, This 
eliminates power-stealing knock 
and ping. By keeping engines clean, 
this different Pennsylvania motor 
oil with an all-oil body makes 

every drop of fuel work harder, 
unlocks full horsepower—not for 
just a few miles after an 

oil change, but for keeps. 

To make the gasoline you use 

take you farther on every tanktul, 
get Pennzoil with Z-7, The 
Tough-Film® oil, in the exact 
seasonal grade for your car! 
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IN EVERY STATE, 






AT OEALERS WHO 


Care ror vour car 


MEMBER PENN. GRADE CRUDE OL ASSN., PERMIT NO. 2, OIL CITY, PA. 
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THE FRESS 





On the Spot 


Mississippi officials feel strongly that 
the Northern press, through “sensational- 
ism,” has been misrepresenting the facts 

| on segregation in their state. Last week 

Mississippi invited 20 small-town New 

England editors and publishers to come 

down at the state’s expense to learn “the 

truth about what segregation is, and why.” 

For seven days the editors toured the 

state as guests of the Mississippi Sover- 

eignty Commission, set up by the legisla- 
ture with $250,000 to protect the state's 

“way of life.” The commission’s press- 

agent, Hal DeCell, 32, promised “to show 

them whatever they want to see, because 
we have nothing to cover up.” 

Before the Yankee editors got started, 
Mississippi’s Governor J. P. Coleman ex- 
plained that segregation would continue 
in Mississippi “for at least the next 50 
years. We don’t intend to obey the Su- 
preme Court’s decision because it is not 
based on law.” But, he assured the news- 
men, “there is no tension or malice or ill 
will between the races. I have not heard 
of any trouble where [Negroes] have 
voted.” Most Negroes do not vote, he 
said, because of unwillingness to pay the 
poll tax or failure to pass a literacy test. 

As the chartered bus sped from Jackson 

| along the historic Natchez Trace, some of 
| the editors were surprised to find no seg- 
regation in places of business. Editor J. 
Clark Samuel of Massachusetts’ Foxboro 
Reporter was struck by “fine colored 
schools” and the sight of Negroes and 
whites “living in compatibility.” Publish- 
er John C. Bond of Massachusetts’ Rock- 
land Standard noted “a real effort to lift 
the level of the Negro educationally.” 

But the editors found that Mississippi 
did not live entirely up to Governor 
Coleman's billing. Items: 

@ Mound Bayou, the biggest (pop. 1,350) 
all-Negro town in the state, votes in every 
election, Vice Mayor I. E. Edwards said, 
but the ballots are never counted by elec- 
tion officials at the county seat. 

@ In some areas, said Mound Bayou’s 
Postmaster C. V. Thurmond, it “would be 
suicide for a Negro” even to attempt to 
vote. One minister who came to Itta Bena 
(pop. 1,725) to meet the editors said that 
when he had voted, his house was burned. 
@ In Cleveland (pop. 6,747) wealthy At- 
torney Ben Mitchell earnestly told the 
group: “The Negroes are just naturally 
and inherently inferior to white people.” 
@ In Natchez (pop. 22,740) Negro lead- 
ers reported that the White Citizens’ 
Councils have added to segregation prac- 
tices. “We used to all pay taxes at the 
same window,” said one, “but now they 
have one marked colored and the other 
white.” 

Midway through the tour, Editor Paul 
Cummings Jr. of New Hampshire's Peter- 
borough Transcript told a Southern col- 
league: “I wasn’t sure what to believe be- 
| fore I made the trip. Now I find the 
| worst is true. We don’t condemn you for 














practicing segregation. What we can't un- 
derstand is how a people can be denied 
the right to vote in the U.S. To me this is 
unbelievable. I just couldn’t believe it un- 
til I came down here and heard it first- 
hand.” Then Editor Cummings turned to 
Pressagent DeCell, who also edits a week- 
ly, and demanded: “Why did you people 
do this? Bring all of us down here, I 
mean. Doesn't it just show you up?” 

“We just wanted to let you see for 
yourselves that Mississippians are not like 
the pictures painted by some Northérm 
publications,” replied DeCell. 


“But we've only found out that basical- 
‘ * 
ly those stories we read are true,” said 


— ta 
Thatcher Wolt—Clarksdale Press Register 
INTERVIEW IN MISSISSIPPI™ 
The truth hurt. 


Cummings. “Oh, they are sensationalized, 
but according to what we were told today, 
they are basically true.” 

As the end of the tour approached, a 
few of the New Englanders, like Editor 
Samuel, thought that “there will never be 
integration, Mississippi's way of life will 
remain as it is.’’ But most of the editors 
felt that segregation was doomed even in 
Mississippi—though many believed that 
it might well linger as long as Governor 
Coleman's 50 years. Said Editor Cum- 
mings: “Equal justice must come. Our 
system makes no allowance for 47 states 
and Mississippi.” 


Randolph v. The People 


As a small chip off a great old oaken 
block, Sir Winston Churchill's only son 
Randolph is one of Fleet Street’s masters 
of the art of abuse, especially when he 
chooses the British press as a_ target 











% The Rev. H. H. Humes of Greenville (fore- 
ground) with Editor John P. Kelly of the Bridge- 
port, Conn. Herald and Editor Paul C, Cummings 
Jr. of the Peterborough, N.H. Transcript. 
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SWAN RUBBER COMPANY 
“WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GARDEN HOSE~RUBBER AND PLASTIC” 








Lightweight — easy to handle 


« Salionad accounting Machines save us $22,500 per year... 


return 110% of their cost annually!”’ 
—SWAN RUBBER COMPANY, Bucy: 


Peretti 
“ | A 
National Accounting Machines save us ventory Control, Accounts Payable, and Ac- 5 
: , ’ In your Susiness, to Na* 
$22,500 o year an annual return of 110% counts Receivable ® 
: : chines will pay for themsely vith 
on our investment The many automatic fecturesof Nationals 8 the money they save, the 
I] 
Our volume is expanding and we expect promote accuracy, while enabling our oper- ° f Y ‘ y 
production to increase about one third this ators to do their work with less effort.” 4 y y w w 
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year. This means a sound accounting system . : He 
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From the world's most famous bottle, 


the world’s most famous whisky... 


perfected more than three centuries ago. 


Don't be Vague...say Haig & Haig * SLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF t RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTO. N.Y. 
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(Tre, Dec. 26). But though he can dish 
it out, Randolph Churchill, 45, last week 
showed he did not have to take it; he 
went to court to demand damages for 
libel from The People, mass-circulation 
(5,075,351) Sunday paper. 

In an editorial during last year’s rough- 
and-tumble election campaign, The Peo- 
ple denounced Randolph's “wild blather- 
ings” and called him “ignorant,” an “egre- 
gious failure,” “that slightly comic son of 
our great statesman,” and one of the “paid 
hacks” writing “biased accounts of the 
campaign.” 

Randolph, his lawyer told the court 
last week, objected to “paid hack.” Those 
words were accusing him of being “a 
journalistic prostitute and of writing for 


Terence Le Goubin 
NewsMAN CHURCHILL 


No hack he. 


money what he was told—a common lit- 
erary drudge.” Actually, argued the law- 
yer, Randolph’s value to editors was “the 
fact of his complete independence.” He 
called witnesses from Fleet Street who tes- 
tified that Randolph was indeed clamor- 
ously independent. 

The most impressive witness to his in- 
dependence was burly Randolph himself. 
Under cross-examination by Defense Bar- 
rister Gilbert Paull, he admitted readily 
that he had launched a campaign against 
the press, including The People, with a 
speech in 1953. “Was it not offensive?” 
asked the lawyer. Snapped Randolph: 
“Yes, it was meant to be.” 

Was it true that Churchill had de- 
scribed Lord Rothermere, publisher of the 
Daily Mail, as “romping around in the 
gutter?” Replied Randolph: “That is rath- 
er good stuff. Lord Rothermere is very 
much ashamed about it, but he goes on 
doing it. He will not thank you for giving 
further publicity to it in this court.” 

Q: You spend your life saying the most 
outrageous things about everybody? 

A: About everybody I think is acting 
against the public interest. 
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Q: You called Sir William Haley [edi- 


tor of the London Times] an automatic 
suppressor of news? 

A; That was meant as a joke. He in- 
vited me out to lunch after I said that. 

Q: You called my clients “lowest 
mongrel curs”? 

A; That derives from a Fleet Street 
metaphor that dog does not eat dog. I 
continued the metaphor from the canine 
world. 

Q: Did you call Mr. Attlee a “tardy 
little marionette”? 

A: Yes. It is a rather good phrase. 

The barrister for The People then 
flung his sharpest harpoon. Had Randolph 
even, used the very expression “old hack” 





to describe Charles Eade, editor of the | 


Sunday Dispatch (circ. 2,549,228)? Ran- 
dolph freely admitted it, added: “So 
would you if you read the Sunday Dis- 
patch. I suppose if Mr. Eade thought ‘old 
hack’ was a lie or a libel, he would have 
written to me.” 

A jury of ten men and two women re- 
tired to ponder Randolph’s complaint and 
The People’s defense that its words had 
been “fair comment on matters of public 
interest.” After 45 minutes, they decided 
that Randolph had been libeled and fixed 
his award at a handsome £5,000 ($14,- 
000), plus costs. 


Old Acquaintance 

When Stanley Walker, sometime of the 
New York Herald Tribune, retired to his 
native Texas ten years ago, he had a place 
as Manhattan’s most celebrated city editor 
since the New York Evening World’s 
hard-boiled Charles E. Chapin*—and one 
of the few city editors in newspaper his- 
tory who could write a decent paragraph. 
Last week, a successful rancher and free- 
lancer at 57, Walker turned up in Dallas, 
140 miles from his ranch, at the Southwest 
Journalism Forum. In a rattle of pro- 
nouncements on the state of U.S. jour- 
nalism, he proved as tart as ever. 
@ On “objectivity” in newswriting: “It 
produces something like a symmetrical 
pile of clam shells with all the succulent 
goodness carefully removed.” 
@ On the new generation of reporters: 
“Too many young people are entering 
newspaper work merely as a steppingstone 
to something else—usually a good press- 
agent's job. Newspaper work needs people 
with affection for it, who feel it offers no 
other steppingstone than to better news- 
paper work.” 
@ On the editorial page: “The editorial 
pages of New York papers, except pos- 
sibly that of the New York Times, have 
hit the lowest ebb in all history.” He 
thought that the Chicago Tribune and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch were still going 
strong, but noted a slump in the Balti- 
more Sun’s editorial vigor. 
On freedom of the press: “Newspapers 
have the legal right to make fools of them- 
selves, but the newspaper’s critics and 
readers also have the right to attack it 
for making a fool of itself.” 








* Who fired ro8 men, and died in Sing Sing in | 
1930 on a life stretch for the murder of his wife. ! 
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AIR Parcel Post 


offers big bargains! 


SPEED AT LOW COST! 
Air Parcel Post saves days 
and dollars, especially on 
small shipments. Requires 
less packaging, too. One 

und crosses the nation for 
just 80 cents! 


MAIL EARLY AND OFTEN 
For even faster delivery— 
avoid the 5 o'clock rush. 
Your Air Parcel Post package 
is on its way without delay! 
Air Parcel Post can go Insured 


or Registered; C.0.D. and 
Special Delivery. 


Published by the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service for the U.S. Post Office 
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T-AE- THEATER 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Too Late the Phalarope (adapted from 
Alan Paton’s novel by Robert Yale 
Libott). It is too bad that so much of the 
serious writing for the theater should be 
mere rewriting—that playwrights should 
turn to novels for their plays, as though 
the best way to make a chair were to 
cut down a sofa. Alan Paton’s dramatized 
African novel, like so many other adapta- 
tions, including Joyce Cary’s dramatized 
African novel, Mister Johnson, loses the 
swell and amplitude of fiction without 
achieving the drive and intensity of 





| For Perfect Uniformity 
in the Production 
of Antibiotics ! 


To achieve the vital uniformity in quantity 
production of antibiotics, leading pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories look to Powers for process 
controls. One way of providing the constant, 
dependable temperature control required for 
this production is to use Powers Accritem Regu- 
lators and Powers Flowrite Valves. 

Whatever temperature, pressure or humidity 
control problem is involved in yoyr process, 
Powers can provide the quality control. 





For complete information write to: 
The Powers Regulator Co., Skokie 1, til. 


Specialists in Thermostatic Control Since 1891 
























| when in EUROPE 


fly Elz 
most AMERICANS do 


Whether you take the 
handsome ELIZABETHAN or 
the famous luxurious 
propjet*® VISCOUNT-for the 
\] smoothest, most comfortable 
| ride in all the air—you’ll like 
BEA’s courteous, efficient 
service. You'll like the 
convenience of BEA’s wide, 
wide range of operations, 
linking every major European 
City. 
Plan to fly BEA in Europe, 
You'll be glad you did. 


*(turbo-prop) 











‘ : Eileen Darby—Graphic House 
Fintay Currie & Barry SULLIVAN 
The sofa becomes a chair. 





drama. It is in some ways too obvious, 
j in others too obscure; its scenes are chop- 
_ pily hitched on to one another like so 
many train coaches—and with the engine 
unfortunately at the wrong end. 

This is the more costly in that Too 
Late the Phalarope has to fuse a variety 
of themes and a welter of relationships, 
while the story’s very background is im- 
perious. The play involves the division 
between the Afrikaners and the English 
as well as between whites and blacks. Its 
young policeman hero (Barry Sullivan) 
—who, by sinning with a native girl, 
tragically violates both the law and a 
relentless social code—stands in as fissur- 
ing a relationship to his bigoted Puritan 
father (Finlay Currie) as to his narrow. 
unresponsive wife. There are half a dozen 
sources of voltage and half a dozen reasons 
for crossed wires; and such a complex of 
race and religion, of family and _ sex. 


‘a ace VISCOURT an cannot be cut down without having some- 
uropes rges ice 


thing like the heart of it cut out. Adapter 

EAN AIRWAY S Libott has nowhere vulgarized the story 
Pe Director John Stix has nowhere sensa- 

General Sar SSCA yr tosis pl Canetes tionalized the storytelling, Scene Designer 
Overseas Airways Corporation, George Jenkins has almost everywhere 
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American Heritage Foundation President 
discovers spirit behind Wausau’s drive 
for 100% voter registration 


by JOHN C. CORNELIUS 


“rT HEY tell us when we're in Rome we should 

‘do as the Romans do? So when I visited 
Wausau, I was out fishing in less time than it 
takes to say ‘Register and Vote!’ 


“Actually, that’s what I'd come to Wausau 
to say. The American Heritage Foundation is 
out to persuade all Americans that the way to 
safeguard our freedoms is by participation in 
the affairs of our nation, That means register- 
ing, informing yourself, and voting. 


“I found Wausau people were well aware of 
that. They were out to get 100% of the eligible 
voters registered before the November elections. 
That would make Wausau the ‘votingest’ city in 
America. I won't be a bit surprised to hear 
they've accomplished their goal. 


“Tl tell you why I say that. Wausau people 
are blessed by the greatest natural treasures 
anyone can find anywhere...lakes and streams 
and wooded lands. They draw deeply from these 
treasures to build a good way of life. 


“I’ve heard these people are ‘good people to 
do business with! They're ‘good people to go 
along with’ on their march to the polls.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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State Conservation Warden Bill Rollman guides John Cornelius to choice Wausau fishing spot. 
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Girl Scouters Celeste Duckworth 
and Marjorie Goldberg pin a 
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Here's the Wausau Way 
of going after the vote 100% 









A real all-group effort—civic, youth, labor, 
church, school, business and fraternal. 


A door-to-door canvass of every block 
and every house in Wausau. 


Signs, posters, tags, announcements 
—reminders everywhere to get 
people to register and vote. 


Whatever is needed to get people 
to register is provided... 
everything from transportation 

to baby sitters. 


“vote” tag on Mr. Cornelius. Fa 
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Along with everyone in Wausau, Employers Mutuals thanks Mr. 
Cornelius. We're proud of this Wausau Way of working together. It’s the 
spirit behind our insurance business, too. Workmen’s Compensation is one 
of our major lines, but we write all types of casualty insurance. Phone 
our nearest office or write us at Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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Does your home have the 
world’s oreatest 
reference book? 


From the day you first own this magnificent 
volume you will enjoy the pleasure and dis- 
tinction of having the world’s greatest refer- 
ence book right in your own home. Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion, is truly a 3,350 page tribute to your 
interest in the world’s knowledge. 


Your entire family will benefit. As they devel- 
op the dictionary habit they will come to 
regard this dictionary as an unfailing source 
of accurate information. Their questions will 
no longer go unanswered, Their curiosity will 
be satisfied. They'll be sure of their facts. 


Webster's New International Dictionary is 
the foundation book of our educational sys- 
tem, “the Supreme Authority” of our courts 
of law, the great question answerer of our 
public libraries. It is equivalent in type 
matter to an 18-volume encyclopedia — open 
and readily available for convenient refer- 
ence rather than buried in your bookcase. 


Spend a few minutes examining Webster's 
New International Dictionary at your book, 
department, or stationery store. You'll find 
the experience rewarding, and we feel certain 
you will agree this great unabridged diction- 
ary, from $39.50, is indeed the greatest value 
in book form in the realm of knowledge! 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Advt. Copyright by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Merriam-Webster Dictionary Table. 
Waitnut finish. $29.50. 





——— 
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intensified the atmosphere, but there is 
seldom any living sense of drama or deep- 
felt sense of tragedy. 

Pieter Van Vlaanderen’s relations with 
his father, his wife and the native girl, 
far from creating a tight, nooselike knot, 
never wholly intertwine. Considering the 
terrible known consequences of such an 
act, the affair with the girl lacks compul- 
sion; and Pieter’s relations with his wife, 
if clearly blueprinted, are stiltedly con- 
veyed. When, at the end, the father 
harshly casts out his son and sternly 
seals up his house, the play comes sud- 
denly to life, with a scene of vibrant 
theater. But it is still a standing broad 
jump of a scene, without the running 
start, the rising momentum of a whole 
play behind it. 


The Reluctant Debutante (by William 
Douglas Home) is the latest smart trifle 
from London, where it has been a hit for 
over a year. In a succession of glossy 
costume changes, it tells of a determined 
society matron’s efforts to find a gilt- 
edged husband for her uncooperative deb- 
utante daughter, while the girl herself 
falls in love with a cad. In one of those 
splendid reversals of the seeming truth, 
the shakoed young palace guardsman 
whom Mother favors proves morally un- 
worthy of such exalted employment, while 
the handsome cad emerges not only a 
verray parfit gentil knight but, at the last 
moment, a duke as well. 

Though Playwright Home is not above 
dishing up such a leftover of belowstairs 
fiction, he gives it all the frills of carriage- 
trade playwriting. If thickly interlined 
with snob appeal, it also has its fun with 
snobs. If all its people are frightfully well 
born, half of them seem ostentatiously 
ill bred. Hen-brained, hard-driving Mama, 
a kind of chic Jane Austen’s Mrs. Ben- 
net, is paired off against a sardonic but 
kindlier Mr. Bennet of a father. Mama 
and her friend Lady Crosswaithe, who 
also has a gel to marry off, coo at each 
other like doves while scratching like 
wildcats. So much of the dialogue is 
delivered into a telephone that the in- 
strument is listed among the cast of 
characters. The author's chief problem 
is to make banality seem fresh, stupidity 
amusing, and vulgarity stylish. 

But the more acute problem of a play 
like The Reluctant Debutante is to as- 
semble one of those impeccable drawing- 
room comedy casts who, with the eleva- 
tion of an eyebrow or the slumping of 
a shoulder, can enliven, disown, or if 
necessary obliterate the text. For, though 
sometimes pleasantly droll, Playwright 
Home is seldom witty, and even his small 
talk all too often goes from badinage to 
worsinage, Despite Cyril Ritchard’s suave 
direction, the play lacks first-rate ensem- 
ble playing. As the father, Wilfred Hyde 
White—a master of dry, quiet, casual 
acting—is delightful; as the mother, Adri- 
anne Allen is amusingly brisk; and Anna 
Massey has a style of her own as the girl. 
But most of the supporting players lack 
finish, so that there is not quite enough 
spin to make up for a shortage of sparkle. 
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ENJAY BUTYL 





Fabulous new rubber for the world of sports 
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‘ All-American kicks and crashing tackles put a brutal squeeze on the rubber in a 
football. But footballs with bladders made of Enjay Butyl rubber take punish- 
ment in stride ... hold air indefinitely resist weather extremes. Because 


it outperforms natural and other types of rubber in so many ways, Enjay Butyl 


is now used to improve the performance of hundreds of everyday products. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51st St., New York 19, N.Y 


District Office: 11 uth Portage Path, Akror Ohio. Other Offices: Bostor 








ATLANTIC CROSSED FOR FIRST Tie 


You can telephone 
across the Atlantic 
as Clearly as you 
call across town 


*°One of today’s outstanding electronic and 
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engineering achievements. Such a precise 
piece of construction that communications 


engineers speak of it almost with awe.°® 


From an article on the new cables in the Reader's Digest 








BY TFTELEPRPOCOHKE CABLES 


New underseas telephone system provides stormproof service 
between this country and Great Britain and the continent 


Ts new transatlantic telephone 
system is a historic forward step in 
world communications. 

For years you have been able to 
call across the Atlantic over the Bell 
System’s radiotelephone circuits. 
Now an entirely new service has 
been added. It’s over stormproof 
telephone cables. 

By means of these cables, you can 
pick up the telephone anywhere in 
the United States and talk to Great 
Sritain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den and Germany as clearly as you 
call across town. And anyone in 
those countries can call you, too. 

More service is available because 
the new cables are in addition to the 
Bell System's radiotelephone circuits. 


So if you have been accustomed 
to telephoning across the Atlantic 
for business or for other reasons, we 
know that you will be pleased with 
this marvelous new service. 

If you have never made an over- 
seas call, we invite you to share a 
new and satisfying experience. 

There's something quite memora- 
ble and reassuring about telephon- 
ing across the seas. And in telephon- 
ing home when you are abroad 
yourself. 

It’s easy to do—just tell the op- 
erator the country you want to call 
—and the cost is lower than most 
people think. 

For $12 plus tax you can call 
across the Atlantic over the new 
cables or by radiotelephone. 


IT’S EASY TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THOSE ABROAD, The daytime rate for the 
first three minutes from anywhere in the United States is $12, not in- 
cluding the 107 federal excise tax.... This applies not only to the nine 
countries listed above but to the 19 other countries in Europe reached 
by Bell System radiotelephone circuits....In most cases the rate is 
even lower at night and on Sunday... . Practically all other countries 
throughout the world can also be reached by radiotelephone. 


Bell Telephone System 5, 
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“Hello America” 
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let the 
WESTCLOX 


story 


Open your eyes 


to the 


advantages of 


There's a lot of high quality, close-tolerance 
brass in the new Baby and Big Bens — brass 
that must meet stringent qualifications before 
it is accepted. Western is proud that their 
tailor-made brass has been selected by 
Westclox for vital movement parts where pre- 
cision is of paramount importance. There are 
a number of reasons why manufacturers of 
top quality items all over America are using 
Western Brass. First— Western always works 
closely with a manufacturer to make abso- 
lutely sure that just the right metal has been 


specified for a given job. Second, careful 


NEW BI 





“tailor-made” 





BRASS 





control over every step of the pouring and 
rolling operations assures that the metal 
meets manufacturing recommendations. 
Then, careful packaging and crating assures 
that the metal is ready for use when it arrives. 
That way, you don’t lose expensive time on 


Check 


Western corps of experts advise you. Write 


preparation, with Western — let the 


BRASS 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 
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The beautiful new Big Ben 
has twenty 
parts made of Western 
Brass. The new Baby Ben 
uses Western Brass in 


six component 


twenty-four different parts. 
There's proof of the vitalim 
portance of brass to a wide- 
industry 


awake American 
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6,864 M.P.H. 


The fastest rocket the public has heard 
about so far is a four-stage “bird” only 
8 in. in diameter. The National Advi- 
sory Committee for Aeronautics has been 
shooting it over the Atlantic from Wallops 
Island, Va, Intended for high-altitude re- 
search, the rocket has climbed 200 miles, 
reaching the peak speed of 6,864 m.p.h. 
The first two stages are solid-propellant 
boosters of the type used to toss the 
Army’s Nike missile into the air. 

The nose of the NACA’s rocket con- 
tains instruments and telemetering equip- 
ment for transmitting data to earth. Al- 
though it is not in the class of Project 
Vanguard's satellite launcher, which must 
move at 18,000 m.p.h. 300 miles above 
the earth, the four-stage bird speeds al- 
most as fast as the satellite during critical 
portions of its flight in comparatively 
dense air. Study of its behavior will help 
the satellite’s designers. 


Pictures for Pilots 

As the speed of aircraft increases, the 
strain on the pilot’s judgment increases 
even faster. A good part of the trouble, 
thinks Commander George W. Hoover of 
the Office of Naval Research, is that 
the aircraft’s swarm of instruments make 
their reports in figures, usually the posi- 
tions of needles on round dials. The pilot’s 
brain, however, is designed to work with 
pictures taken from a visual world. Be- 
fore the instrument readings mean any- 
thing to it. the brain must transpose and 
combine them into something like a visual 
picture. It takes time for the brain to 
function as a rather slow computer, and 
the time permitted by modern aircraft 
grows less and less.’ 

Commander Hoover believes that the 





Ben Martin 
AIRMAN Hoover 
Help for eye and brain. 
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best solution of this problem will be to 
make the instruments’ reports as visual 
as possible. A simple example is to make 
the altimeter display a line that rises with 
increasing altitude, instead of the present 
clocklike dial, which demands interpreta- 
tion by the pilot. 

The ultimate instrument system, says 
Commander Hoover, should be complete- 
ly visual. When the pilot runs into thick 
weather and loses sight of the ground, a 
screen before him will light up, showing 
him a map of the ground below. The 
moving silhouette of a small airplane will 
tell him his position, and a luminous 
curve on the map will tell him how far 
he can fly without running out of fuel. 
Another luminous screen will show him 
a radar view of the terrain ahead, with 
mountains or other obstacles. These 
meaning-packed pictures will be the out- 
put of a lightweight computer that will 
do most of the necessary routine thinking. 
It will take crude information from many 
sources and turn it into a form that the 
pilot can use instantly, without interpre- 
tation. When fully developed, it will take 
over the actual flying. The pilot will look 
at his luminous pictures and decide what 
he wants to do. He will dial a flight 
plan into the computer, which will make 
all the necessary calculations in only a 
few thousandths of a second and put 
the airplane on its proper course. Or the 
pilot can press an overriding button, ask 
the computer for guidance and work the 
controls himself. 

The details of how all this can be ac- 
complished are still secret. Radar is not 
the whole story. The luminous screens 
will probably be flat cathode ray (TV) 
tubes, and they will get their information 
from all of the airplane’s sensing instru- 
ments. The computer will be able to 
watch more instruments than the pilot's 
eyes and brain could possibly handle. If 
asked to do so by the pilot, it could 
come to a complex decision and act upon 
it in the second or so that is all future 
flight speeds will permit. 


The Beetle Eaters 


“Since years I am behind Pygmies,” 
says Austrian-born Father Martin Gusinde, 
69, who teaches anthropology at Wash- 
ington’s Catholic University of America. 
Starting in 1934, he studied little brown 
people in Central and South Africa, the 
Philippines and the Andes. This year, with 
the help of a grant from Philadelphia's 
American Philosophical Society, he went 
to the interior of Australian New Guinea, 
where a little-known race of Pygmies lives 
in the rugged Schrader Mountains. ‘Such 
a terrible country!” says Father Gusinde. 
“In Austria the Alps are a kind of avenue 
compared to those mountains.” 

The Pygmies live on high, steep slopes, 
where they were driven by the bigger, 
fiercer people of the Ramu valley, and 
Father Gusinde found them the poorest of 
the poor. Their rudimentary culture is 
pre-Stone Age; their few stone weapons 
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Religious News Service 

FatHEeR GusInpe & Pycmy FRIEND 
Miltown from a tree trunk. 


and tools they did not make for themselves 
but got from Stone Age neighbors. In 
spite of the mountain cold, they wear only 
G-strings and their little grass huts con- 
tain nothing but ashes from their fires. 
Food is usually scarce, and women are 
scarcer, Male births among the Pygmies, 
says Father Gusinde, outnumber female 
births four to one, and young Pygmy 
women are apt to be stolen by big, bad 
lowlanders, “Good number of bachelors 
roaming around,” says Anthropologist 
Gusinde. 

In spite of their hardships and depriva- 
tions, Gusinde reports, the Pygmies are a 
smiling, happy people. They commit no 
crimes and they wage no wars, while the 
better-fed people of the lush lowlands are 
both dour and bloodthirsty. 

The contentment of the Pygmies puzzled 
the anthropologist, and he searched for a 
reason for it. After studying their diet, he 
decided that their euphoria is due to one 
of their favorite dishes: big beetles and 
their larvae, the size of small sausages. A 
lucky Pygmy may find as many as 100 
larvae in a riddled tree trunk. He bakes 
them with hot stones in a hole in the 
ground (New England clambake tech- 
nique), and when he has eaten his fill, 
he feels as contented as a Hollywood 
agent tranquilized with Miltown. 

The effect of the happiness 
thinks Father Gusinde, is due to their 
vitamin T, which gives “an agreeable feel- 
ing.” Other insects contain it too, and 
other insect-eating people are notably con- 
tented with their miserable lots. The only 
trouble is that neighboring people, who 
do not eat happiness beetles, get pushy 
and steal their women. When Father Gu- 
sinde, no beetle eater, was in the country 
of the tranquilized Pygmies, the young 
women were hidden. During his stay he 
saw only one, about 15 years old, darting 
across a clearing. The Pygmies were taking 
no chances with a non-beetle eater. 


beetles, 
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Barnstorming Opera 


The band played. floats lined the streets, 
a mob jammed the station and cheered, 
South Bend, Ind. was out in force to greet 
the NBC Opera Company as if it were a 
conquering football team. When the cur- 
tain opened on Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro in the new 00 arts center 
of St. Mary’s College, the house was 
packed; when it closed, the audience was 
happily enthusiastic. It was a 
send-off for a costly experiment by NBC 






rousing 


to send its opera company barnstorm- 
ing across the country to bring first-rate 
opera to towns: that may never have seen 
it before. 

Seven years ago, NBC had no opera 
company and wanted none. Sponsors con- 
sidered TV opera poison to listener rat- 





ings. Then in 1949 a Czech-born con- 
ductor named Peter Herman Adler got 


together with NBC’s General Music Di- 
rector Samual Chotzinoff. The reason the 
ordinary listener did not appreciate opera, 
they argued, was that he could not under- 
stand the words and the stilted 
made the whole thing seem ridiculous, “If 
we don’t understand the singer’s words,” 
says Adler, “we cannot know whether he 
with 


we lose interest 


acting 


acts or accordance 
them. And the moment 
in this acting, we lose interest in the char- 
acter he portrays and eventually in the 
opera itself.” 

Vocal Sacrifice. Adler and Chotzinoff 
rounded up a group of young singers, 
among them one Mario Lanza, schooled 
them in acting, had them rehearse English 
versions of La Bohéme and Figaro. As 
Adler tells it, one night he “trapped” RCA 
Boss General Sarnoff at a dinner party, 
and hustled out his little group to sing. 
When the music ended, Sarnoff looked 


even sings in 





; Art Shay 
Conpuctor ADLER 
Act, act, act. 


accusingly at Adler, then sighed: “O.K., 
put them on the air.’ Adler & Co. went 
on the air in 1949, have been on ever 
since. 

Stars were accustomed to sauntering in 
to sing their parts through, then depart- 
ing while the rest of the cast rehearsed. 
With Adler and Chotzinoff they found 
they were expected to rehearse from ro in 
the morning until 6 at night with the 
whole company, and for days on end. Ad- 
ler insisted on good acting, unhesitatingly 
sacrificed some voice quality for it. “We 
will not take someone who weighs 400 
Ibs. simply because she can sing well. We 





Art Shay 


NBC's “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” IN SouTH BEND 
The 400-pounders were out. 
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will instead take a voice that is not quite 
so good, provided the singer looks the 
part and can act, act, act.” 

Bumpy Exit. NBC’s Opera Theater 
has been widely admired on television, 
but sponsors are still wary. This year 
NBC decided that if more people could 
hear their brand of intelligible and dra- 
matic opera in person, they would tune in 
television opera in droves. 

In South Bend last week. the NBC 
company ran into some of the troubles 
that all barnstormers are subject to: e.g., 
the sidelights were so blinding that one 
soprano twice bumped them heavily as 
she exited. But even so, the company had 
its listeners chortling at the gags as well 
as applauding the arias. Adler’s opera is 
not great opera musically; it is not de- 
signed to be. But it may well prove his 
argument that opera can be popular and 
as easy to take as musical comedy. In the 
next weeks, the company, 100 strong in- 
cluding a 41-man orchestra, will do 54 
performances of Figaro and Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly, sometimes in commu- 
nities as small as Lake Charles, La. and 
Pittsburg, Kans. If there is a customer 
for every seat at every performance, the 
tour will still lose at least $150,000. But 
if the company makes that many new 
aficionados for opera, NBC will consider 
the money well spent. 


New Records 

Mozart: Requiem (the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Westminster Choir, 
conducted by Bruno Walter on a Co- 
lumbia LP; Vienna Symphony and State 
Opera Chorus conducted by Eugen 
Jochum on Decca; Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra and Academy Chamber Choir 
conducted by Hermann Scherchen on Lon- 
don Ducretet-Thomson ). The limpid cho- 
ruses Of Mozart's last work have always 
resisted the efforts of record makers, and 
are still a bit troublesome on these three 
latest versions. Conductor Walter's has a 
certain dramatic excitement but also a 
rather thick tone; Scherchen’s (in the 
same performance recorded two years ago 
on the Westminster label) is a bit shaky 
in the soprano area, and his lugubrious 
tempos do not help; Jochum’s is some- 
times buried in sound, but all in all, his 
version is the best of the lot. The soloists 
(Soprano Irmgard Seefried is on both Co- 
lumbia and Decca) are all excellent. 

Music at M.I.T. (Unicorn). Recorded 
in M.I.T.’s new Kresge Auditorium (Time, 
Dec. 26), records in this series are hard to 
beat for sheer aural excitement. Roger 
Voisin and the remarkable brasses of the 
Boston Symphony add a dimension of 
rare virtuosity to four modern works in 
The Modern Age of Brass. Beethoven 
Piano Sonatas (Op. tog, 110) make the 
instrument sound iridescent and almost 
inhumanly clear, which is as it should be, 
and Ernest Levy's performance has the 
ring of truth. 

Schubert: Octet (David Oistrakh and 
other Soviet artists; Angel). The Op, 166 
that 27-year-old Franz Schubert wrote for 
a clarinet-playing patron gushes bewitch- 
ing melody and charm, gets a fine per- 
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The Victor Flick that outdates 
all other calculators 





New Victor Automatic Printing Calculator 


Saves You Costly Man-Hours Because it’s Easier, More Accurate to Use 


Here's the greatest advancement in calculators in a decade. This ex- 
clusive Victor feature lets you multiply or divide with a gentle “Flick” 
of your finger. No mental counting. “Up” to multiply . . . “Down” to 
divide .. . middle position to add or subtract — and all automatically! 


The new Victor Calculator prints your figures on tape, just as you 
would write them. Automatic Constant lever holds figures for repeated 
division or multiplication. Exclusive Total Transfer button elimi- 
nates need for re-entering totals. 

Find out how much this Victor “Flick” can do for you—look under 
“V” for Victor in the adding machine section of your classified phone 
book or mail the coupon below. 





Victor ...a business machine for every need... every budget 





| Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago 18, Ill. | 
: Victor-McCaskey Ltd., Galt, Ontario ; 
1 Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business | 
{ and industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. : 
! 
: Please send information on new Victor Calculator and other 
j Victor business machines. i 
1 } 
| Name ! 
| | 
i Company i 
! 
EXECUTIVE adding ma- } agaress I 
SELECT-O-MATIC Custom adding machines chines. Budget priced. | i 
give you totals or sub-totals off the add-bar au- 10-key or full keyboard ; City State T-1056 ' 
tomatically. Super quiet, manual and electric. Manual or electric. Gus sane qunn Aes dqnieessreeananeuDsen Aan EnGESRENGENEND qpieunnmbGesenetens amp eunene enh eit Mik enb isis saciumnamsomeel ri 
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formance from the distinguished ensemble. 

Beethoven: Sonatas Nos. 30, 31, 32 
(Glenn Gould; Columbia). Young triple- 
threat (composer, conductor, pianist) Mu- 
@ sician Gould again displays his phenomenal 
ability to make the piano talk. He in- 
dulges his youthful exuberance, which re- 
sults in some spectacular speed but also— 
at least in this late Beethoven—gives the 
impression of skimming the surface. 

Cello Colours (André Navarra; Capi- 
2 tol). A varied recital of fine celloing, 
Hees effective whether in the melancholic at- 

5 | mosphere of Fauré’s Elégie or the gee-whiz 

intricacies of Tchaikovsky's Pezzo Capric- 
cioso. French Cellist Navarra gives the 
lie to the old saying that cellists are in- 
curable sentimentalists. 

Debussy: Songs (Suzanne Danco, so- 
prano; Guido Agosti, piano; London). A 
dozen samples of ecstasy in the French 
manner, i.e., the music sometimes croons 
languorously, sometimes soars dizzily, 
sometimes seems almost paralyzed with 
rapture. Debussy is the perfect composer 
for all this, French is the perfect language, 
and the pure, true, warm voice of Soprano 
Danco is practically ideal. 

Gottschalk: The Banjo (Eugene List, 
piano; Vanguard). A reminiscence of pre- 
Civil War New Orleans in the form of 
brief compositions by a onetime resident, 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk (1829-69). The 
first American to win an_ international 
reputation as pianist and composer, Gott- 
schalk’s arrangements of Creole songs and 
dances were as popular in Paris of the 
mid-roth century as Chopin’s mazurkas. 

Poulenc: Concerto for Organ, Strings 
and Timpani (Richard Ellsasser; Ham- 
burg Philharmonia conducted by Arthur 
Winograd; M-G-M). A highly colored 
work that finds Composer Poulenc at his 
| most charming. It is tuneful, with mo- 
ments of surrealist shiftiness, brooding 
melancholy, sheer pyrotechnics. The disk 
has excessive surface noise. 

Prokofiev: Love for Three Oranges 
(members of the Slovenian National 
Opera conducted by Bogo Leskovich ; 
Epic, 2 LPs). The fairy-tale opera whose 
failure when first produced by the Chicago 
Opera Association in 1921-22 caused Pro- 
kofiev to leave the U.S. in dismay and 
disgust. (Twenty-seven years later it was 
a big success at the New York City 
Opera.) This recording is in Russian, but 
| the performance is high-spirited and tech- 

nically brilliant. 

Strauss: Scenes from "Salome" and 
"Elektra" (Inge Borkh, soprano; Chicago 
Symphony conducted by Fritz Reiner; 
Victor, 2 LPs). A rising German-born 
soprano in two of her finest roles, The 
excerpts include her biggest scenes, in- 
cluding the only warm moments in Elektra 
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THE Lunury THAT Is LONGINES 


To you who take pride in the care you give your family, in your 5 

home, in the successful manner of your life—for you, Longines 

i watches are made. For excellence and elegance, Longines watches 
have won highest honors. Here is perfect harmony of beauty and — 


| 
| utilicy, the highest standard in all watchmaking. And for as | —when the demented woman recognizes 
little as $71.50, you may enjoy the luxury that is Longines. | her brother, The orchestral climax is ter- 
| Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. | | rible in its intensity; Borkh is splendid. 
ies | Stravinsky: Concerto for Piano and 
| Longines watches to honor the wearer—left: Fashion "B", diminutive ele- ; | Wind Instruments (Nikita Magalofi; 
| gance in 14K gold, $135; right: President Monroe "R”, ultra-thin wateb of ‘ Suisse Romande Orchestra conducted by 
fine styling, 14K gold, $150. Both with 18K gold applied dial markers. : Ernest Ansermet; London). A wry and 


: 7 ~ ~ ltigaited 1924 masterpiece, which also 
(ang? . QD vis D he , gd ni er the dawning jazz age. Pianist Mag- 
Longines: Wittnauer C YY Company aloff makes it tively ietening, ' 
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No. 16 in a new serie 
Compact carrier-based A-bomber proves 


Jet mechanics dream 





















Ask Navy fliers what they 
think of the Douglas A4D 
Skyhawk and you'll hear about 


its ease of handling, its speed, 





its high lift and low drag. 


But carricr flying is a team 
operation, and the men who 
keep A4D in the air have an 
equally interesting point of 
view. Most compact aircraft 
of its kind, Skyhawk’s design 
emphasizes a combination of 
strength and speed with 
extreme simplicity (no need to 
fold its wings, for instance). 
Result: jet mechanics call A4D 


a inaintenance man’s dream. 


Lavoe 


Douglas A4D Skyhawk tops 650 m.p.he 


Development of the A4D 
Skyhawk by Douglas gave the 
Navy part of what it needs to 
keep a strong guard over vast 
ocean frontiers, but the Navy 
also needs young men to fly and 
service its aircraft. If you agree 
that defense is evervbody’s busi- 
ness. investigate a Navy career 

Fi Write Nav. Cad., Wash. 25, D.C. 
Sale Mew 
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Tourist dollars are building 
a new market 
for you in the Caribbean............ 


Tourism is big business in the Caribbean to the tune of ; 
over a hundred million dollars a year. As a consequence, 

these sunny vacation lands are booming, and ploughing 

their tourist dollars back into hotels, roads, schools, homes > 
and other improvements. There’s a new standard of living 

there, and it adds up to a big market for everything from 

light bulbs to tractors—a market Alcoa would like to 

help you tap. Alcoa’s fine fleet, careful cargo handling 

and fast, frequent schedules to more than 50 Caribbean 

ports are assurance of the finest in service. Doing business 

in the Caribbean through Alcoa is both pleasant and easy, 

so why not write today to Dept. “A” for our “Export 

Market Opportunities’ book? Also send for our new 
“Caribbean Handbook” of helpful export information. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES on air-conditioned Alcoa 
passenger ships make wonderful vacations. Sixteen 
days, six ports. Finest accommodations, service, 
cuisine. A sailing every Saturday from New Orleans. 
See your Travel Agent, or write for folder “G” 





SAILS THE CARIBBEAN 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. « ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12 LA. 


Offices in: Baltimore * Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Mobile * Montreal * Norfolk * St. Louis * San Francisco * Toronto 


MEDICINE 





Shop Talk for Surgeons 


Into San Francisco last week streamed 
some 7,200 surgeons to participate in 
their profession's biggest shop-talking ses- 
sion of the year: the annual congress 
of the American College of Surgeons. 
Through a week of addresses and panel 
talks, they compared successes, discussed 
failures, reported on experiments, in the 
kind of fructifving and useful exchange 
that keeps a whole profession advancing 
on the heels of its specialists. 


Witches Every Month 


Women who become impossible to live 
with for a few days each month are more 
to be pitied than blamed, and they are 
entitled to more help from the medical 
profession than they are getting, de- 
clared Dr. Erle Henriksen, a surgeon- 
gynecologist who is head of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California’s Department 
of Gynecology. 

The women in point, whom he de- 
scribed as “part-time witches,” are vic- 
tims of premenstrual tension. Dr. Hen- 
riksen and his colleagues estimate that 
about one half of all their women pa- 
tients between the age of 30 and meno- 
pause suffer from periodic witchiness. 
They classify them as grade-one, grade- 
two and grade-three witches, according to 
the severity of their symptoms. A grade- 
three witch, he said frankly, is a woman 
to be avoided on her bad days unless 
she gets effective treatment. 

Pains from Head to Foot. For as long 
as a week before menstruation, such 
women may suffer from emotional ten- 
sion, extreme nervousness, great irritabil- 
ity, easy fatigability, insomnia, headaches 
(often resembling migraine), vertigo, de- 
pression, abdominal bloating and swollen 
breasts, increased weight (up to 14 lbs.), 
aching thighs, swollen feet, nausea and 
vomiting. No one woman is likely to 
have more than a few of these symptoms, 
but a few are enough to make her misera- 
ble and a source of misery to her long- 
suffering family. The symptoms usually 
disappear with dramatic suddenness at 
the beginning of menstruation, 

Starting in the 1940s, a few doctors 
across the country decided that the ab- 
dominal bloating was the most discomfit- 
ing feature of these periodic attacks and 
tried treating it with diuretics. A stand- 
ard treatment was to limit a patient’s 
water intake to a quart a day, forbid her 
any table salt or food cooked with salt, 
and make her take ammonium chloride. 
This was unpleasant, and effective in 
only 4o% of cases. In a few extreme 
cases, since the bloating seemed to be 
the result of an ovarian hormone disturb- 
ance. women were subjected to X-ray 
castration. “This,” remarked Henriksen 
dryly, “was pretty rugged treatment.” 

"You're Just Nervous." Chief diffi- 
calty in the past has been that most 
women do not recognize their complaint 
for what it is. It creeps up on them 
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. .and you needn't be giving your 
paper those sarcastic twitches!" 


gradually, beginning in their late 20s, 
and reaches a peak of severity around 
age 4o. Others think of their premenstrual 
discomfort and depression as part of the 
price they must pay for womanhood. They 
try to dismiss it, but they do not succeed, 
and their families suffer as a result. Fur- 
thermore, said Henriksen, too many doc- 
tors do not understand it and are likely 
to give a tense, depressed patient a brush- 
off: “It’s all in your head. . . You don’t 
have enough work to keep your mind off 
yourself You're just too nervous.” 
In 18 years, Dr. Henriksen said, he has 
treated goo patients suffering from pre- 
menstrual tension; in only one case did 
the referring physician mention it as the 
patient’s specific complaint. 

Dr. Henriksen has experimented with 
25 different drugs, was getting good re- 
sults in 40% of cases with Diamox. Then 





Robert Lackenbach 
GYNECOLOGIST HENRIKSEN 
Keep away from grade three. 





he tried the new mercurial diuretic, Neo- 
hydrin, “Our patients,” he said, “now call 
it the turquoise miracle pill.” They take 
it for a few days toward the end of each 
menstrual cycle for two or three months. 
It dries them out dramatically, causing 
a prompt loss of weight or, if taken in 
time, preventing the unwanted gain. Most 
patients can go two or three months 
without treatment before symptoms re- 
turn. Dr. Henriksen reported the drug 
gives substantial relief in 90% of all 
cases. Only a few patients complain of 
nausea, and no other side effects have 
been reported with the light dosage (one 
to four tablets daily) prescribed. Hus- 
bands and children, said Dr. Henriksen, 
express more gratitude to him than do 
the families of women on whom he has 
operated for cancer. 

Danger: Perfectionism. Dr. Henriksen 
grants that premenstrual tension is a 
little-understood complex of emotional 
and physical factors and that he is giving 
only symptomatic treatment. But this, he 
insists, is justified by the results. He does 
not think that premenstrual tension is 
the result of a hereditary tendency. But 
he has found it is common to see both 
mother and daughter suffer from it. In 
these cases, mother is invariably a per- 
fectionist, and has imbued her daughter 
with her standards. 

“In medicine,” said Dr. Henriksen, “the 
word never is almost taboo, But I can 
safely say that we never see this disorder 
except in the group of so-called perfec- 
tionists.” 

To assess their Neohydrin results, Dr. 
Henriksen's team treated and studied a 
group of 200 patients for three years, 
checked this treatment with a blind pla- 
cebo test. They have found that the 
dummy pills may work for one month 
—but not for longer. Their best guess as 
to why draining off excess water improves 
the emotional state: when the body is 
bloated, so is the brain. In support of 
this thesis they point out that there is 
direct evidence of pressure on the mech- 
anism of sight: many women complain of 
fuzzy vision, which is relieved when they 
lose weight. 


Short Cuts 


Hundreds of new gadgets and wrinkles 
were described at San Francisco: 
@ A metal spring developed by the Elgin 
National Watch Co., so far tested only in 
dogs, gives promise of relief for a common 
disorder of the human heart, reported Dr. 
James H. Wible and colleagues of De- 
troit’s Wayne University College of Medi- 
cine. Called “Elgiloy,” the metal is formed 
into a valvelike flap and covered with 
nylon. The surgeon fits it into the heart 
in place of a sub-par mitral or aortic 
valve. Within 48 hours normal tissue 
begins to grow around it, in about two 
weeks completely encloses it. The metal is 
expected to retain its springiness beyond 
the patient’s life expectancy. 
@ Because certain cancers take up phos- 
phorus more readily than healthy tissues 
do, a University of Minnesota team headed 
by Dr. Donald B. Shahon tried using a 
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radioactive form of the element (phos- 
phorus 32) to reach hard-to-find cancers 
of the intestinal tract. It has helped sur- 
geons to detect diseased tissues in a stage 
before full-blown cancer could be proved. 
@ An aneurysm (ballooning blister) often 
develops on the muscular wall of the ven- 
tricle after a heart attack (estimated U.S. 
incidence: 25,000 to 200,000 cases a year). 
Famed Philadelphia Surgeon Charles P. 
Bailey believes that many such aneurysms 
can be greatly improved by surgery. By 
amputating 











clamping off the blister sac, 
it and stitching up the ventricle wall, his 
team got good results in seven out of 
eight cases—far better than the “dismal 
prospects with conservative management.” 
@ Stoppage of the heart on the operating 





table is probably the commonest cause of 





amt 





ton believes. His prescription: an adjust- 
able back rest on the labor table so that 
the mother can be in a propped position 
with her back curved. 

@ When a burn victim has so little healthy 
skin left that it is difficult to find enough 
for grafting, it may be stretched by 
mincing it in a Waring Blendor and apply- 
ing it with a spray, reported San Fran- 
cisco’s Drs. John S. Najarian and Horace 


J. McCorkle. 
Bitter Choice 


Even if it is detected early, cancer of 
the eye (retinoblastoma) imposes a harsh 
and agonizing choice: loss of one and 


often both eyes, or certain death as the 








disease spreads along the nerves to the 
brain. Last week the parents of two little 


United Pres 


Davip ANDERSON & MoTHER 
Blindgess was the price of life. 


death during surgery. Prompt and heroic 
repair measures are often reported, but 
Drs. K. William Edmark and Henry N. 
Harkins of the University of Washington 
outlined something better—a way to an- 
ticipate and thus prevent the stoppage 
before it happens. They use a cardio- 
tachometer, with two electrodes taped to 
the patient’s chest. A heart about to stop, 
they find, gives a full 30 seconds’ warning 
by a drastic slowdown. The same electrodes 
can be used to give the faltering heart an 


electrical boost so that it promptly picks 


up again. 

gq The conventional position (on the back 
with legs flexed on the abdomen) for a 
woman in the second stage of labor is 
“simply a newfangled fad,” said the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi's Dr. Michael New- 
ton. “Sitting, kneeling, squatting or other 
positions have been used for countless 
generations’. . . In discarding age-old po- 
sitions, have we adopted a technique which 
is simply more convenient for the mother’s 
attendants?” The primitive positions en- 
able the woman to use her uterine con- 
tractions much more effectively, Dr. New- 


victims of the disease faced up to tha 
choice. 

In West Milton, Ohio, 16-month-ol 
David Michael Anderson gave his mothe 
a big hug (see cut) as he returned hom 
after an operation in which both of hi 
eyes were removed. The son of a factor, 
worker, David has been gradually losin; 
his vision from the time he was thre 
months old. The New York specialist 
who operated on him gave him a 50-5! 
chance to live. Said Mrs. Anderson: 
had faith all along. I feel God is going t 
let us have our baby.” 

In Atlanta, Arnold Pair, 36, father o 
five-year-old Johnny Pair (Tre, Oct. 1) 
finally consented to allow surgeons to re 
move his son’s sole remaining cancerou 
eye. It was a decision he had agonize 
over for five weeks. “I've cried mysel 
to sleep every night since I made the de 
cision,” he said, “but it’s the only way t 
save his life. The doctors convinced m 
of that.” After the operation, surgeon 
pronounced Johnny’s chances of recover 
from cancer “reasonably good.” Two day 
later, Johnny’s doctor explained to hir 
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Nuclear system measures 
materials during production, 
sounds alarm at any deviation 
from specifications, 
eliminates stoppages. 


Systems Frieseke & Hoep{ner 


moving sheet materials 


Though it never touches the material, Curtiss-Wright’s 
Nuclear Measurement System measures or weighs plastics, 
metals, paper, textiles, etc. far more accurately than has ever 
been possible before . .. and does it during production. 


A radiation source no larger than a grain of salt 
transmits beta rays through the sheet which “read” 
its precise thickness . . . trigger corrective measures... 
provide a continuous record of product uniformity. 


Curtiss-Wright Nuclear Measurement Systems are adaptable 
to many industries. Curtiss-Wright engineering is 
ready to plan a system which meets your control needs. 
Write for a more complete story. 


Nuclear Measurement by 
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T-1100 
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PROUDLY CREATED FOR YOUR LISTENING PLEASURE 


Exciting, modern styling combined with Balanced-Tone* and high fidelity 
performance. Single knob control. Tape speeds of 3.75 and 7.5 i.p.s.; records 
up to three hours with new long-play tape. Durable fibre-glass case perforated 
| for full 360° sound distribution; two acoustically matched excursion speakers; 
two-level recording indicator; automatic index counter; convenient retractable 
handle; rugged lightweight construction; many other features. Complete with 


ultra-sensitive microphone, radio or TV attachment cord; 2 reels (one with 
1200 feet plastic base recording tape) and case......-.-+-.-+ee-eseee $169.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY - CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Walnut chest 

and chair in 
Manteika finish. 
From the 
Cantonesian 
collection, 

For an illustrated 
booklet, 
describing the 
entire collection, 
please write, 
enclosing 25¢, to 
Heritage-Henredon, 
Dept. T-10-2, 
High Point, N.C. 
(Name of your 


nearest dealer 





sent on request.) 
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what had happened: “The eye was sick, 
and I had to take it out to keep you 
alive. When I take this bandage off, don’t 
open your eye because you won’t be able 
to see, Johnny. You won't ever be able to 
see again, but you'll be all right.” “O.K.” 
said Johnny. Then he went out to play 
on his tricycle, guided by his older broth- 
er. At home. he felt his way around, 
found his way to the refrigerator for some 
mayonnaise to spread on bread. “I'll get 
| it.” he said when his mother offered to 
help. “You just tell me when I’m touching 
it.” Said his mother: “I hope he under- 
stands. I believe he does.” 





Capsules 
@ Dental injections with improperly ster- 
ilized needles are frequently responsible 
for the transmission of hepatitis, warned 
Dr. Francis Foley and Dr. Ralph Gutheim 
of the Rochester (N.Y.) General Hospi- 
tal. During a two-year study the doctors 
detected 15 cases of hepatitis that had 
been transmitted during the injection of 
procaine before a tooth extraction. Three 
of the cases were fatal. 
@ Sloan-Kettering Institute’s Director 
Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads announced that 
he and fellow researchers had confirmed 
the long-suspected existence of a “cancer- 
immune mechanism” in normal human 
cells. In a series of tests at Ohio Peniten- 
tiary begun last spring (Tre, June 4), 
laboratory-cultivated human cancer cells 
were transplanted to 14 cancer-free con- 
vict volunteers. Similar transplants had 
previously grown well in patients already 
suffering from cancer. But in the healthy 
convicts they “evoked a most vigor- 
ous, inflammatory reaction,” and “were 
promptly rejected and disappeared.” 
When the mechanism that rejects the 
cancerous cells is finally identified it could 
lead to a chemical cure of cancer, Dr. 
Rhoads believes. 
@ After generations have testified that 
mother’s milk is best for babies, scien- 
tists have discovered one more reason 
why: it contains more protein-dissolving 
enzymes than other milks. Armour & Co., 
sponsors of the research, hope to boost 
sale of cow’s milk to which such enzymes 
are added. 
@ In the air man breathes a small pro- 
portion of all the molecules of nitrogen 
and oxygen are ionized by cosmic rays— 
they become positive ions if they lose an 
electron, negative ions if they gain one. 
Philadelphia researchers have found that 
almost two-thirds of hay fever victims 
won quick relief in air that was heavily 
negative-ionized, snuffled and sneezed far 
more in air that was artificially positive- 
ionized. As a result, Philco Corp. plans to 
market a negative-ionizing air conditioner. 
@ Automobile-accident victims often re- 
port “brain concussions” and are admit- 
ted to hospitals for study, but in 30% of 
cases studied by Manhattan Psychiatrist 
Joost A. M. Meerloo they prove to have 
no physical injury. Instead they are suf- 
fering from mental shock. His prescrip- 
tion: mental first aid by any available doc- 
| tor soon after the accident to save victims 
| from neurotic guilt and horror feelings. 
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with any of these easy-to-operate 10 key figuring machines 


The Calculator that Prints and the All-Flectric 
Adding Machine are available in all four of 
these decorator colors. 

Whatever vour figuring needs, these two 
Remington Rand machines can make your 
work casier and faster... plus the advantage of 
prov iding printed tape for proof of accuracy. 
Choose cither machine, or both, with perfect 
confidence that these new Remington Rand 


color selections will blend beautifully in any 
décor. Modernize your office and boost em- 
ployee morale. 


Write for illustrated color brochure No. C1034 
describing these Remington Rand colored fig- 
uring machines. Room 1811, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 





They're Getting Away from It All 
by the Millions! 


The biggest factor in today’s explosive exodus 


from city to suburb is the automobile 
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H many Americans would you 
say live in the suburbs today? 
Five million? Twelve million? Or per- 
haps even twenty million? 

The answer: more than 45 million, 
or more than one-fourth of the total 
U. S. population of 168 million. And 
a suburban population of more than 
63 million is predicted for 1975! 

Suburban homes once were regarded 
as within the means of only the well- 
to-do. But Suburbia today is fast be- 
coming the away-from-it-all retreat 
of America’s great middle-income 
group families whose earnings 
average about $6,500 a year. 





What's Behind this Revolution? 


This concerted, postwar rush to the 
suburbs could hardly have come about 
without the automobile. 

By freeing the American worker 
from the necessity of living in the 
immediate area of his job, the auto- 
mobile made possible a more pleasant, 
a more spacious, a generally more 
enjoyable way of life for millions of 
people. 

And it’s a way of life now solidly 
based on automotive transportation 

the family car, the delivery truck, 
the school bus. For even most of those 
who commute to the city by train or 
bus, drive or are driven to the station 
or bus stop. 

Suburban living is mobile living. It 
is revolutionizing marketing practices, 
supplying a dynamic stimulus to our 
whole economy. It has opened up 
elaborate new networks of roads and 
expressways for swift, convenient link- 
age of city and suburb. It has created 
magnificent new shopping centers with 
acres and acres of parking space, where 
everything from the homeliest of nec- 
essities to the costliest of luxuries is 
available. 

It has made the drive-in an 
American institution. Today, the sub- 
urbanite can bank, shop, eat, be 
entertained, leave and collect laundry, 
without ever leaving his car. 


It’s a Two-Car World 


Suburbia, with its new patterns of 
business and living, is probably the 
largest single reason for today’s rapid 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


growth in the number of multi-car 
families. The pursuits of different 
family members vary widely; longer 
distances must be traveled by each. 
One family car is no longer adequate. 

Today, two cars are virtually a 
family must... with the popular and 
versatile station wagon widely 
favored as the “second car.’’ So the 
automobile has greatly expanded the 
scope of suburban living, and Sub- 
urbia reciprocates by creating the need 
for more and more cars. 


National’s Role 


We at National Steel take pride in 
the great contribution of the auto- 
mobile to the health and well-being 
of our people and our nation. Because 
National Steel, through three of its 
major divisions—Great Lakes Steel at 
Detroit, Michigan, Weirton Steel at 
Weirton, West 
Hanna Furnace Corporation at Buf- 
falo, New York—is an 
supplier of the steel and iron used 


Virginia, and The 
important 


by automobile manufacturers. 

Through the skilled engineering and 
manufacturing of the automobile in- 
dustry, this nation each year enjoys 
safer, stronger, more economical cars. 
Our constant goal—through research 
and cooperation with the automobile 
industry—is to make better and better 
steel for still greater safety, strength 
and economy in the cars and trucks 
of today and tomorrow. 
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Splendid suburt business centers, with 
every possible shopping facility and acres 
and acres of adjacent parking space, 
only a short drive away for suburbanites. 















Typical of the motorir conveniences of 
Suburbia today are the drive-ins. Motorists 
can eat, do their banking, buy groceries, 
see movies—all without leaving their cars. 











1 of access to the breadwin- 
ner’s jobin the city, through the aute nobile, 
are multiplyir the number of suburban- 
dwelling commuters to and from our cities, 
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San Diego, City-Harbor Panorama 


the Bank. that knows Califa 


TO DO BUSINESS in the giant California market, it helps 
if you're on the scene. 

By dealing through Bank of America you can be on 
the scene—in 350 California communities where this 
bank is located. 


With nearly 600 branches serving al/ of California, 


Bank of America offers the out-of-state businessman 
on-the-spot assistance with local problems. 

Whether it’s a new plant site...a sales or marketing 
trend...or a credit or collection problem—if it’s in 
California, we can help. 


Why not see us about it? 


With r urt »f a e prs 

billion dllors, Bork of America is BLFeggt rey Maen g aa tac 
the world’s largest bank. It is owned NATIONAL I4YST82 ASSOCIATION 

by more thar 00,000 stockholders * 
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Decline & Fall 


The chap-fallen Dodgers shuffled off 
to Japan. “We'll win every game.” said 
Captain Pee Wee Reese, just as if it 
mattered. Back in Manhattan. Charles 
Dillon Stengel creased his 66-year-old 
wrinkles in a broad grin. Retire? Well. 
he might have said something about it. 
But the fact was that he had just signed 
a mew contract to manage the Yankees 
for another two years at a fat $80,000 
a year. What were 66 years to a man 
who had just won his sixth World Series 





International 
CatcHer Berra & PrtcHer LaRsEN 
His curves had eyes. 


and seventh pennant in eight years as 
the Yankees’ manager? 

Youth and the yawning expanses of 
Yankee Stadium had been the undoing of 
the aging Dodgers. Hits that would have 
sailed into the Ebbets Field stands for 
homers settled in Yankee gloves for long 
outs. Pitchers that the Dodgers had mur- 
dered in Brooklyn beat them handily in 
The Bronx. Brooklyn fans, talking of 
winning four straight after the Dodgers’ 
first two thumping victories, suddenly 
recognized that something had gone out 
of Brooklyn’s aging pros. 

Perfect Game. There was brief hope 
as the week began. Crafty Sal Maglie was 
rested and ready. The Yanks were gam- 
bling on Don Larsen, a lighthearted play- 
boy noted most for spectacular achieve- 
ments such as wrapping his car around a 
Florida telephone pole during spring train- 
ing. In the second game, he had lasted 
less than two innings. 

Maglie was sure and sharp. He gave 
up only five hits and two runs. But after 
the first few innings, Sal Maglie was just 
the second-best pitcher in the game. Tow- 
ering (6 ft. 4 in., 220 lbs.) Yankee Larsen 
was scarcely wasting a pitch. Only once, 
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against Pee Wee Reese in the first inning, 
did he go to a full count on a batter. His 
sharp curves found the plate as if they 
had eyes. He needed no more than 97 
pitches (71 of which were in the strike 
zone) to dispose of the absolute minimum 
of 27 Dodger hitters, and not a single 
Dodger got to first base. While the crowd 
watched tensely, the Dodgers put up their 
27th batter, Pinch Hitter Dale Mitchell. 
He took a ball, then a called strike, 
missed a curve for strike two. He fouled 
another off and settled grimly in the 
batter's box. Larsen pitched. Mitchell 
checked his swing, watched the third 
strike whiz by. The crowd let out its 
breath and roared. Yogi Berra leaped into 
Larsen’s arms. Don Larsen had pitched 
the first perfect major-league no-hitter in 
34 years, and the first no-hitter* of any 
kind in World Series history. 

Thin Victory. Dodger hearts felt the 
chill forebodings of impending defeat. If 
Maglie could not win, who could? 

For the sixth game, back at Ebbets 
Field, Manager Walter Alston started his 
bullpen specialist, Clem Labine. Inning 
after scoreless inning, he matched the 
Yanks’ bulky “Bullet Bob” Turley, an 
erratic speed merchant who seldom wins 
the way he ought to. Then, in the tenth, 
hefty Jackie Robinson briefly remem- 
bered the skill that once made him one 
of the roughest hitters in the league. He 
laced a rising liner over the head of aging 


Enos Slaughter in left field and drove in | 


the only run of the game. It was a thin 
victory. but the Dodgers were still alive. 

Payoff in Home Runs. For the payoff 
game the Dodgers had no one left but 
Don Newcombe. who had started four 
World Series games, lasted through none. 
Tormented by the fate that dogged him 
in the big ones, Big Newk unwound with 
all he had. When he was on target, his 
fast ball hummed into life, but when he 
was wide of the strike zone, he was not 
wide enough. Even the pitches he wanted 
to waste hung close to the plate. Squat 
Yogi Berra, the best fast-ball hitter in 
the majors, whacked one of them for a 
homer in the first inning. another into 
the stands in the third. After that, the 
tense series degenerated into a shambles. 








In the fourth inning, Yankee Outfielder | 


Elston Howard tagged Newk for another 
homer, and the home-town stands belched 


* No one has pitched a perfect game in the 
major leagues since 1922, when Charlie Robert- 
son of the Chicago White Sox won 2-0 over the 
Detroit Tigers; Larsen’s was the seventh per- 
fect game in all major-league history. Most 
colorful was the one between the Boston Red 
and the Washington Senators in 1917, 
which was only recently declared “perfect”? by 
baseball's official historians. 
to bat actually reached first base, but he was 
walked by Pitcher Babe Ruth, who was prompt- 
ly thrown out of the game for clouting Plate 
Umpire Brick Owens to express his displeasure. 
The runner was caught stealing, and Relief 
Pitcher Ernie Shore, called in cold from the 
bullpen, disposed of the next 26 Senators with- 
out walking one or allowing a bit. The Red Sox 
won 4-0, 


Sox 


The first Senator | 
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“JUST AS COLUMBUS SAW IT 


It was here in sunny Genoa, some 500 
years ago, when Columbus first had the 
idea that the world was actually round. 
Today a fleet of Round-the- World 
“Presidents” verifies this, making regu- 
lar calls at picturesque Genoa and more 
than 20 other world ports. If you have 
the venturesome spirit of a Columbus, 
try circumnavigating with the “Presi- 
dents”... And shippers: you'll find our 
Round-the-World service is clockwise 
in more ways than one! Your Freight 
Forwarder or Travel Agent will give 
you all the facts. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


General Offices : 311 California Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
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California 
SOLERA CREAM SHERRY 
ie COCKTAIL SHERRY 
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Famous Palomino grapes and the 
Solera process — slow, gradual 
blending in small oak casks —in- 
sure uniform delight in every bottle 


742 
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FREE — Quarterly News on wines ond 
recipes. Write Almodén Vineyords, P.O. 


ornic, 7 
Box 906, Los Gatos, Californie key) 
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Serving thousands of communities throughout America 





VuthSile Foe... 


protects water purity... maintains full flow 


1. Promotes healthier, happier living 

2. Serves dependably as mains and fire lines 
3. Provides complete freedom from rust 

4. Helps keep taxes at a minimum 


Clean, corrosion-resistant Transite Pipe water mains are 
serving thousands of Canadian communities, maintaining 
pure water quality from treatment plant to user. This 
Transite advantage, together with its long life, brings im- 
portant benefits and savings to taxpayers. 

Transite Pressure Pipe is nonmetallic and therefore cannot 
tuberculate. Since deposits from this form of corrosion 
cannot build up, its flow capacity stays high to keep com- 
munity pumping costs low. 


Other Transite advantages are traced to its exclusive 
Ring-Tite* Coupling. Made of the same rugged, durable 
material as Transite itself, the Ring-Tite Coupling is in- 
stalled quickly, minimizing annoyances of torn-up streets, 
The tight, flexible joint it provides remains sanitary, will not 
support bacterial growth, 

For further information write Johns-Manville, Box 14, 
New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


*Transite and Ring-Tite are registered by 
Johns-Manville in the U.S, Patent Office 


§;¥, Johns-Manville 


JN | TRANSITE PIPE 


SERVES YOU—BY SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 











an ugly chorus of boos as the big man 
sadly slouched off the field. First Baseman 
Bill Skowron reached Dodger Reliever 
Roger Craig for a grand-slam homer to 
push the final score to g-o. All the while, 
Yankee Pitcher Johnny Kucks held the 
Dodgers to three hits, and the Yanks had 
won back their championship four games 
to three. 

Sad Arithmetic. The story of the series 
was the story of young Yankee pitchers 
and aging Dodger batters. For the first 
two games the Dodgers hit at a .313 clip. 
Then they collapsed. In the last five games 
Dodger hitters hit at an appalling .142 
clip. They finished with a sad total of 
-195. No team had ever done worse in 
a seven-game series. 

The oldest Yankee pitcher is Ford, at 
28, the youngest Kucks, at 23. All season 
long no combination of Yankee pitchers 
had put together four consecutive com- 
plete games. When the championship was 
at stake, five of them pitched five in a row. 

Except for stalwart Enos Slaughter, the 
Yankees looked young enough to stay 
champions for a long time; the Dodgers 
will be a long time recovering. The big 
names that brought them to the top— 
Campanella, Robinson, Reese, Snider— 
are aging fast. No matter how they add 
it up, the sad arithmetic of their decline 
will always be the same. Said Colum- 
nist Bugs Baer, with embarrassing logic: 
“When you score only one run in three 
games, you gotta lose two.” 


Big Bust in Dallas 


“We have two big weekends a year,” 
said a Dallas businessman last week. “One 
is New Year’s. The other is the Texas- 
Oklahoma game.” Dallas hotel rooms had 
been reserved for months, airlines and 
railroads hauled capacity crowds, the Cot- 
ton Bowl itself had been sold out since 
August. The Chamber of Commerce can- 
didly figures the fans, swarming into city 
nightclubs or out to the State Fair, leave 
at least $2,000,000 in the city’s tills— 
making football enthusiasts of every mer- 
chant in town. 

For Texans it was all a bust. A pair of 
fleetfooted Sooner halfbacks, Tommy Mc- 
Donald and Clendon Thomas, sifted 
through the Texas defense with embarrass- 
ing ease, scored three touchdowns apiece. 
Final score: Oklahoma 45, Texas o. It 
was Oklahoma’s 33rd consecutive victory, 
equaling a record set by the Pitt Panthers 
back in 191g. 

Elsewhere, collegiate football ran up 
more than its share of big scores: 

@ Still smarting from their defeat by 
Michigan State’s Spartans, the University 
of Michigan’s Wolverines took out their 
anger on the Army, forced the Cadets to 
fumble eight times and humbled one of 
the best teams in the East 48-14. 

@iIn East Lansing, Duffy Daugherty’s 
Michigan State held a practice session at 
the expense of Indiana, won 53-6. 

Baffled by the deft passing of Purdue 
Quarterback Len Dawson and the hard 
driving of Fullback Mel Dillard, Notre 
Dame dropped its second game 28-14. 

@ In the Ivy League Harvard bounced 
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Robert Crossley 
a contractor's 


banker 


from division J 


It’s a contractor’s dream—South Dakota’s 
Oahe, second largest earth dam in the world. 
One contractor who wanted part of the job 
needed a loan to participate. So, as had been 
his policy for the past 10 years, he called at 
The First National Bank of Chicago. He 
talked with Robert J. Crossley. 

Bob Crossley heads our Division J, handling 
financing for contractors large and small, With 
the knowledge and experience acquired in 16 
years as a loaning officer, he was able to go 
to work on the problem. With his understand- 
ing of the contractor’s experience and person- 
nel, the size of machinery required, and possi- 
bilities of “‘down-time” because of weather, 
Crossley sketched a mental picture. 

It looked good; the loan went through and 
the contractor is now carving out his part of 
this enormous project. 

“Industry specialized” bankers staff each 
of the 10 Divisions of our Commercial De- 
partment. The officers of each Division serve 
one group of industries exclusively, so they 
know their assigned businesses from balance 
sheets to merchandising methods. 

One of our Divisions specializes in your 
business—knows its individual problems and 
characteristics. From aircraft to gun powder, 
there’s an officer who can provide a complete, 
comprehensive banking service. 

Why not talk your situation over with a 
man from The First—a banker who speaks 


your business language? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMDER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














What happened to his hearing aid? 





Excellence 


RADIO, TV & 
82 


A few years ago you couldn’t have missed it, but that was when 
hearing aids were still fairly bulky mechanisms. Now it’s cleverly 
hidden in the sidepiece of his glasses. 





Today, seed-size transistors developed by Raytheon make it pos- 
sible to conceal hearing aids in eyeglass frames, in the hair, or in 
a tiny unit behind the ear. These transistors are so small, more 
than a dozen could fit into the case of your watch! Rugged, long- 
lived and power-saving—it’s no wonder there are more Raytheon 
transistors in use than any other make! 


eae 


By producing this diminutive, reliable component for “invisible” 
hearing aids, Raytheon provides another exam- 
ple of how “Excellence in Electronics” is con- 
tributing to the health, well-being and security 
of the American people. 


~ RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


in Electronics WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 


MICROWAVE TUBES—TRANSISTORS—MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT 


| back from its upset by Tufts and over- 

powered Cornell 32-7. Princeton mauled 
a weak Penn team 34-0, and Yale ran 
into unexpected opposition before beat- 
ing Columbia 33-19. 


The Champ Retires 


The very first day he went to the races, 
the highbred bay colt won, and brought 
home $2,600. Before the year was out, he 
had earned $192,865. As a three-year-old, 
William Woodward Jr.'s Nashua was an 
odds-on favorite to win the 195s Ken- 
tucky Derby. But from the first there were 


horseplayers who refused to recognize the 
signs of greatness. He's lazy, they said. 
He’s a clown. He'll stop to count the 


NasHUA WINNING GoL_p Cup 


They called him a clown 


house in the stretch. And when a Califor- 
nia upstart named Swaps ran off with the 
Derby, Nashua’s detractors nodded wisely. 

But Nashua went right on winning. In 
August of 1955 he went out to Chicago 
for a match race with Swaps and put the 
Derby winner in his place by 64 lengths. 

After Bill Woodward was accidentally 
shot and killed by his wife (True, Nov. 
7. 1955), Nashua went on the block along 
with his stablemates of the Belair Stud. 
If there were any doubts left about the 
big bay’s standing, they were banished 
when Nashua was knocked down to Leslie 
Combs II for $1,251,200. No other thor- 
oughbred has ever brought as much. 

Last week Nashua went to the post in 
the Jockey Club Gold Cup at Belmont 
Park. It was his 30th start, and it was to 
be his last. Whatever happened, Combs 
had decided, it was time to retire the 
horse to stud. Nashua made a lordly 
farewell. He galloped the two-mile Gold 
Cup distance in 3.20% for a new Amer- 
ican record and won going away. With the 
Gold Cup's $36.600 purse tucked away, 
Nashua retired with earnings of $1,288,- 
565—\the richest horse that ever lived. 
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Now you, too, can give the old heave-ho to over- 
flowing filing cabinets and ceiling-high stacks of 
yellowing records. For Burroughs has come up with 
microfilming equipment you can afford! 

Fact is, this new Micro-Twin costs substantially 
less than any other up-to-date microfilming system 

. yet offers all the protection and speed features 
you need, 

The secret? Bell & Howell's 2-in-1 engineering. 
For unlike other microfilming systems, the Micro- 
Twin combines both Recorder and Reader in a 
single, compact unit. And that’s where the big saving 
comes in. 

Naturally, separate recorder and reader systems 
demand two cabinets, two stands, two costly 
precision lenses, ete. But not so with Micro-Twin. 
Thanks to more practical single-unit design, just 
one of each is all the Twin needs to master both the 
recording and reading jobs. 

Yes, mister, plain and simple here's microfilming 
you can afford! Of course, your set-up may require 
units in various departments or branches. In which 
case, you might find the low-cost Model 205 Recorder 
and separate Model 206 Portable Reader the eco- 
nomical answer to your microfilming needs. 

We are specialists in suiting microfilming equip- 
ment to individual needs. Let us demonstrate, free. 
Simply call our nearby branch office. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Belle Hlow ell 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


Burroughs 





“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are trademarks 











From 15 years of jet-powered leadership — 





comes America’s first propjet airliner=_ 


BR Tar! 
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LOCKHEED 


The LockHEED ELecrra’s heritage of jet-powered leadership— 
gained from the design and. manufacture of over 8,000 jet- 
powered aircraft of the widely varying types shown here—endows 
this pace-setting plane-of-tomorrow with qualities that will give 
you a thrilling, new way to travel in the jet air age. 


Sleek aerodynamic beauty, time-tested structural stamina, unique 
high-performance capabilities and exceptional economy of oper- 
ation and maintenance are but a few of the LocKHEED ELecTRA'S 
points of superiority. Its mighty Allison propjet engines, combin- 
ing jet thrust with proven propeller dependability, enable it to 
whisk passengers into and out of existing ainterminals which now 
handle nearly 98% of total U. S. air passenger traffic. 


The new LockHeep ELectra’s high speed, swift climbing ability 
and king-size fuel reserves insure greater schedule regularity and 


reliability—because the ELECTRA can depart on time and fly, 
undaunted, above or around bad weather. And its spacious cabin- 
compartments are so restfully quiet, so vibration-free and 
comfortable, you'll be amazed to discover you're traveling at 
7-mile-a-minute speeds. 


Unexcelled for short-to-medium range flights, the LocKkHEED 
ELectRa brings the advantages of jet age air travel to all of the 
people, of all cities, everywhere — with commuter-like timetables 
affording travelers a wide choice of flights. 


Now in production, the LockHEED ELECTRA starting in 1959 will 
go into service for American, Braniff, Eastern, KLM-Royal 
Dutch, National, Western and other leading domestic and foreign 
airlines—extending Lockheed's jet-powered leadership around 
the world. 
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JET L-1000 Turbojet Engine, de- 
signed and built by Lockheed in 1941 

. incorporated many years-ahead 
features now widely used in present- 
day jet engines. 


1. JET F-80 Shooting Star, first U. S. 
production jet fighter; first to exceed 
500 mph on everyday Air Force duty, 
providing near-sonic flight experience. 


2. JET F-90 Penetration Fighter, first 
U. S, aircraft to dive through sound 
barrier routinely—proving supersonic 
flight not awesome as pilots then 
thought. 





3. JET F-94 Starfire, first of the almost- 
automatic all-weather jet interceptors 
—pioneered application of modern 
electronic equipment in jet aircraft. 


4. JET T-33/TV-2 Trainer—world’s first 
successful jet trainer, which gave 
America its vitally needed backlog of 
military jet pilots in record-breaking 
time. 


5. PROPJET R7V-2/C-121F Super Con- 
stellation— world's fastest propeller- 
driven transport developing valuable 
woe for U. S. on high-speed prop- 
light. 


6. PROPJET XFV-1 Vertical Takeoff 
Fighter with 2 jet turbine engines and 
contrarotating props — expedited valu- 
able VTO flight research/development. 


7. JET-ASSISTED P2V-7 Neptune —7th 
in a hardy line of far-ranging U. S. 
Navy patrol planes, equipped with jet 
pods to increase attack and evasion 
capabilities. 


8. JET T2V-1 SeaStar Trainer—“‘World's 
Safest,” first production plane utiliz- 
ing Boundary Layer Control for slow, 
safe landings and takeoffs on USN 
carriers. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION, Burbank, California * GEORGIA DIVISION, Marietta, Georgia + MISSILE SYSTEMS DIVISION, Van Nuys, Palo Alto and 
Sunnyvale, California « LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, Burbank and Palmdale, California + LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, Ontario, California 





9. PROPJET C-130 Hercules —the ver- 
satile new go-anywhere, haul-anything 
“strongman"’ of the USAF that led 
America into a new era of swift, low- 
cost movement of heavy cargo. 


10. JET F-104 Starfighter—World's 
Fastest Jet Fighter..."America’s 
Missile With a Man in It,"’ capable of 
overtaking and destroying any aircraft. 


11. RAMJET X-7 Missile, designed and 
built by Lockheed’s Missile Systems 
Division, is one of a family of super- 
sonic vehicles testing and developing 
air-breathing ramjet engines. 
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...@ master plan for paperwork production 


ULTILITH Offset is a business tool which can simplify paperwork 
M production in every department of your business. The Multilith 
Master Plan quickly converts blank paper into completed business 
records. 

On a Multilith Duplicating Master you write, type, draw or trace 
information by hand or business machine. Make as many copies as 
you like of all or part of this information. Add, delete or substitute 


information on the master whenever necessary. Prepare immediate 


and subsequent-action records at one writing by including the 
Multilith Master in a continuous form or carbon set. You can even 
make a new master from the old master—automatically. 

Let us show you how the Multilith Master Plan for paperwork 
production can save you money and increase efficiency. Call the 
nearby Addressograph-Multigraph office for a demonstration. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio— 
Simplified Business Methods* 








_— BLANK PAPER + A MULTILITH] == 
c | MASTER || 


X State | 


COMPLETE BUSINESS RECORDS 





© 19% A-M Corporation oTrade-Marks 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 





MULTILITH 
OFFSET IS 


User 


Endorsed. 
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PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORD 
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The Biggest Playhouse 

To TV's already heavy schedule of 
drama came a promising addition: CBS’s 
Playhouse go, the first hour-and-a-half 
drama factory in TV history. For eight 
months Playhouse Producer Martin (Cli- 
max!) Manulis has skirted the globe to 
corral top properties; he signed Keenan 
Wynn in Tokyo, Phyllis Kirk in London, 
Louis Jourdan in Paris. Of his upcom- 
ing teleplays—31 live and eight on film— 
most are being penned by big-time talents, 
e.g., H. Allen Smith, Gore Vidal. Each 


Ted Holmes 
Jack PALance & Kim HUNTER 
More thon tar and feathers. 


will cost some $100,000 to produce, Cur- 
rently, four Playhouse directors are alter- 
nating assignments so that at least three 
complete units are in rehearsal on the big 
Hollywood sound stages at once. On the 
basis of last week's production, Playhouse 
go indicated that TV drama was at last 
coming of age. 

Rod (Patterns) Serling’s play Requiem 
for a Heavyweight was a taut, discern- 
ing glimpse into the shabby world of 
prizefighting. The plot dealt with an also- 
ran pug (Jack Palance) who is put out 
to pasture after 111 bone-bruising bouts, 
and finds it jarringly hard to adjust. He 
is a tough, disfigured blob of flesh who 
“could take a cannon ball in the face”; 
but he is also a gentle man, painfully 
aware of his ugliness. He is bounced 
around by some seedy managers and 
hangers-on (“Why is it,”’ asks Trainer Ed 
Wynn, playing his first straight part on 
TV, “so many people have to feed off one 
guy’s misery?”) until a pretty employ- 
ment agent (Kim Hunter) helps him find 
himself. As the inarticulate punch-drunk. 
Actor Palance stammered his way through 
a powerful, sensitive performance. 

But the real hero of the evening was 
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Teleplaywright Serling, 31, an ex-amateur 
boxer himself. He did not intend, he says, 
for Requiem simply to daub tar and 
feathers on the fight game—‘“I tried to 
dramatize the rejection of a human being 
by a segment of society. It could have 
been played out against any background 
at all.” One of the medium’s most prolific 
authors (100-odd plays), Serling is serving 
TV (at a record $7,500 a script) some of 
the most tightly constructed. trenchant 
lines it has yet spoken, “I love TV,” he 
confesses, “but writing is mostly just fight- 
ing discouragement. Sponsor taboos are 
still the big bugaboo.” Discouraging or 
not, Serling is scheduled to grind out 
three more teleplays for Playhouse before 
its first season is played out. 


The Great Medicine Show 


The phony doctor (in real life a mem- 
ber of Actors Equity) slips into a white 
smock, faces the camera, and the biggest 
gasoline-torch medicine show in history 
has begun. A cigarette is soothing to the 
T-Zone. A miracle pill will start the nat- 
ural flow of liver bile. Try a certain elixir 
for worn-out blood—and a toothpaste for 
a brave new cavity-free world. 

Last week the Federal Trade Commis- 
admonished by the U.S. Senate to 
watch more closely for “false and mis- 
leading’ TV advertising, announced that 
it would begin monitoring radio and TV 
commercials for the first time (hereto- 
fore the FTC has merely scanned scripts 
picked at random). 

Outright warfare between the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the networks 
over M.D.s"* ended three years 
ago, but there have been brief skirmishes 
ever Under the terms of a 1953 
code drawn up between the A.M.A. and 
the National Association of Radio and 
TV Broadcasters, any commercial featur- 
ing a phony Dr. Kildare requires an 
accompanying announcement making it 
clear that the medic is really a 
painted TV Recently, however, 
sponsors have dropped the qualifying “dis- 


sion 








“quack 


since, 


greasc- 


actor, 


claimer” or have found means of skirting 
the principle of the code; e.g., just before 





the 


show goes off the air, comes a vague 
rider: “Portions of tonight’s commercials 


were dramatized,” a device not likely to 
destroy the listener's faith in the pince- 
nezed pitchman with the stethoscope. 

There are other ways of by-passing the 
h stipulates that a broadcaster 
“should not accept advertising material 
which dramatizes distress,” 
.g., commercials showing muscles throb- 
bing with pain. Also questionable is the 
indiscriminate use of such words as “safe,” 
risk” and “harmless.” Broad- 
also often resort to pseudo- 
pharmaceutical names or impressive “sci- 
entific’ terms that the average viewer may 
not understand (“If you're tired from 
lack of thiamin and riboflavin . . .’’). 
Others relate doctors and celebrities to a 
product by innuendo. 

A sampling of the kind of commercial 


code, whi 





describes or 


é 


“without 


casters 














Modern factories 
make their employees 
happier by supplying 
fresh cotton 
garments and crisp, 
clean continuous 
towels from Linen 
Supply. You can tell 
they care! 


Linen Supply 


Association of America 


and National Cotton Council 


22 W. Monnox Sr., Curcaco 3, Iu. 
oe Mr. Businessman: It’s easy to 
He® you care—with low-cost, de- 
vendable Linen Supply Service. 
Vier Locat Supptier is listed in 
the classified directory under LineN 
Surety or Tower Service. Call 
him—or write us for free descrip- 
tive booklet. 
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You'll feel like this 


when the postman brings you 


BOAC’s new book 


of Target Tours 


Target Tours—New and exciting plan-it-yourself private car tours of Europe— 


go anywhere you wish within your target Fr 


ange. Unlimited mileage—unlimited 


cities at a fixed all-inclusive cost! Full-page zone map helps you plan—fly city 


to city or drive as you wish, your car is always at hand. Take these budget 


tours for winter vacations and business trips. Here’s a brand new idea in Eu- 
ropean travel. Special group rates and Family Plan reductions... for each of 


two people from $698. 


If you have set your sights on more distant places, here’s a greater range of tours: 


African Safari—Explore wild and un- 
spoiled Africa in comfort and luxury 
under the leadership of a renowned 
travel expert and specialist on Africa. 
58 days of natural wonders, savage 
tribes, wildlife—contrasted with Africa’s 
modern cities—industries—places of en- 
tertainment. All-inclusive $2495. 


Globe Trotter Tours—“Something 
different” to tempt the travel connois- 


See your travel agent or write for your 


seur—an exciting variety of tours fea- 
turing the Pacific Islands, Asia, East 
Africa and the Middle East. All-inclu- 
sive from $1995. 


Air/Sea Cruises—Answer to the holi- 
day traveler's dilemma—to fly or to 
cruise? 60 new tours all over the world 
that combine fast air travel with lei- 
surely shipboard cruising. All-inclusive 
from $525. 


free kit of new travel ideas. Dept. 


ASEF-3, British Overseas Airways Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New 


York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 7-8900. 


ly» BOAC 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 















I'm particularly interested in 
C0 Target Tours (ED Air/Sea Cruises 
O African Safari 


Name 


Brinish Overseas Airways CORPORATION 
Dept. ASEF -3, 342 Madison Ave., N.Y.17,MU 7-8900 
Please send me your free kit of travel ideas. 


(© Globe Trotter Tours 





Address_—_—_—_$_$_$_—_—__ 


City___Zone_State___—- 








—heard on both the big networks and 
local stations: 

@ “Two tablespoons of liquid Geritol . . . 
contains twice the iron in a pound of 
calf’s liver. Don’t let TIRED BLOOD drag 
you down.” 

@ “Medical science has discovered a heal- 
ing medication called Preparation H. It 
shrinks hemorrhoids without surgery!” 

Q “Javitol contains 85% choice coffee 
blends, combined with a vegetable extract 
that lets you literally drink that extra 
weight right off your body. Can you 
imagine?” 

@ “Dormin is the original, genuine, non- 
habit-forming, safe sleeping capsule, so 
safe no prescription is needed . . . you'll 
sleep naturally.” 

@ “Rem is the only cough medicine com- 
pounded of its 14 medically approved 
ingredients, works through the upper chest 
and bronchial tubes to ease that tight 
feeling, help break up phlegm and wheezy 
congestion.” 

@ “Infra-Rub speeds up the flow of fresh, 
rich blood, thus helps drive away pain- 
causing pressure.” 

G “This doctor's discovery is called Sus- 
tamin 2-12. Doctors of three leading hos- 
pitals personally witnessed amazing re- 
sults. They saw agonizing, crippling pains 
relieved day and night.” 

Probably the bitterest battle is being 
fought between Carter's Little Liver Pills 
and the FTC. Since 1943 the commission 
has been after Carter’s on grounds that 
the product is nothing more than an 
ordinary laxative, with “no therapeutic 
effect” on the liver. The case has been 
endlessly dragged through the courts, is 
still unsettled. Last week FTC again de- 
manded that Carter Products, Inc. drop 
the word “liver” from the brand name. 
Sample Carter commercial; “Five New 
York doctors now have proved you can 
break the laxative habit . - - Carter’s Lit- 
tle Liver Pills improve the flow of liver 
bile needed for natural regularity.” 

Some physicians are so disturbed that 
they go out of their way to explain 
TV's excesses to patients. “Advertisers,” 
warned one A.M.A. spokesman, “should 
not forget that the public is not so last: 
ingly gullible as they seem to believe.’ 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Thursday, Oct 
18, Times are E.D.T., subject to change 


TELEVISION 


Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p-m., CBS) 
Sizeman and Son, with Eddie Cantor 

Perry Como Show (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC) 
With Pearl Bailey. 

Washington Square (Sun. 4 p.m 
NBC). New series starring Ray Bolge 

The Chevy Show (Sun. 9 p-m., NBC: 
Bob Hope, James Cagney. 

Omnibus (Sun. 9 p-™., ABC). Barnab 
Conrad's Manolete, the Greatest Toreado 

The Most Beautiful Girl in the Worl 


(Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). New giveaway. 
Raoio 


Face the Nation (Sun. 5 p-m., CBS 
John Foster Dulles. 
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ANY MINUTE NOW, you may be nominated to defend 


yourself against a damage claim. It only takes a simple thing 
to put your name up. Your guest slips on a rug. A customer is injured in your store. 
Your golf ball hits another player. Or your dog bites a neighbor. 
Every day, liability claims for personal injuries or property damage can undermine 
a business. ..cut into people’s savings...attach their salaries...force them to mortgage 
their homes or other possessions. Don’t you get elected to pay a five-figure claim. 
Protect yourself with a Maryland Comprehensive Liability Policy. 
See your Maryland agent or broker today. Remember: because he knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Liability Insurance is only one form of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Floating Box 


“Building seems to be a national pas- 
sion of the U.S.,” says Hungarian-born, 
Bauhaus-trained Architect Marcel Breuer, 
54, whose precisely detailed, cleanly func- 
tional stone and wood houses have estab- 
lished him as one of today’s top U.S. 
architects. And Architect Breuer has good 
reason to know. Famed in his youth as 
the designer of the first tubular steel fur- 
niture, he came to the U.S. in 1937 to 
teach architecture at Harvard and soon 
began building houses (until 1941 in part- 
nership with Bauhaus Founder Walter 
Gropius) that opened new architectural 
frontiers in the U.S. 

The success of Breuer’s 50-odd custom- 
built houses, ranging from his own $5,300 
box-on-stilts cottage on Cape Cod to a 
$350,000 modern mansion on Long Island, 
has paved the way for his small, topflight 
firm of 15 architects to move into Big 
Architecture, with current commissions on 
four college campuses and a share of the 
Y-shaped UNESCO headquarters in Paris 
(Time, May 25, 1953). But unlike many 
architects who are only too happy to give 
up designing houses as being low-profit, 
time-consuming ventures, Breuer (whose 
fee is a flat 15% of construction costs) 
insists that one or two houses be on the 
drafting table at all times. Says he: “A 
house presents so many problems that the 
man who can design one successfully can 
build anything.” A prime example of such 
a house in the over-$100,000 class is the 
Starkey house in Duluth, Minn. (opposite), 
completed less than a year ago, which not 
only provides specific solutions to the 
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client’s living pattern and selected site, 
but incorporates so many of Breuer’s 
trademarks (e.g., sliding glass panels, bold 
use of color) that it has become a show- 
piece of the best in modern design. 
Design for Living. When young, re- 
cently widowed June Halverson Alworth 
(now Mrs. Robert J. Starkey) first walked 
into Marcel Breuer’s office more than two 
years ago, she knew only that she wanted 
a house large enough for herself and her 
three children that would make the best 
possible use of her rocky hillside site with 
its sweeping view of Lake Superior. The 
site problems were made to order for 
Breuer, who feels the hillside house can 
ideally combine both the snug, down-to- 
earth feeling, where the building is an- 


TOMMY WEBER 





ARCHITECT BREUER 





chored to the upper slope, with a soaring. 
cantilevered view out over the landscape. 
Because his client planned to do her own 
cooking and housework, liked to entertain 
frequently, he laid out the house area in 
well-defined zones, separating the sleeping 
and children’s quarters from the living 
and dining rooms, paid particular attention 
to timesaving housekeeping details, ¢.g., 
a handy pass-through between kitchen and 
dining room. 

In the construction Breuer suspended 
the living areas from two massive, lami- 
nated double beams placed above the roof 
to give an uncluttered expanse of ceiling 
stretching from wall to wall. Then, to 
emphasize the airy, floating effect, he left 
space between the box structure and re- 
taining wall. connected house to ground 
with gangways. The main supporting col- 
umns reinforce the theme by stopping just 
short of the ground, where the weight is 
transferred to iron rods (which also pro- 
tect the wood from termites). Says 
Breuer: ‘Where there’s structure, it is 
always nice to express it.” 

For color, Breuer followed his own 
favorite recipe, leaving the rich contrast- 
ing texture of fieldstone and natural woods 
exposed wherever possible. “Where you 
can have white, why use anything else?” 
is a favorite Breuer adage. For contrast 
and added visual impact, Breuer used out- 
side sliding panels of cadmium yellow and 
vermilion red, white and grey as sun 
shades, silk panels of cobalt blue inside. 

Bi-Nuclear Plan. Though the Starkeys 
have lived in their new house less than a 
year, they have nothing but cheers for the 
result. June Starkey finds that she can 
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HILLSIDE HOUSE by Marcel Breuer 
floats above Duluth, Minn. landscape. 
Ramp (left) leads to garage and ter 


race. Colored panels block late sun, 





= FLAGSTONE PATIO with fieldstone 
benches under house has tub-centered 
fireplace. Steel rods at bottom of lam 
inated posts save wood from decay. 
DINING ROOM has Breuer-designed teak tabk d hinet LIVING ROOM wit eeping ew outside, focuses within 
Danish chairs, Philippir | 0 shi mered concret 
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Pass-through plywood. 









Demonstrating bis skills in an art so old that it predates history, Charles P. Jones inter- 
prets the famous Mead trade-mark in gilded and beautifully decorated porcelain. 


Would you add drama, excitement and showmanship 
to all your printed selling? Begin, then, with good art, 
buy good engravings, good composition, and instruct 
the printer or lithographer of your choice to print on 
Mead Papers. It’s as simple as that, as important as 
that, for paper forms the backdrop for every printed 
piece. Mead Papers are among the finest available. 
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FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP DEMANDS FINE PAPERS 


You can specify their use with every assurance of 
getting the results you want at the price you wish to pay. 

No matter what the process or the purpose, you'll 
find a paper made by Mead suited to your need and 
budget. For announcements, for catalogues and 
brochures, for booklets and folders, for any printed 
piece, specify Mead Papers, the papers the experts use. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Papermakers to America 


Sales Offices: Mead Papers, Inc., 118 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio « New York + Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia + Atlanta 
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manage her one-level home with only a 
twice-weekly cleaning woman and a col- 
lege girl live-in helper. Features she likes 
best: 

@ The zoned living space provided by 
Breuer’s “bi-nuclear” plan, which sepa- 
rates living from soundproofed bedroom 
and children’s area; the separate, sky- 
lighted playroom, with built-in storage 
wall, direct access to the upper terrace; 
the stone-paved dividing hallway, ideal 
for children’s muddy shoes. 

@ The curtained, full-length wall windows 
which are protected in summer by Breuer’s 
sunshade of solar glass and sun slats; 
the sliding-panel windows opening on the 
porch—“You just slide the windows open 
and put everything onto a table.” 

@ The main fireplace, which acts as a 
room divider between living room and 
dining room, houses a charcoal broiler. 

@ The long. narrow kitchen (“You don’t 
have to run all over”) and teakwood 
counters that double as cutting boards. 

@ The under-cover, flagstone patio with 
its open fireplace—‘‘We can have a barbe- 
cue even in the rain.” 

@ Low, easy-to-use furniture (most of it 
designed by Breuer or Knoll Associates) 
and the contrasting textures of rush mat- 
ting. raw silk, teak, and a specially woven 
Moroccan rug. 

Duluth’s reaction is still one of in- 
trigued skepticism, as even June Starkey 
admits. “People will stop and stare,” she 
says. “But once inside, they say, ‘Well, it 
is nice looking.’ They seem surprised. As 
a matter of fact, I think they are glad 
we did it. They wouldn't themselves, but 
they get a kick out of seeing ours.” 


Victory for Victory 


To Berliners, no statue was more be- 
loved than the great copper-plated god- 
dess of victory driving her four 12-ft. 
horses proudly atop the 69-ft.-tall Bran- 
denburg Gate. Completed in 1794, the 
Quadriga of Victory was the most famous 
work of a minor Prussian court sculptor, 
Johann Gottfried Schadow. But it caught 
the admiring eye of Napoleon as he rode 
in triumph through the gate in 1806, and 
the conqueror ordered it carted off to 
Paris. Brought back again by the Prus- 
sians in 1815 (when it acquired an iron 
cross surrounded by an oak leaf topped by 
an eagle), it remained in place until Rus- 
sian artillery knocked it to scrap during 
the Battle of Berlin in World War II. 

Last week Berliners rejoiced with the 
news that the Quadriga would once again 
be back in its place. East Berlin’s Mayor 
Friedrich Ebert had originally suggested 
restoring the Quadriga to its place. Last 
week West Berlin Mayor Otto Suhr, 
whose Staatliche Museen has the original 
1,000-piece mold stored in its cellar, 
agreed. The task of assembling the statue 
will cost $38,000, take more than a year 
to complete. Though the goddess of vic- 
tory will then preside triumphantly over 
Communist East Berlin, West Berliners 
noted one fact with satisfaction, With the 
Quadriga back in place, there would be 
no room for the hated red flag now flying 
atop Brandenburger Tor. 
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The Olivetti Audit 202: this new super-automatic two-register 
accounting machine is one of a complete line of Olivetti book- 
keeping machines and calculators, each designed to meet a spe- 
cific group of business-figure problems, and each providing a 
fast, efficient, money-saving solution. Like all Olivetti figure- 
work machines, the Audit 202 provides complete printed proof. 
Other Olivetti bookkeeping machines are the Automatic Car- 
riage Printing Calculator, and the Electrosumma CR, the CR-S 
and the CR-B. For information on Olivetti machines (including 
standard and electric typewriters), write to Olivetti Corporation 
of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 
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How much do checks 








cost you in travel time? 


Here’s a unique plan that cuts down the travel time of checks 


and converts them into working cash almost immediately 


A special service here at the Continental Illinois Bank accomplishes a sur- 
prising thing: It brings its users substantial increases in working cash with- 
out borrowing and without changing their financial structure. 

It’s not unusual under this plan for a firm to increase its working cash by 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. For large businesses, increases of several 
millions are not exceptional. 


Many of the checks sent to you by your customers travel back and forth 
across the country, often for days, before they reach the paying banks. 
And because your company actually does not have use of these funds until 
the checks are collected, any unnecessary day of travel is expensive. 

Also, your credit department cannot legally consider an account paid until 
the check is collected. This can tie-up credit lines and restrict sales. 


The Flow of Funds Plan 
Under the Continental’s Flow of Funds Plan, this wasteful travel of checks 
(“float’’) is dramatically short-cut. Your customers’ remittances are inter- 
cepted, specially rushed to collection, and converted into SPENDABLE DOLLARS 
in a fraction of the time they normally spend in “float.” 
A time saving of up to 5 days can generally be expected. In particular cases, 
7 days, and even more, are saved. 
This is no infant plan. The Continental has had it in operation for several 
years with firms whose names you know well. Its utter simplicity, 
its practicality are being proved every day. Our total volume of 
check transactions under it is now in excess of $2,000,000,000 
annually. 
Would you like to know how a Continental “Flow of Funds 
Plan” can be tailored to your business? We'd be glad to give 
you a complete and detailed description. 





CONTINENTAL DLLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANH AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO «+» well named the “Continental” 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








STATE OF BUSINESS 


Milestone 

The U.S. has passed a historic wage 
milestone. In September, for the first time, 
said Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell 
last week. the average pay of American 
factory workers climbed above $2 an hour 
for a total of $81 a week. Furthermore. the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
in mid-September nonfarm employment 
million) was at an alltime high. 
There was no sign that the boom was let- 
ting up in 1956's final quarter—or that 
it would do anything but climb higher 
in 1957. 

With that in mind, Treasury Under Sec- 
retary W. Randolph Burgess took the oc- 
casion to answer those businessmen who 
grumble about the current credit squeeze. 
Said Burgess: “If everybody could bor- 
row as much money as he wants when the 
economy is already working close to ca- 
pacity. the net result would be a scramble 
for scarce materials and scarce labor, and 
prices would go up.” Burgess promised 
that there will be no general easing of 
credit. 

But the Administration was already 
easing in some spots where the squeeze 
was too tight. The Veterans Administra- 
tion announced a series of special steps 
designed to ease the pinch on builders 
and buyers. From now on, the VA will 
grant direct loans to home buyers in 
small-town and rural areas where ordinary 
VA-guaranteed loans are unavailable on 
small down payments, will also make loans 
to veterans planning to buy homes on 
farm sites. 

As for manufacturers, General Elec- 
tric President Ralph J. Cordiner noted 
last week that G.E. sales for 1956's first 
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Robert Lackenbact 
SECRETARY MITCHELL 
No letup. 
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BUSINESS 


half had reached a whopping $1.9 billion 
and a level 18% higher than 1955. “You 
hear a lot about tight credit.” he said, “but 
we haven't noticed it in our business.” He 
predicted that demand for electrical goods 
would double in the next eight years. 
quadruple within 16 years. And to prepare 
for the new markets, said Cordiner, G. 
had decided to spend another $315 million 
on new plants and equipment over the 
next three years. would shell out a total 
of $500 million by 


INDUSTRY 
Faded Rainbow 


What's wrong with color TV? General 
Electric's President Ralph J. Cordiner last 
week gave the answer: “If you have a 
color set, you've almost got to have an 
engineer living in the house.” 

As Cordiner and virtually every other 
U.S. electronics manufacturer are well 
aware, color TV has turned out to be the 
most resounding industrial flop of 1956. 
The year started with the rusty prediction 
of RCA’s Chairman David Sarnoff that 
up to 1,500,000 color would be in 
operation by mid-rgs6. As of last week, 
not more than 75,000 color receivers were 
in use (there are about 4o million black 
and-white sets). Compared to black-and- 
white sales of 7.200.000 this year, color 
sales are scarcely a speck on the nation’s 
TV screen. At best. the industry does 
not expect to sell more than 250,000 
color sets by year’s end. In fact, one 
big manufacturer estimates the total at 
closer to 30,000. 

Where the seers went wrong was in 
reasoning that the customer would clamor 
for color as as prices came down 
minimum for color sets: $700) 
and weekly color programming went up 
(from less than two hours a week last 
fall). Now both barriers have fallen. RCA, 
Admiral, Sears. Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward have been advertising color sets for 
$500 or less since early last summer. G.E. 
will bring out its first under-$s0o color 
set this month. NBC is scheduling at least 
one color show a night, plans to telecast 
120 hours of color during the last three 
months of 1956; rival CBS is telecasting 
another five hours of color weekly. Yet 
even in Chicago, where 38.3 hours of 
color a week sparkle out from the first 
U.S. “all-color” station (WNBQ), not 
more than 5.000 sets are in operation. 
The prevailing U.S. apathy to tinted TV 
was echoed last week by an idle viewer 
at Rich’s department store in Atlanta. 
“I know the grass is green at Ebbets 
Field,” he said. “It isn’t worth $400 more 
to find out how green.” 

"Premature Tub Thumping." While 
the public still has to be sold on color 
TV, few retailers across the country are 
yet in a selling mood. As a San Francisco 
dealer said last week: “The less I sell, the 
better. There's a shortage of proper tech- 
nicians to repair them, and I don’t think 
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the buyer is always happy with what he 
gets.” Dealers complain that prices, includ- 
ing the standard $100 one-year service 
policy (v. $40 for black-and-white), are 
still too high. and retail markups are too 
low to justify aggressive advertising. 

Some dealers, on the other hand, have 
made hard promotion pay off. By renting 
color sets at a loss ($1 a day including 
service) and buying multihued local TV 
commercials to hymn the “adventure into 
a rainbow,” Chicago's huge Polk Bros. 
center has sold 1,600 color sets this year 
—more than any other one-city U.S. re- 
tailer. By contrast, another chain has been 
quietly showing color TV for six months 
in six Chicago stores, by last week had sold 
only two sets. 

Zenith Radio Corp.'s President E. F. 
McDonald Jr. (whose company has cau- 
tiously avoided color TV) charged last 
week that RCA had deliberately oversold 
the industry on color since 1953. In 1954 
industry-wide licensing agreements, by 
which RCA collects royalties from other 
manufacturers using any of thousands of 
its radio, black-and-white and color TV 
patents. were due to expire. With affiliated 
NBC. charged McDonald, RCA engaged 
in “premature tub thumping for color tele- 
vision to induce manufacturers to sign up 
for a new license term of five years. and 
to continue collecting millions of dollars 
a year from the rest of the industry.” 
Many TV men, on the other hand. point 
out that RCA is doing more than the rest 
of the industry combined to get color out 
of the red. But few differ with McDonald's 
conclusion: “Color TV has been slow to 
take hold for the simple reason that our 
industry has not yet produced a good 
enough color picture to make people want 
to pay the extra price.” 
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The Hue Is Blue. The trouble goes 
deeper than the quality of color. The 
black-and-white programs that make up 
the vast bulk of TV fare (80% on color- 
conscious NBC) often seem wan and 
whiskery on color sets. Color reception 
takes such keen tuning that many a would- 
be customer loses heart while the sales- 
man fumbles. Moreover, color reception 
must be live to be good. In the West, 
where night network shows are often 
Kinescoped to meet the time differential, 
viewers complain that all the hues come 
out blue. 

Virtually all manufacturers are trying 
to hasten TV's rainbow age with simpler 
set design and cheaper tubes that may 
pare as much as $100 from the cost of a 
color receiver. Bigger cuts will not be 
forthcoming until the industry can sell at 
least 1,000,000 sets a year, the point at 
which it expects to make a profit. For 
the record, the industry now expects to 
top that mark in 1958. 


AUTOS 
Two for the Road 


As General Motors last week rolled out 
its 1957 Chevrolet, the big news was hid- 
den under the hood. Chevy is the first 
U.S. automaker to bring out a fuel- 
injection engine for standard production- 
line cars. It is a 283-h.p: V-8 engine, turn- 
ing up nearly 60 h.p. more than last year’s 
most powerful Chevy engine. It will be 
standard equipment on Chevrolet's Cor- 
vette sports car and optional (estimated 
at $190 extra cost) on every other model. 
Instead of using a carburetor, the fuel- 
injection system shoots gasoline and air 
directly into each cylinder, thus gives 
faster cold-weather starts, quicker warm- 
ups, and better fuel economy. 

Even without fuel injection, Chevy 
buyers will get plenty of snap in 1957. 
The company will offer no less than seven 
other engines, from a 140-h.p., six-cylinder 
model up to a 270-h.p. V-8 just a notch 
below the Corvette fuel-injection spe- 
cial. Another engineering change: a new 
“turbo-drive” transmission for cars with 
the big engine, which combines a triple 
turbine and variable blades (like Buick’s 
Dynaflow) for speedier getaway and bet- 
ter highway mileage. On bodies, Chevy 
spent some $50 million for a face-lift: a 
new grille; higher, more sharply swept 
tail fins; a splashier chrome-and-paint 
treatment for the side panels. The new 
cars will cost more. Prices will be from 
$50 to $166 more per car depending on 
the model. 

. . . 

American Motors also got into the auto 
race this week with the 1957 Rambler, 
which it hopes will pull it out of the 
financial red next year. Like the Chevro- 
let, the new Rambler, completely rede- 
signed in 1956, is getting only a face-lift 
this year. Main improvement: a more 
conservative rear-body treatment to de- 
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TOP EXECUTIVE SALARIES 
averaged $87,000 last year, reports 
National ‘Industrial Conference 
Board after survey of 899 compa- 
nies in 27 industries. Highest payers: 
rubber companies, whose chief ex- 
ecutive officers got average $140,- 
000 annually. Lowest: construction 
companies, whose No. 1 men aver- 
aged only $56,000 annually. 


NEW CREDIT CARD is being 
pushed by American Hotel Associa- 
tion to combat other pay-later sys- 
tems, notably the 300,000-member 
Diners’ Club, which charges hotels 
and restaurants 7% of the user's 
bill. Association’s “Universal Trav- 
elcard” costs the same as Diners’ 
Club membership ($5 a year), is 
recognized by 6,000 of U.S. hotels, 
the major car-rental chains and 
some theaters for charging bills, 
cashing personal checks. 


ATOM-POWER FIGHT, starring 
public- v. private-power cham- 
pions, will have a showdown at AEC 
public hearings next month. Argu- 
ment will center on safety of “fast- 
breeder” reactor plant being built 
by Detroit Edison-led private com- 
bine near Monroe, Mich. Public- 
po proponents want AEC to 
alt “unsafe” Monroe project, fa- 
vor government development of 
“fast breeder,” which is reactor 
type with most economic promise. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES to 
Europe are being pushed ap for 
second time in twelve months by 
brisk shipping demand. On Feb. 1 
rates will rise 10% on scheduled 
liners plying between U.S. and West 
Germany, he Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, French Atlantic coast. 


MEXICAN NATURAL GAS will 
be imported into U.S. for first time. 
Federal Power Commission gave fi- 
nal approval to 20-year deal between 
Mexico’s Pemex oil and gas agency 
and Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. to import some 200 million 


emphasize the car’s boxy appearance. The 
Rambler will give buyers a choice of three 
engines, ranging from a standard 125-h.p., 
six-cylinder model to its first V-8 engine, 
rated at 190 h.p. Introducing the new 
Rambler, American Motors President 
George Romney said that his company 
can break even with sales of only 25,000 
more cars in 1957's model year than in 
1956, or a total of 150,000. 


HIGH FINANCE 
How to Loot a Company 


A prime example of how a raider loots 
a company was spread on the record in 
the U.S. District Court in St. Louis last 
week. The raider: Sydney Albert, 49, 
who in the past two years, through a 
jumble of fantastic stock swaps, stitched 
together 7o companies into the Bellanca 
Corp., then saw most of it crash last 
June (Tre, June 25). The victim: St. 


cu. ft. daily for Eastern customers. 
Texas Eastern will spend $83 mil- 
lion on a program which includes a 
30-in. pipeline running 422 miles 
from Mexican border at McAllen, 
Texas, to Beaumont. 


APPLIANCE DEALERS’ com- 
plaints of unfair competition from 
homebuilders will be investigated 
by Federal Trade Commission. 
Dealers told FTC some builders are 
selling appliances at cut rates to 
stores. Builders get appliances di- 
rect from manufacturers, below 
wholesale cost, ostensibly for in- 
stallation in new homes. 


CIRCUS DEAL 
tween John Ringling North and 
Sports Promoter Bill Veeck, one- 
time owner of St. Louis Browns, 
who wants to keep big top operating 
by buying North’s Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey. Veeck’s 
group reportedly offered $2,500,000 
for performers, tents and animals, 
but North wants more. 


G.M.-GREYHOUND FEUD is be- 
ing patched up out of court. Grey- 
hound gets a settlement for drop- 
ping its threat to sue automaker on 
charge that half the 1,000 double- 
deck G.M. Scenicruiser buses 
bought by Greyhound developed 
mechanical trouble. Greyhound is 
now ordering 500 single-level 
coaches from G.M. for $17 mil- 
lion, remains G.M.’s top civilian 
customer. 


TIDELANDS DRILLING will be 
resumed after four-month stale- 
mate between State of Louisiana 
and U.S. Government. Though bat- 
tle over ownership of area more 
than three miles offshore must fi- 
nally be settled by U.S. Supreme 
Court, Louisiana and Government 
have signed interim operating 
agreement so that oilmen can keep 
on drilling and exploring until 
court rules, probably some time 
next summer, 


is brewing be- 


Louis’ venerable N. O. Nelson Co., a large 
plumbing-supply house. Only last autumn 
Nelson had twelve-month earnings of 
some $200,000, plus $500,000 in cash sur- 
plus, more than $2,000,000 in accounts 
receivable, $5,000,000 in inventory. But 
last week N. O. Nelson Co. was smoth- 
ered in a huge debt and had been forced 
to file under the bankruptcy act for more 
time to pay its debts. Said Bankruptcy 
Referee William J. O'Herin: “This com- 
pany was looted.” 

Double Loan. Syd Albert was attracted 
to Nelson a year ago by its fat assets. 
The founding family that controlled the 
company snapped up his offer to pay 
$43.50 a share for 97% of Nelson’s stock 
or a total of $4,850,000. To raise most of 
it, Albert borrowed $4,500,c00 from Mas- 
tan & Co. of New York, pledging his 
Nelson holdings as collateral. 
~ Then he got Chicago’s Walter E. Heller 
& Co., a factoring house, to lend $3,- 
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6 SUNDAY SELLING 


A New Service Raises a Hot Dispute 





HEN A New Jersey clething chain 

opened a new branch at Union 
Township one day this month, 20,000 
first-day shoppers from a 30-mile radi- 
us jammed highway 22 for four solid 
miles. Main reason for the stampede: 
the store opened on a Sunday, thus 
permitting entire families to do their 
shopping together. Such booming Sab- 
bath business has become a nationwide 
phenomenon—and one of the hottest 
controversies in U.S. retailing, 

From New Orleans’ Schwegmann su- 
permarket (whose bar dispenses brand- 
name liquor for 30¢ a shot on Sunday) 
to Los Angeles’ $6,000,000-a-year, 24- 
hour-a-day Ranch Market, grocery 
stores now find that Sunday is the 
third biggest day of the week (after 
Saturday and Friday). As supermar- 
ket stocks have expanded in postwar 
years to include goods ranging from 
shovels to shotgun shells, discount 
houses, clothing stores, furniture and 
appliance dealers have turned to Sun- 
day selling. Many department stores 
even hold “Sunday special” sales. For 
auto dealers, Sunday trade often 
amounts to 50% of total weekly sales. 
Even in Mormon Salt Lake City and 
Baptist Atlanta, where the Sabbath 
is scrupulously observed, real-estate 
agents say that Sunday is still the 
heaviest day of the week by far. 

& 

In Milwaukee, Seattle and New Or- 
leans, the Sunday boom has spurred 
vigorous counteroffensives by mer- 
chants’ associations, which resist Sun- 
day selling as an unfair pressure on 
the businessman. Church groups have 
joined in the criticism. Decrying “this 
insidious and fast-growing practice,” 
Cardinal Spellman last month urged 
New York's Roman Catholics to “help 
others who wittingly or unwittingly 
may be breaking God's Third Com- 
mandment,” by refusing to do Sunday 
buying. 

The great majority of retailers con- 
tend that seven-day selling is indefen- 
sible in the face of nationwide pressure 
for a four-day week. While small busi- 
nessmen say they are forced to open 
Sundays to meet low-margin chain- 
store competition, many chain opera- 
tors have found that Sunday volume 
has become too big to jettison. A big 
Arkansas supermarket operator who 
returned to the six-day week found 
that receipts dropped 40%. In Indian- 
apolis, after agreeing to close on Sun- 
days. the Kroger chain was forced to 
reopen nine of its 16 markets. 

Determined attempts by business- 
men to keep store doors locked on 
Sundays have proved ineffectual in 
most areas. In Los Angeles, where 
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Sunday shoppers come from towns 50 
miles away, more than 95% of auto 
dealers approached by a trade asso- 
ciation agreed recently to observe a 
six-day week. While some 85% have 
kept the pledge. five of the city’s 31 
Buick dealers have already reopened 
Sundays. Union efforts to give mem- 
bers their traditional day of rest have 
also boomeranged. Merchants take 
punitive wage costs in stride while 
union members vie eagerly for double 
time Sunday duty. 
& 

Although 38 states have laws ban- 
ning nonessential Sunday work. the 
laws in most cases are antiquated, 
vague, unenforced or unenforceable. 
In Arkansas, Colorado and Michigan, 
blue laws have either been ruled un- 
constitutional or are under appeal, In 
New York, an accountant who was 
arrested last January for working on 
Sunday was acquitted by a judge who 
pointed out that baseball stadiums and 
theaters have long violated the Sab- 
bath with impunity. In many cities 
where Sunday-closing ordinances are 
enforced, merchants sidestep the law 
by selling from branches outside city 
limits. Rather than turn away cus- 
tomers, businessmen in such cities as 
Newark and Little Rock, Ark. have 
repeatedly paid fines and continued 
to cater to Sunday trade. 

Critics of the blue laws argue that 
they ignore a profound shift in U.S. 
living and shopping habits. In an era 
of full employment, many husbands 
and wives both hold jobs, find it im- 
practical to shop on weekdays. More- 
over, merchants who try to solve the 
problem by keeping late weekday 
hours report that most customers pre- 
fer to shop (and invariably spend 
more) on Sunday, when they can take 
their time and bring the family. With 
the exodus to the suburbs and the 
growth of one-stop shopping centers 
(Time, Oct. 15) in outlying areas, 
families have become accustomed to 
shopping by car. Says a Cleveland 
housewife: “Getting up late Sunday 
and shopping with the kids after a 
slow breakfast is fun. It’s like going 
to the fair.” 

Thus many retailers genuinely feel 
that Sunday service, however burden- 
some, is a necessary and legitimate 
response to consumer needs. In Chi- 
cago. Courtesy Motor Sales President 
Jim (“World’s Largest Ford Dealer’) 
Moran, a Roman Catholic, relies on 
Sunday deals for 25% of his weekly 
volume, Says Moran: “It’s no sin. As 
long as saloons are open on Sunday, I 
don’t see anything wrong with selling 
automobiles.” 


600,000 to Nelson. When Heller's agents 
came to inspect the Nelson plant and 
books, the officers protested that they 
needed no loan, were loaded with cash. 
But Albert had his hand-picked executive 
vice president, Keith Munroe, sign the 
Heller note when Nelson’s president was 
sick in a hospital. 

Nelson never even saw the $3.600,000 
borrowed in its name. Munroe directed 
Heller to deposit the check in the bank 
account of Albert’s Bellanca Corp.. which 
used it to pay off the bulk of the Mastan 
debt. But Nelson had to start paying back 
the $3,600,000 loan in monthly install- 
ments of more than $100,000, including 
12% interest. 

Paper Deal. In return Nelson got only 
an 1.0.U. from Bellanca for the $3,- 


600,000. Albert worked a slick trick to 





‘ 
Akron Beacon Journal 
BELLANCA’S ALBERT 


The cupboard was bare. 


pay off the note without using any cash. 
He ordered Nelson’s board to vote a 
$33-per-share dividend, even though Nel- 
son did not have that kind of money. 
Since Bellanca held all but 3% of the 
stock, its dividend totaled just about 
$3,600,000. Instead of paying the divi- 
dend, Albert told Nelson to credit Bel- 
lanca with the amount. The declared 
but unpaid dividend would in effect can- 
cel out the $3.600,000 debt to Nelson. 
Thus Nelson was committed to pay 
$3,600,000 of its $4,850,000 purchase 
price, while Albert's Bellanca Corp. paid 
the remaining $1,250,000. 

Later Albert sold Bellanca’s holdings in 
Nelson to Automatic Washer Co. in ex- 
change for 687.000 shares of Automatic, 
then worth about $5.600,000. Automatic 
also canceled an I.0.U. it held from Al- 
bert in the amount of $1,525,000. There- 
fore, Albert’s investment in Nelson of 
$1,250,000 brought him a return of more 
than $6,000,000. 

For Nelson, cleaned of its cash and 
burdened by debt, there was no course 
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pit stop 


You're leading the field and you hate 
to stop. But fuel’s running low, your 
tires are going, and the RPM's suggest 
trouble. If you're smart, you come in 
for a stop, let your crew go to work, 


It takes them 40 seconds maybe, to 
change your fuel, oil, and tires. check 
on those RPM's, send you back to the 
track good as new. 


Smart investors, of course, do much 
the same thing. With things running 


smoothly, they leave well enough 
alone—but they stop for a check at 
the first sign of trouble. 


For example, our Research Depart- 
ment reviews thousands of port- 
folios each year for investors, mea- 
sures the merits of different indus- 
tries, companies, stocks —does all 
that it can to remedy any weak points 
it spots in a particular program. 


There’s no charge for such a review, 





you’re not obligated in any way. 
If you think it’s about time for a 
“pit stop” yourself, just write to our 
Research De spartment about your 
own investment situation. You'll 
get a detailed, objective analysis of 
your holdings and what, if any- 
thing, should be done about them. 
As we said, there’s no charge or 
obligation of any kind, whether 
you're a customer or not. 


Simply address— 


Research Department S-84 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
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70 Pine Street, 


New York 5, N.Y. 


Offices in 107 Cities 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to 
bu) y of these securities, The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 
_ 


$3,000,000 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 


424% Subordinated Debentures, due October 1, 1976 
(Convertible into Common Stock to and including October 1, 1966) 


Price 102% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters may lawfully offer the securities. 


Hallgarten & Co. 


October 10, 1956 





These Notes have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This announcement appears only as a matter of record. 


$4,000,000 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 


4%4% and 42% Term Notes 
Maturing December 31, 1959-1966 
A Loan Agreement negotiated by the undersigned provides 


a Revolving Credit of $4,000,000 until December 31, 1957, 
and for issuance on that date of these Term Notes. 


Hallgarten & Co. 


October 10, 1956 
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Election Year 


MOTION 
SICKNESS 


before it starts... 


Just a single daily dose of delicious tasting, 
melt-in-your-mouth BONADETTES* pre- 
vents carsickness, airsickness and seasickness 
for as long as 24 hours. 


At all drug stores... get TRAVEL-TESTED ‘ 


Wheel 


U. S. elections 


BONADETTES. "0W At vour newspeater’s . . . 25¢ 


*twademork 


100 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 
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818 fascinating facts on 


left but the bankruptcy courts. Last week, 
after he took over, Bankruptcy Referee 
William J. O'Herin ordered that no more 
payments be made on Nelson’s debt until 
the courts can determine whether the 
original stockholders can legally win back 
possession of Nelson and the $1,000,000 
the company has already paid out on 
the loan. 

Slow-running Waltham Watch Co. last 
week ticked off its sixth major manage- 
ment switch in the last ten years. Control 
of the oldest U.S. watch company was 
sold by Sydney Albert’s Bellanca Corp. 
to a group headed by Joseph Axler, 44, 
who owns three wholesale watch com- 
panies, claims to be the largest U.S. watch 
distributor. He became Waltham presi- 
dent. In as board chairman went Max A. 
Geller, 57, who was president of New 
Haven Clock & Watch Co. from 1949 
to 1954. 

Axler, Geller and friends paid $600,- 
ooo for 16.6% of Waltham’s stock. almost 
exactly what Bellanca paid for it a year 
ago. They got a company with 483 em- 
ployees, sales of $4.8 million in 1955 
(down from $11.2 million in 1947), and 
earnings last year of $70,764 (just 4¢ 
per share). Axler hopes to win back 
Waltham’s almost nonexistent consumer 
trade in the $39.75 to $125 watch mar- 
ket, also expand the industrial division 
(speedometers, gyroscopes, aircraft equip- 
ment) that now does go9@ of Waltham’s 
total business. 


GOVERNMENT 
The Highway Man 


As chairman of the New York State 
Thruway Authority, Bertram D. Tallamy 
can take credit for building one of the 
most scenic and safest superroads in the 
U.S. (2.8 deaths per hundred million ve- 
hicle miles). But if Tallamy had it to do 
all over again, the 427-mile Thruway 
from New York City to Buffalo would be 
even better; he says he would avoid all 
scenically dull stretches, make roadways 
at least So ft. apart, build them at differ- 
ent levels for greater safety and so that 
oncoming trafic would not spoil the view. 
Last week Highway Man Tallamy got his 
chance to put these ideas in effect all over 
the U.S. President Eisenhower chose him 
as the Government's first Federal High- 
way Administrator in charge of its $33 
billion program for a coast-to-coast net- 


| work of superroads. 


Bert Tallamy, 54, a civil engineer who 
spends his winter weekends snowshoeing 
in the mountains near his West Sand Lake, 
N.Y. home, has been building public proj- 
ects ever since he graduated from Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in 1925. He 
got his first job building sewers and water 
mains in Buffalo, soon after formed his 
own firm contracting for municipal water 
systems, dams and sewage-disposal proj- 
ects in upstate New York. In 1945. when 
New York embarked on an $800 million 
public-works program, Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey asked him to become deputy 
superintendent of public works in charge 
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Custom made for each installation, 
Priced: from $1000 to $100,000 
including installation, 


This Honeywell Supervisory DataCenter can 
detect, record and correct a mere 2 degree 
temperature change in a room 40 floors above. 
It also permits one person from one location to 
supervise all the components of even the largest 
air conditioning and heating system. Climate 
control by automation, it is one of the many 
trail-blazing ideas that challenge, stimulate 

and nourish the engineering mind at Honeywell 


...one of America’s most exciting companies. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, U.S.A. 





Bind all your literature 


in your own office 


with new low cost 
binding system 


Now add prestige...color... 
handsome age to all your 


literature with GBC plastic bind- 
ing. Amazing new GBC system in- 
stantly binds anything typewrit- 
ten, duplicated or printed—from 1 
to 500 pages—into an impact cre- 
ating professional-style presenta- 
tion. Every page lies perfectly flat, 
without wasted space. You can do 
all this for just pennies a book—in 
your own office—with just the pull 
of a handle. Used and copvoved bi 
thousands of large and small com- 


panies alike. FREE BOOK 


SEND FOR 

Find Out What 
Impressive GBC 
Plastic Binding 
Can Do For You 


IMustrates how simple it 
is to bind all your litera- 
ture. Tells how other 
companies are benefiting 
with GBC plastic binding. 
\ Shows you what this new 
\ low cost binding system 
can do for you. 



















-—-—— — — — 1 
General Binding Corporation | 
| Zh%yp 812 W. Belmont Ave. 1106 | 
| Chicago 14, linois 
| Rush me without obligation your plastic | 
bound free book *‘What Plastic Binding Can | 
l Do For You"'. I am interested in how plastic 
| binding can be beneficial to my business l 
l Name — ——— | 
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| of coordinating all the various highway 


and building projects, quickly moved him 
up to superintendent of public works and 
in 1950 put him in charge of the New 
York State Thruway project. 

Completed this year at a cost of $1 
billion, the Thruway has proved so pop- 
ular that the first sections opened in 1954 
netted $7,000,000 in tolls on 522 million 
miles of travel. This year the completed 
road will take in three times that amount. 
In his new $20,000-a-year job, which he 
plans to start early next year, Tallamy 
will be responsible for one of the most 
ambitious single public-works projects in 
history— 41,000 miles of superhighways 
as well as hundreds of miles of spur and 
connecting roads stretching into every 
corner of the U.S. Says Highway <Ad- 
ministrator Tallamy: “The highway pro- 
gram will not only bring more rapid and 
safer transportation, but will also lead 
to a decentralization of industry. All along 
the new highway system new industries 
will spring up.” 


INSURANCE 
Over the $400 Billion Mark 


“Life insurance in force in the United 
States has reached $400 billion. This is 
twice as much as the amount outstanding 
at the end of 1948 and four times the 
aggregate of life-insurance protection in 
1936.” This size-up of one of America’s 
biggest businesses came last week from 
Executive Vice President Claris Adams 
at the 51st annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention in Chicago. This 
year, added Adams: 

@ A record $50 billion additional protec- 
tion will be written, 24 times more than 
a decade ago. 

q Life-insurance company assets will rise 
by $5 billion to $95 billion. 

@ Benefits for the 103 million policy- 
holders—60% of the U.S. population, 
75% of its families—will go to $6 billion, 
over twice the 1946 total. 

Said Adams: ‘‘The totals are large, but 
the average protection per family (slight- 
ly over $7,000) is less in proportion to 
income in the U.S. than it is in Canada, 
and less than it was in this country 15 
years ago.” 





FOOD 


The Inquisitive Yankee 

“Go around asking a lot of damfool 
questions and taking chances. Only 
through curiosity can we discover oppor- 
tunities, and only by gambling can we 
take advantage of them.” This was the 
credo of Clarence Birdseye, an inquisitive, 
bright-eyed Yankee tinkerer. By asking 
questions and taking chances he revolu- 
tionized America’s eating habits, made 
his name a household word, and founded 
a billion dollar industry. 

One of the damfool questions Clarence 
Birdseye asked himself 40 winters ago 
when trading furs in the wilds of Labra- 
dor: Why did the fish and meats that he 
quick-froze taste better when thawed out 
than the same foods slow-frozen? The 








Internationol 
Roap BurLtpeR TALLAMY 
For speed and safety. 


curious Yankee cut thin slices of the 
frozen food and found the answer: quick- 
freezing prevented large ice crystals from 
forming, thus kept the food cells intact 
and firm; slower-freezing in milder tem- 
peratures created big ice crystals that 
ruptured the food cells, producing a pulpy, 
tasteless mass. 

$7 Investment. Six years later in 
Gloucester, Mass., curiosity turned to 
opportunity as Birdseye went into the 
wholesale fish business. Up to then fish 
shippers had been turning out a slow- 
frozen, cold-storage product that looked 
like fish and often tasted like mush. In- 
vesting $7 in buckets of brine, blocks of 
ice and an electric fan, Birdseye started 
to quick-freeze fish. Birdseye’s process 


INVENTOR BIRDSEYE 
From damfool questions. 
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turned out well; his finances, however, 
were not equal to the strain of setting up 
a large manufacturing and distributing 
organization, and he went broke. Unfazed. 
he hocked his life insurance and gambled 
again, This time he won; in 1929 Birdseye. 
who now had powerful backers, sold his 
General Seafoods Corp. and 168 quick- 
freeze patents to the Postum Co. (later re- 
named General Foods) and the Goldman- 
Sachs Trading Corp. for $22 million. Said 
Birdseye proudly: “That was. I believe, 
the largest sum ever paid for a patent in 
this country.” 

Actually. Birdseye did not invent quick- 
frozen foods. Eskimos had followed the 
practice for centuries; European scientists 
had developed the theory to a fine point. 
Said Birdseye: “My contribution was to 
take the Eskimos’ knowledge and the sci- 
entists’ theories and adapt them to quan- 
tity production.” Brick-hard, brick-size 
frozen food packages became a staple in 
U.S. kitchens. Many of the housewives 
who used the product never knew that 
Birdseye (spelled Birds Eye on General 
Foods packages) was a man. But, they 
paid him the greater compliment of using 
frozen foods so enthusiastically that in 
1955 the industry that Clarence Birdseye 
had pioneered for $7 soared to nearly $2 
billion gross. shared by 1.551 companies* 
packaging some 2,000 brands. 

$50,000 Income. Though he was en- 
joying a $50,000-a-year income by his 
4os, the restless Yankee would not retire, 
kept insisting: “There is always a better 
way of doing almost anything.” He kept 
finding it. An inveterate fisherman, he 
contrived a one-man kickless harpoon gun 
to spear whales: a window-shopper. he 
invented a one-piece display lamp and 
reflector for shopkeepers. then founded a 
successful electric company to produce 
the unit, though he admittedly did not 
know the difference between an ohm and 
a kilowatt. He even found time to write 
a book on wildflowers. 

Just a year ago, Birdseve returned to 
the U.S, after two years in Peru, with an- 
other triumph to his credit: a method of 
converting sugar cane wastes to paper 
pulp in twelve minutes v. nine hours for 
the old process. Though he suffered from 
heart trouble and had to lead a strictly 
regulated life for the past 20 years, he 
said: “Still other ventures are afoot, and 
the days are not long enough for me to 
take advantage of all the opportunities 
I see.” 

Last week in Manhattan death came 
to Clarence Birdseye. 69. and ended his 
restless quest. Behind him he left 300 
patents, a characteristically tart  self- 
description: “I do not consider myself a 
remarkable person. I am just a guy with 
a very large bump of curiosity and a 
gambling instinct.” 


= Among them Buitoni Foods, which last week 
sent President Giovanni Buitoni back to Italy to 
set up a frozen-food industry, The 129-year-old, 
world wide Buitoni organization started freezing 
lasagne, ravioli, macaroni and cheese in the U.S. 
in 1950, did so well it decided to market them 
to Italian housewives, using Italy’s ice-cream 
dealers as outlets 
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New Issue 


318,098 Shares 


United Aircraft Corporation 


Preference Stock, 4% Series of 1956 


$100 par value (convertible prior to November 1, 1966, unless previously redeemed) 





The Preference Stock, 4% Series of 1956 was offered 
by the Corporation pro rata to the holders of its 
Common Stock, for subscription at $100 per share. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities but appears only as a matter of record. Copies of the Prospectus, under 
which the offering was made, are obtainable from the undersigned and such 
other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in the respective States, 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT READING 


September 19, 1956. 
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PACIFIC 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PASADENA 


This is the heart of bustling Detroit. An excitingly modern hotel where 


fi 
you will find the very best of everything. Home of the famed Motor Bar, eamawn 


one of the motor city's favorite places for dining and dancing. MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


SHERATON tte proudest namein HOTELS ORION Ga 
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Your Mutual 
iYoitoiim Wits 


Maa says: 





“Peace 
of mind 
comes in 
assorted 
sizes.” 


What would give you “that wonderful 
feeling of security”? Knowing your 
family will always have a roof over 
its head? That your children will go to 
college? That you, yourself, will be 
able to retire? Different people want 
different things! That’s why Mutual 
Benefit Life men like Robert J. 
Wagner of Dayton, make it a point to 
work out individual plans for individ- 
ual clients. And why Mutual Benefit 
Life provides such 
a variety of life 
insurance to make 
such plans possible. 
The Mutual Benefit 
Life 
Company, Newark, 


Insurance 





New Jersey. 
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EDUCATION 





A Word of Advice 


Said the University of Toronto’s Presi- 
dent Sidney Smith to his students: “If 
you choose to work, you will succeed; if 
vou don't. you will fail. If you neglect 
your work, you will dislike it; if you do 
it well, you will enjoy it. If you join little 
you will be self-satisfied: if you 
make friends widely, you will be interest- 
ing. If you gossip, you will be slandered; 
if you mind your own business, you will 
be liked. If you act like a boor, you 
will be despised; if you act like a human 
being, you will be respected. If you spurn 


cliques 





. Official . . . bank clerk . . .” But all 
the little Orientals could think of to say 
was “Ben-Gurion,” for they had never 
heard of a bank clerk or a poet. As a mat- 
ter of fact. in their first six years of life, 
they had absorbed almost nothing. Gradu- 
ally, they stopped trying to answer any 
questions at all. 

What Does a Tailor Do? For Israel's 
teachers such scenes are all too familiar. 
In the 20% of the schools that have mixed 
the vast difference between the 
knowledge of the Europeans and the Ori- 
entals has become the nation’s most frus- 
trating educational problem. Many of the 


classes 





Mrxep First-GRADERS IN JERUSALEM 


< 
Some need 


wisdom, wise people will spurn you; if 
you seek wisdom, they will seek you. If 
you adopt a pose of boredom, you will be 
a bore; if you show vitality. you will be 
alive. If you spend your free time playing 
bridge, you will be a good bridge player: 
if you spend it in reading. discussing and 
thinking of things that matter, you will 
be an educated person.” 


( 





Integration in Israel 

Before the first-grade class began in the 
Luria school in Jerusalem. there seemed 
little difference between the behavior of 
one six-year-old and another. The dark- 
skinned “Oriental” children, whose par- 
ents come from North Africa and the 
Middle East, were almost as well dressed 
and just as well scrubbed as the Euro- 
peans. In the scramble for seats, they 
showed the same giggling eagerness. But 
then the teacher began the lesson—and 
the class was promptly split in two. 

The Oriental children had no idea what 
the Hebrew words for exercise book, pen- 
cil, eraser or ruler are. When the teacher 
asked, “What kind of grown-up uses a 
pencil?” the Europeans shouted, “Poet 


a 


itopult. 


Oriental children have never slept in a bed 
or used a knife and fork, the 
North Africans have been brought up in 
caves. Since Kurdish children are to be 
seen and not heard, their parents seldom 
converse with them, and the children never 


Some ot 


learn how to ask questions. They have 
never seen a book or heard a bedtime 
story. They cannot write their names. 


Their inquisitiveness blocked almost from 
birth, they succumb to total passivity. 
By the time they reach school, they can 
speak only about 100 words. 

When asked “What does a tailor do?” 
the Oriental children are apt to answer: 
“Slaughters chickens.” “makes shoes,” or 
“builds houses.” While in a fourth-grade 
reading test the Europeans missed only 
one word in every nine lines, the Orientals 
flubbed eleven. In a special intelligence 
test given 13-year-olds. the Europeans 
scored 51 out of a possible 60. The scores 
for the Kurds and Yemenites: 2.7 and 3.1. 

What's a Ghetto? In the past few years, 
as more and more Orientals flounder, 
flunk and repeat, some European parents 


have begun demanding separate schools 
for them. “The Oriental child.” says 
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Psychologist Moshe Smilansky of the 
Szold Institute for Child and Youth Wel- 
fare, “just can't compete. The cultural 
patterns of his home don't give him a 
chance. My son was in a mixed school for 
a time. The average IQ of the Europeans 
in his class was 125, but the average of 
the class was only 85." Meanwhile, other 
adults have suggested revising present 
courses. Says Sociologist Dinah Feitel- 
sohn: “Our reading primers are just silly 
for Oriental children. The pictures show | 
typical European families. The stories are 
frequently about life in East European 
villages or ghettos about which the Ori- 
ental has never heard.” 

On the subject of segregation, however, 
the government—and many educators— 
are adamant. “In a few years,” explains 
Headmistress Hadassah Brill of the Luria 
school, “the Europeans will be in a minor- 
ity in Israel. We must integrate with the 
Orientals to form one people, and if this 
isn't done in the schools it will never be 
done.” Adds Moshe Avidor, Director Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Education: “Until 
East and West have identical standards, 
there is no future for Israel. Somehow 
these Oriental children have to be cata- 
pulted from the Middle Ages or earlier to 

. the 20th century, from the culture of the 
Atlas Mountains to the Atomic Age.” But 
as of last week, there was still one ques- 
tion even the ministry could not answer 
How is the catapulting to be done? 








Integration in Officialdom 
Whatever his motives for asking the 

question, Georgia’s Representative James 

Davis, chairman of the House subcom- 

mittee investigating integration in the 

capital's schools, could well have caused 

a flurry of embarrassment in Government 

circles. How many officials, he wanted to | We put the finger on 

know, have been willing to send their e 

children to desegregated schools? Last 25,000 freight cars every day 

week Davis got his answer. | 
One of his obvious concerns was the 

U.S. Supreme Court. But none of the 

Justices now living in Washington has 





Knowing the whereabouts of the 25,000 freight cars traveling on the 
Erie on any average day might seem like an impossible task. 


children of school age. Last year Vice But ic is daily routine on our railroad. 

President Nixon’s two daughters attended : 

the Horace Mann School, which had one Every afternoon in our Cleveland offices, electronic machines process 
Negro. Among their schoolmates were the thousands of punched cards, produce lists showing trains, car num- 
son of Interior Secretary Frederick Seaton | bers, contents, consignees, shippers and other important details. 
and the children of Senators Estes Ke- Quickly, this information is sped to Erie’s 47 offices—coast-to-coast. 


From it, the Erie man can tell a shipper where his car is, when it will 
arrive or anything else he may want to know—and usually while he 
holds the phone. 


fauver of Tennessee and Thomas Kuchel 
of California. 
Bonnie Benson, daughter of the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, went to Roosevelt Unusual? Not at all. Erie recognizes industry's need for fast, accurate, 
High School, which had 518 Negroes. Her dependable information in today’s busy world. This “Q. A.” (quick 
sister attended Powell with 214 Negroes action) car locater service is one way we provide it. It is another 
and 138 whites. The daughter of Allen reason why more and more shippers are saying, ‘Route it Erie.” 


Reed, presidential legislative analyst, went 
to school with 20 Negroes, and the three 
daughters of Maxwell Rabb, secretary to 
the Cabinet, attended integrated schools. 
At Jackson Elementary School, which New 
Jersey Senator Clifford Case's son af- 
tended, there were 39 Negroes. Even some 
of the Southern and border-state Senators 


: serser city®, / e 
have become color-blind. The daughters of wew vorKy/ 
Louisiana's Russell Long went to Horace wi 
Mann. The daughter of Texas’ Price Dan- | ] 


iel and the son of Indiana’s William ; 
ties winisste Atta Deal, which had five | DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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Inspired by Scotland's 
ee 
the Seaforth Highlanders. 


Hea 


SMave LOTION 


MIGHTY 


~ MASCULINE — 
MORE REFRESHING! 





Here’s a real man’s after shave 
lotion with a hearty, masculine 


scent that lasts and lasts. Seaforth 
Scotch Heather After Shave 
Lotion is the perfect way to 


start your day. Refreshing and 


invigorating as the air of a 


Scottish glen. Gives your face 


that so soothing, so cooling 


effect you've been looking for. 
Buy it at your favorite drug or 


department store. Only 


inspired by Scotland's 
most famous regiment— 


the Seaforth Highlanders! 
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Grooming essentials 


th 








Negroes. Mary Laird, daughter of West 
Virginia’s William Laird, attended Western 
High with 77 Negroes. while the daughter 
of Texas’ Lyndon Johnson went to Murch 
with four. 

One Southerner was sticking by his 
racist guns. The private Sidwell Friends 
School revealed that Mississippi's James 
O. Eastland had withdrawn his son and 
daughter. Reason: one little Negro had 
been taken into kindergarten. 


Report Card 


@ In the wake of the firing of County 
Health Officer Deborah Coggins for lunch- 
ing with a Negro nurse in a white restau- 
rant (Time, Oct. 8), Florida’s Jefferson 
County school board added its own un- 
savory sequel to the story: it ordered 
Fifth-Grade Teacher Flo Way to resign 
after she defended Dr. Coggins at a pub- 


lic meeting. But Teacher Way was carry- 
ing on as usual. “I feel I have the right 
to free speech.” said she. 

@ Though the university’s huge endow- 
ment had gone up another $36 million to 
$478,739.000 last year, the Harvard Cor- 
poration wanted to make it clear that 
prosperity—like peace—is relative. While 
the market value of the endowment has 
gone up 8%, said the Corporation, costs 
have gone up 7%. In the long view, things 
seemed even worse. In the last 25 years 
the cost of running the college has quad- 
drupled, while its endowment income has 
only doubled. 

@ Celebrating its 1ooth anniversary. the 
First National Bank in St. Louis found a 
heartening way to express its gratitude to 
its community: gifts of $50,000 apiece to 
the city’s two privately supported uni- 
versities—Washington and St. Louis. 








MILESTONES 





Married. Donald David Dixon Ronald 


| O'Connor, 31, cinema song-and-dance man 


(Anything Goes, Call Me Madam); and 
TV Starlet Gloria Noble, 23; both for the 
second time; in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Divorced. Charles Samuel Addams, 44, 
necrographic cartoonist for The New 
Yorker; by slinky, lank-haired Lawyer 
Barbara Barb, 36, live ringer for Addams’ 
lady lurker; after two years of marriage, 
no children; after Lawyer Barb estab- 
lished “residence” in a 45-minute divorce- 
mill hearing in Athens, Ala. 


Died. Eliena Krylenko Eastman, 61, 
Polish-born Russian landscape painter, 
muralist and onetime (1921) secretary to 
Maxim Litvinoff (then Vice Commissar 
of Soviet Foreign Affairs), sister of Niko- 
lai Krylenko, onetime Soviet chief prose- 
cutor who was purged in 1938, and wife 
of oldtime socialist Max (Reflections on 
the Failure of Socialism) Eastman; of 
cancer; in Gay Head, Mass. 


Died. James Percy Priest, 56, craggy, 
countrified onetime (1926-40) reporter 
for the Nashville Termessean, who re- 
signed (1940) when Democrat Joseph W. 
Byrns, his paper's candidate for re-elec- 
tion from Tennessee’s Fifth Congressional 
District, voted to delay the draft for 60 
days, ran and beat Byrns as a New Deal- 
ing independent, was elected seven more 
times, won respect from both parties as 
Democratic whip (1949-53), chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign and In- 
terstate Commerce (since 1953), and as a 
campaigner for public health measures; 
after surgery for a duodenal ulcer; in 
Nashville. 


Died. Talbot Faulkner Hamlin, 67, 
slight, white-bearded yachtsman, water- 
colorist and world-renowned architectural 
historian, who taught for 38 years (1916- 
54) at Columbia University, wrote pro- 
lifically, edited (1952) the scholarly, en- 
cyclopedic Forms and Functions of Twen- 


tieth-Century Architecture, capped his 
career by winning a Pulitzer Prize (1956) 
for his biography of Benjamin Latrobe, 
the U.S.’s first professional architect; of a 
heart attack; in Beaufort, S.C. Architect 
Hamlin delivered Wrighteous judgments, 
called Los Angeles (‘very bad Spanish 
architecture”) the ugliest U.S. city, 
summed up New York: “One vast slum 
with oases. . . for the wealthy.” 





Died. Clarence Birdseye, 69, who start- 
ed his career as a teen-age taxidermist, 
later pioneered in the development of 
quick-frozen foods; of a heart ailment; 
in Manhattan (see BUSINEss). 


Died. Hassard Short, 78, British-born 
stagecraftsman, director of more than 50 
Broadway and West End shows; in Nice, 
France. Light-struck Hassard Short be- 
gan (in Honeydew, 1920) a spectacular 
series of stage innovations by slinging an 
electrician over the stage in a bosun’s 
chair to handle overhead spots, later in- 
stalled the first permanent lighting bridge 
(The Music Box Revue, 1921), and the 
first revolving stage (The Band Wagon, 
1931), startled Broadway by staging the 
Easter parade scene in As Thousands 
Cheer (1933) in rotogravure brown. 


Died. Msgr. Lorenzo Perosi, 83, long- 
time (since 1898) director of the Vati- 
can’s Sistine Chapel Choir, and foremost 
Italian composer of sacred music, who 
wrote 14 oratorios (most famous: The 
Resurrection) and 30 Masses, destroyed 
much of his work in despair during a men- 
tal breakdown (1922); in Vatican City. 


Died. Gordon Ferrie Hull, 86, longtime 
(1903-40) professor of physics at Dart- 
mouth College, who gave solid evidence 
of the electromagnetic nature of light by 
demonstrating (with the late Ernest Fox 
Nichols, in 1901) that light exerts pres- 
sure, later did research in microwave ra- 
dio, radar, supersonic airfoil design; in 
Hanover, N.H. 
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A checker jots down Joxcar numbers far across the 
ht yard...a bank clerk verifies a check signature 








...a pipeline supervisor reads a meter a mile away. 
This is the magic of private wire TV, one more exam- 
ple of the advanced concepts in visual telecommuni- 
cation introduced by International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. 

Farnsworth Electronics Company, a division of 
ITaT, is engaged in research, development and manu- 
facture of closed-circuit television systems and equip- 


ment... for the military, industry, business, educa- 


Electronic eyes for business 


Closed circuit television by IT&T takes 
you anywhere, sees everything 









tion, traffic control, telemetering, security and law 
enforcement, material handling, remote supervision 
and inspection, observation of hazardous operations, 
and many other uses. 

ITaT scientists and engineers continue to demon- 


strate their leadership in electronics 





and communications. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Flavored 
Scotch 


Seats 





HIGHLAND QUEEN, A BLEND OF PRIZED 
SCOTCH WHISKIES. 86.8 PROOF, IMPORTED BY 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CINEMA 





The New Picture 


Giant (George Stevens: Warner), Tex- 
as, as the ‘4 

mind; and as such, it is not bounded by 
thirtysix-thirty and the Rio Grande. In 


saving goes, is a. state of 


deed, the bestselling 1952 novel by Edna 
Ferber, on which this picture is based 
bellowed from the bookstalls that Texas 


in modern times is a microcosm of ma- 


terialism, a noisome social compost of 
everything that is crass and sick and cruel 
in American life. Texas bawled like a 
was pub- 


Author 


branded dogie when the book 


lished, not without reason; if 


One-damn-thin 
truth, it was cer- 
Texas. 
though Director George 
Author Fer- 

Texans will proba- 
to holler about. But 


Ferber was telling the 
tainly not the whole truth 
And in the film 
Stevens has pulled some of 


tbout 


ber’s wilder punches 
bly still find plenty 


moviegoers in other parts of the world 
will surely find even more to cheer at. In 
the hand of a master moviemaker, Giant 


has been transformed from a flashy best- 


seller into a monumental piece ot social 
realism, 
Giant is some- 


In mood, in movement 


thing the film colony often claims but 


seldom achieves: an epic. And this epic 
was achieved by an act of singular artistic 
courage. At the serious risk of 


the customer's interest—and with it the 


losing 


$5.000.000 production cost of the picture 

Director Stevens slowed the pace ol his 
story down to a deep-Texas drawl. With 
a more than Homeric lentor 
though it inching along in one of 


almost as 
were 
those venerable jalopies that still wheeze 
icross the hot pink flats between El Paso 
and San Antonio 
ilmost 34 hours 


the camera moves for 
wh what at first 
appears to be a flat and featureless tale. 





throu 


For a while, the pace Is distinc tly depress- 
And then 
slowly the spectator gets the big idea of 
this picture; slowly he realizes that he is 
not supposed to be story 
though in its own time the 
a pretty good story. He is 
supposed to | watching life. 

And as a slice of Texas life 
something an audience can really sink its 
teeth into. As in life, what happens is not 
so important as how it happens, and 
thanks to Director Stevens’ precise and 
sensitive control of the whole production 
sound 


ing; nothing seems to happen. 


watching a 
even sweet 


picture tells 





Giant is 


script and setting color and 





camera and actor—almost every moment 
in this happens with the sort 
of one-damn-thing-after-anotherness that 


MoV ie 


carries a conviction of reality. The actors 
for exampje, are amazingly well behaved. 
Rock Hudson and Elizabeth Taylor nei- 
ther of whom has been widely hailed as 
an outstanding acting talent. keep thor- 
oughly in character throughout long and 
difficult roles. In a shorter part, Mercedes 
McCambridge plays with vigor, economy 
and taste. 

James Dean, who was killed in a sports- 
car crash two weeks after his last scene 
shot. in this film clearly 
shows for the first fatefully the 
last) time what his admirers always said 
he had: a streak of genius. He has caught 
the Texas accent to nasal perfection, and 
has mastered the lock-hipped, high-heeled 
stagger of the wrangler. and the wry lit- 
tle jerks and smirks, tics and twitches 
grunts and giggles that make up most of 
man who talks to him- 
more than he does to 





in Giant was 
(and 


the language of a 
self a deal 
anyone else. In one scene, indeed, in a 
drunken mumble with Actress Car- 
an empty cocktail lounge, 


good 


long 


roll Baker in 
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Whatever your car’s age, 


Thompson parts help it run smoothly, 


dependably 


HETHER YOUR CAR is spank- 

V4 ing-new, ten years ald, or 

a veteran from a 1928 assembly 

line... the chances are it counts 

on Thompson parts for depend- 
able operation. 

For 52 years now, car-makers 
have adopted Thompson parts as 
original equipment ...and car 
mechanics have been installing 
Thompson replacement parts. 

In fact, in its many automotive 
parts plants, Thompson is turn- 
ing out precision-manufactured 
parts for nearly every car, truck, 
bus and tractor in operation today. 
A typical example of Thompson's 
versatility: in ove section of one 
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plant we are producing Thompson 
front suspension ball joints for 
brand-new cars... while in another 
section of the same plant we are 
making replacement parts for 
autos dating back to 1928! 

Today, Thompson automotive 
parts include valves, valve rota- 
tors, pistons and piston rings, 
bearings, cylinder sleeves, steer- 
ing linkage parts, Sky-Ride shock 
absorbers, water pumps and 
many others. 

The automotive industry is but 
one of many for which Thompson 
engineering and manufacturing 
skills and facilities are continually 
developing new products and 


improving old ones. Thompson 
now serves such widely diversified 
industries as Electronics, Aviation, 
Light Metals, Home Appliances, 
Mining and many others which 
have learned “You can count on 
Thompson”. Thompson Products, 
Incorporated, General Offices, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


You can count on 


Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRIAL AND ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. 
FACTORIES IN SIXTEEN CITIES 











Do your movies start off like a 
“bingo” game? 


Flashing focus numbers—like a hesitating 








after-dinner speaker who fumbles into his talk ir aie switch reversing ; | te it pos- 

—can distract an audience even before your sible for you to re-run impx scenes for em- 

movie begins, phasis —a valuable feature 1 depend on 
But, necessary as focus numbers are, they tilms for memora comm: 






1s just One Of many 





need not be a preshow disruption not when And positive r 
you show your movies with the NEW Koda- 


















porrant get wich the NEW, 
scope Pageant 16mm Sound Projector. versatile, portable Pageant 
With che Pageant's single-switch reversing For a convincing demonstration of che Pag- 
you first run a few feet of film to check thread- eant’s ability to take the ““project’’ out of pro- 
ing, focus, and sound level. This you do before jection, see a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual 
your audience assembles Dealer. He can show you how ya 
Then, with the one-switch control you back Pageant will make your every showing a 
up sO you're ready to begin with the title success : ; 


And only with a Pageant will you also get: 


1. Easy setups — Folding reel arms, printed film path, 








spring-loaded snubbers for quick, simple, sure starts 


2. Lifetime lubrication —Ends forever disruptions and 
breakdowns due to improper oiling. 


3. Sparkling pictures—New Super-40 Shutter auto- 
matically puts 40% more light on screen thar 





1 ordinary 
shutters at sound speed, 


4. Choice of 3 models — One matched co your shows 
ing needs and budger, 





Find out first what the Pageant offers you in the way of fine projec- 
tion equipment. Send for this free booklet. No obligation, of course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 10-119 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
lémm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a 
demonstration. | understand | am under no obligation. 


NAME_ 
ORGANIZATION 
STREET 
cry. 


TITLE 


























the actor is able to press an amazing 
variety of subtleties into the mood of 
the moment, to achieve what is certainly 
the finest piece of atmospheric acting 
seen on screen since Marlon Brando and 
Rod Steiger did their “brother scene” in 
On the Waterfront. 

Yet, despite the blazing up of this lost 
light, the picture belongs to the director. 
Scene after scene—a cultivated dinner 
party, a brawl in a diner, a quarrel he- 
tween a conventional father and a free- 
thinking son—is worked over with a care 
for the meanings beneath the meanings 
on the surface: something that Holly- 
wood almost never takes the time for. 
And most of the hidden meanings, as 
they come shining darkly through, add 












Naty se 
ee 


PropuceR-DIRECTOR STEVENS 
For comic effect, make the baby cry. 


an undertone of intense irony to the pic- 
ture, and color its mood with something 
like ferocity as the climax com 
climax in which a horde of guzzling mil- 
lionaires are summoned to their supper 
by a cattle call. The director’s passionate 
disgust—not for Texas. but for all that 


Ss on" 





Texas signifies in this picture—comes 
to a burning point in the film’s final 
frames; they constitute what is probably 
the most effective declaration against racial 
intolerance ever shown on the screen. 
Producer-Director George Cooper Ste- 
vens, 51, is a meaty, mild-mannered 
man who believes in making entertaining 
movies (A Place in the Sun, Shane) that 
shine with a high technical pol and 
say something about the human condi- 
tion. In his dedication to that creed, 
Stevens is willing to spend more time 
than his shooting schedule allows, more 


money than his budget permits. A_per- 








fectionist, he shoots every scene from a 
multitude of angles, goes to the cutting 
room with masses of exposed film, spends 
bling the fin- 
25 of the 





months editing ar 
ished product 
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Look what you can 
do with dispensers ! 








« 
FLAT-SURFACE applicator, dramatized by 
Artzybasheff at left, automatically ap- 
plies predetermined lengths of tape to 
moving objectsat production-line speeds 
of better than a unit a second. 





al 
CARD items — do it automatically with 
“Scotch” Brand Tape. Here, tubes 
and pre-printed cards are brought into 
position in “tape stapler’; printed, 
transparent, or colored tape auto- 
matically locks tube and card together. 





7 4 . COMBINE two or more same-size pack- 
ages automatically with “Scorcn” 

Brand Tape and “Scotcn” Package 

aan = Bundler S-69. Handles up to 75 com- 


binations a minute; special cut-off syn- 
The trend in industrial production is toward automation chronizer available for printed tapes. 
... and tape application is no exception. There are more 
than 75 different types of manual, semi-automatic, and 
automatic dispensers for “ScotcuH” Brand Tapes. These 
basic types lend themselves to an infinite variety of adapta- 
tions. Chances are, wherever you use (or could use) tapes, 
we can provide a dispenser that will enable you to enjoy 
cost-saving, production-speeding benefits. 





3) » DISPENSERS... to speed the application of the more than 
Yin», 300 pressure-sensitive tapes for industry, trademarked ... 


SEND FOR free folder describing auto- 
matic, semi-automatic, and manual 


“ScotcH” Brand Dispensers for pro- 

duction, packaging, and assembly. 

Write on your letterhead to 3M Co., 

Dept. MB-106. 
BRAND 


: . = 
The term “Scotcn” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., & 
New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O, Box 757, London, Ontario. ©3M Co., 1956 *#s 


Ae. 


~ 
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OAKLAND 


SAN 
FRANCI: 


DRY* WET+ COLD 


Dry Vans and Flat Beds 


Tankers ¢ Reefers 


New modern equipment 
designed to meet 


shipper needs. 








GRAPHICALLY 
SPHAERING... 


Graphs show at a glance information it 
might take hours, even days to dig out. 
They are increasingly important tools of 
modern science and industry—used to 
chart trends and comparisons, probabili- 
ties and ratios, serving as a means of 
scientific analysis and illustration. 

K &E makes a complete range of graph 
forms, specifically designed to facilitate 
the work flow, to meet a wide variety of 
needs —to save time and money. 

Write for our free, illustrated booklet: 
“Graph Sheets, A Guide to Their Selec- 
tion and Use."’ Address Keuffel & Esser 
Co., Dept. 21, Hoboken, N. J. 

89 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
In equipment and materials for drafting, 


surveying, reproduction and optical tool- 
ing ...in slide rules and measuring tapes. 
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creative process of moviemaking take 
place in the cutting room. 

The product of a turn-of-the-century 
San Francisco theatrical family, Stevens 
got his Hollywood start at 19 as a camera- 
man after his father nipped a budding 
shortstop by forbidding him to play pro 
baseball. Young Stevens shot dozens of 
two-reel comedies, became a gag writer, 
developed into a director of shorts, made 
the shorts longer and longer until he had 
built himself into a director of full-length 
features. By that time he had a passion 
for realism and a contempt for cine- 
moguls. To achieve realism, Stevens has 
terrified horses into rearing in a mad 
frenzy for his camera (by turning men 
disguised as bears on them), stampeded 
cattle into hurling themselves in panic at 
wooden barriers (by playing an air hose 
on them), made babies howl with grief 
for a comic effect (by ripping toys out 
of their hands). To ensure his independ- 
ence, he once had a contract forbidding 
Columbia Boss Harry Cohn to so much 
as speak to him about his pictures. 

If Producer Stevens had not been as 
good a businessman as Director Stevens 
is an artist, Giant might never have been 
made. Hearing the high Hollywood price 
on Novelist Ferber’s bestseller, Stevens did 
not even consider bidding for Giant, al- 
though he admired it as a story. Later, 
hearing that there were no Hollywood 
takers for the novel, he decided to do it 
if the money went into the film rather 
than into buying the property. So he 
persuaded Author Ferber to become his 
production partner for a percentage of 
the profits—if there were any. At this 
point it looks as if Novelist Ferber has 
made a good bargain too. 


Current & Cuoice 

The Grand Maneuver. René Clair, vin- 
tage 1956, brut—a bubbling tale of love 
and languishment; with Michele Morgan, 
Gérard Philipe (Time, Oct. 15). 

Yang Kwei Fei. A Japanese interpre- 
tation of an old Chinese legend, as slow 
but sometimes as beautiful as a pipe 
dream (Time, Oct. 1). 

Lust for Life. Perhaps the finest film 
biography of an artist (Vincent van Gogh) 
ever made in Hollywood; almost a hun- 
dred of Van Gogh's paintings are shown 
in full, fulminating color on the screen; 
with Kirk Douglas (Time, Sept. 24). 

War and Peace. An uneven but bril- 
liantly pictorial treatment of Tolstoy's 
great novel, with some of the best battle 
pieces ever seen on film; with Henry 
Fonda, Audrey Hepburn, Mel Ferrer 
(Time, Sept. 10). 

Bus Stop. Don Murray ropes, brands 
and corrals expert Comedienne Marilyn 
Monroe in a rowdy version of William 
Inge’s Broadway hit (Time, Sept. 3). 

Somebody Up There Likes Me. The 
punk-to-puncher saga of ex-Middleweight 
Champion Rocky Graziano; with Paul 
Newman and Pier Angeli (Time, July 23). 

The King and |. The lavish musical 
version of the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Broadway hit; with Yul Brynner and 
Deborah Kerr (Tre, July 16). 
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New concept in 
weight control 


You don’t have to 
give up sugar 


Modern weight-control programs 
are based on cutting down portions, 
not cutting out foods you like 


You may find that it’s easier 
to cut down when you use sugar 


Sugar helps keep your hunger 


satisfied on less food 


Studies show that people who 


used sugar lost as much weight 





as those who gave it up 


Like sugar on your cereal 





There's no reason why you shouldn't use it, 


Here’s how the satisfaction you get from sugar actually helps you save calories 





Perhaps you've heard people who 
tried artificial sweetenerssay, “They 
just don’t give you the same sense 
of satisfaction that sugar does.” 

They've hit on something that is 
now recognized to be very impor- 
tant in a weight-control program. 

The sense of satisfaction that you 
do get from sugar is more than Just 
an appeasement of the sense of 
taste. It is a fast, natural effect on 
the brain centers that help to deter- 
mine how hungry you are. 


The New Approach 


That is why the amount of sugar 
you have become accustomed to 
using over the years may be just 
the right amount for keeping your 
weight constant. It is also one of 
the reasons sugar has been taken off 
the “don’t use”’ lists in many of the 
newer weight-control programs be- 
ing recommended by nutritionists 
and physicians. 

These are nothing like the drastic 
or one-sided “wonder diets” that 
are continually cropping up. It has 
often been noted that lost pounds 
are less apt to be gained back when 
the diet allows the same foods that 
would normally be eaten. Instead of 
cutting out, you simply cut down! 


How Sugar Helps 


Sugar can make it easier for you to 
cut down because it satisfies appe- 
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tite faster than any other food. 
Even when you are very hungry, if 
you eat or drink something that 
contains sugar shortly before a meal 
you will find it is much easier to be 
satisfied with less food. A nutrition 
authority calls these hunger-paci- 
fying snacks “‘scientific nibbles’’. 

And you can top off your smaller 
meals with simple desserts that con- 
tain sugar. They help you get as 
great a feeling of satisfaction from 
your smaller helpings as you would 
get from a much larger, but sugar- 
less meal. 

The calorie savings you make 
with artificial sweeteners, on the 
other hand, are often just “paper 
savings’. Since they do nothing to 
help curb an oversize appetite as 
sugar does, they leave you as hun- 
gry as ever. You may find you are 
actually eating more—and more 
than making up the calories you 
supposedly saved, 


Important New Findings 


This was borne out by a recently 
reported three-year study of the 
diet experiences of more than 300 
overweight people. A leading uni- 
versity in cooperation with the di- 
etary department of one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost teaching hospitals 
found that people who gave up 
sugar entirely and used artifi- 
cial sweeteners lost no more 





weight than those who used 
sugar regularly in their diets. 


Most of the people who tried 
the artificial sweeteners didn’t 
learn to like them even after 
three years of use. 


But just about everybody likes 
sugar. Isn't it good to know that 
science gives us reasons for enjoy- 
ing the things we like? 


18 CALORIES! 


Surprise you that there are only 18 
calories in a level teaspoonful of sugar! 
(Some people we asked guessed 
high as 600.) Every 7} 
you'll normally use up as 





many calories as you get in 
a teaspoonful of sugar. 





SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 


NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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Trouble at Lacey 


THe Voice at THE Back 
pp.) — Elizabeth Spencer — 
Hill ($3.95). 


The people of Lacey, Miss. had reason to 
be proud of themselves and of their town. 
After a history stained by lynching and 
violence, they had acquired a new sheriff 
who was outspokenly determined to apply 
justice equally to blacks and whites. The 
leading politician. Kerney Woolbright, 
backed the sheriff's policy. So did Jason 
Hunt, the town's rich man. Even Boot- 
legger Jimmy Tallant was willing to accept 
this manifestation of the “new South”— 
provided his business was left alone. 

But Sheriff Duncan Harper is too high- 


Door (334 
McGroaw- 





NOVELIST SPENCER 
vrperer F 
Virginity out of place. 


principled to let anything illegal alone. So 
Bootlegger Tallant fights him. His wea- 
pon: Beckwith Dozer, a Negro stubborn 
enough to demand his “rights” and supple 
enough to let the embattled white men 
think they are using him. Tallant intends 
only to discredit the sheriff by forcing him 
to defend an “uppity” Negro. But the 
design gets out of hand when Tallant is 
shot by a shady associate. Dozer is sus- 
pected, and Sheriff Harper, trying to drive 
Dozer to safety in the next county, is 
killed when a slashed front tire blows out. 
Before he dies, Woolbright and Hunt have 
fled his side, the town has cried for his 
blood, and Lacey's Negroes have again 
heard the growls of the lynch mob. The 
brief reign of the “new South” in Lacey 
dies also, leaving the survivors with noth- 
ing more than bitter knowledge of failure. 

Author Spencer, who was born and 
raised in Carrollton, Miss. (pop. 475), 
has, like many Southern writers, a poet’s 
sense of words. Unlike most, she brings a 
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disciplined mind and an invigorating econ- 
omy to her third novel. Time and again, 
an imaginative phrase pins a character to 
the reader’s consciousness. Jimmy Tal- 
lant’s lonely face “made you think of tele- 
phone poles leaning infinitely on along a 
highway that went forever toward the 
mountains.”’ A sub-moronic deputy is “the 
third best shot at the pool hall’; 19-year- 
old Cissy was “poised that summer at a 
moment of femininity so intense that her 
virginity seemed scandalously out of order 
in the universe.” 

Trouble at Lacey builds up like a thun- 
dercloud as its people, white and black, 
find the knot of race too tangled for un- 
raveling by words and seek relief in action 
—no matter how blind or brutal. The 
voice at the back door sounds insistently 
throughout the book; it is the plaintive, 
smoky voice of the Negro asking his 
eternal “Why?” and getting, as always, a 
dusty answer. 


To Eden & Back 


THe Lost Sters (278 pp.J—Alejo 
Carpentier—Knopf ($3.75). 


Rare is the urban man of the 2oth cen- 
tury who has not dreamed of a return to a 
life more innocent and less complicated. 
A weekend of fishing will answer for some. 
Others dream of a chicken farm when the 
annuity begins to pay off. The lucky ones 
actually buy an island in the Caribbean or 
off the coast of Maine. But they seldom 
stick it out. For the tragedy of the modern 
Robinson Crusoe is that he cannot seem to 
shake off the hold of modern life. Was 
primitive man really happier? Is contem- 
porary civilization really a flop? One of 
the finest fictional forays toward an an- 
swer is The Lost Steps by Alejo Carpen- 
tier, a Cuban-born writer who now lives in 
Venezuela. 

Carpentier’s hero is a Manhattan mu- 
sician, married to a successful actress. 
Working for radio and TV, his relations to 
his busy wife reduced to brief bedroom 
encounters on Sunday mornings, he has 
turned to drink and a mistress. His chance 
comes when a university museum sends 
him to a South American jungle to search 
for primitive musical instruments. He 
takes his mistress along. But, confronted 
with life in the raw, the girl loses her 
nerve along with her complexion. What 
had been overwhelming sex appeal in New 
York now becomes whining femininity, 
and a native woman named Rosario, the 
kind who “picked up her bundle and fol- 
lowed her man without question,” wins 
the hero away with a simple mixture of 
sex and compliance. The mistress is sent 
back to New York, and in a hidden valley 
the hero finds a new life attuned to the 
quiet rhythms of the good earth. When he 
composes, it is such music as he had never 
dreamed of in ‘Tin Pan Alley. Then, when 
a plane spots him and comes down for the 
rescue, the hero makes his mistake. He 
feels a brief, sharp hunger for another 
taste of modern life. He will go back, get 











a divorce, clean up odds and ends and 
return to Rosario and his jungle Eden. 

The hero does return. But Rosario is 
married and nothing seems quite the same, 
Author Carpentier, who is equipped with 
an elegance of perception and distinction 
of style that W. H. Hudson might envy, 
offers no final judgment. But he proves 
himself, even on the way to final inde- 
cision, a more rewarding guide than many 
a more decisive pundit. 


God & Man 


THe Sacrirtice (346 pp.) — Adele 
Wiseman—Viking ($3.95). 


Subtitled “‘a novel of fathers and sons,” 
The Sacrifice takes its theme from the 
Bible, the talk of its old people from the 
folklore of Sholom Aleichem and the chat- 
ter of its young from the Bronx locutions 
of Arthur Kober. Abraham is a patriarch 


Novetist WISEMAN 
Mystery beyond illumination. 


in the classic mold—huge, fork-bearded, 
devout. When two of his sons are mur- 
dered in a pogrom, he flees from the 
Ukraine to Canada. The tragedy brietly 
robs Abraham of his faith in God, turns 
his wife Sarah into a mindless zombie, and 
weighs down the frail shoulders of his 
remaining son, Isaac, with the necessity 
of making up for the loss of his talented 
brothers. 

In the New World the only threat from 
the surrounding Gentiles is the occasional 
shouted taunt of “Dirdyjoo, dirdyjoo.” 
Still, Abraham and his family retire into 
the same womblike, ghetto society from 
which they had fled. He works for Polsky, 
an earthy, ham-handed butcher, engages in 
subtle Talmudic debate about the ways of 
God and man, irritatedly suffers the atten- 
tions of Laiah, an opulently curved harlot, 
grows in peace and contentment as his son 
marries and makes him a_ grandfather. 
Then God tests Abraham once more, this 
time with the death of Isaac. Abraham 
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in appliances... 


Copper carries the electricity that powers electrical appliances better than any other 
il. Copper, too, conducts heat faster than any other commercial metal. No other 
non-precious metal lends itself so readily to such a variety of manufacturing operations 
drawing, forming, Shaping or stamping. There is no substitute with all the qualities of 


copper or its alloys in electrical appliances or 1n thousands of other products for modern living! 


Kennecott Copper Corporation 


idiari Chase Brass & Copper Co. * Kennecott Wire and Cable Co. 





No Other Bourbon Is Quite Like It! 


Corn — whose rich golden note is bourbon’s 


dominant theme — rye, barley, and clear 
stone wat ire the essential ingredients in 


making fine bourbon, 
But the making of a great bourbon is 
an art and, in the case of Beam, a closely 


guarded family secret for 161 years. 


i hiness¢ 
vy — but rather a mellow 
1¢ of a bourbon. Distinctive—not because 
is different — but because ic is perfect! 
rhere is no other bourbon quite like Bea 
because, since 1795, only the Beams 


Beam. It is the world’s finest bourbon 


Beam’ 


Pin-Bottle 
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breaks under the accusation that he de- 
stroyed his son in a sacrifice to his own 
ambition. Abraham's collapse is total and 
brings him to murder, the most abom 
inable crime: “Who has to take a life 
stands alone on the edge of creation. 
Only God can understand him then. 

In this first novel. Canadian-born, 28- 
year-old Author Adele Wiseman, currently 
a social worker in Britain, grapples with 
darker mysteries—of a man’s relationship 
with his son, of his duty to and faith in 
his God—than she has yet power to jllu- 
minate. For much of the book, Abraham 
strides forward with Old Testament cred 
ibility, But toward the novel's end, tragedy 
bows to contrivance which teeters on the 
brink of absurdity: the writing turns 
from archaic simplicity to perfervid plead- 
ing. Unfortunately for her purpose. the 
characters who seem most alive are the 
women: the silly, gabbling. pitiable gossip, 
Mrs. Plopler, and the bereft Sarah, who 
had wept so much that “the ocean had 
drained away, and she cried now with 
only the pebbles on the beach.” 


In Dubious Battle 


Gattirou (384 pp. 
head—Horper ($4.50). 





—Alan Moore 





The British feel an emotional attach 
ment to gallant defeats and desperate de 
fenses that no mere victory can rival. 
Thus the Gallipoli campaign of World 
War | has always ranked high in British 
hearts, along with the Charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, the evacuation of 
Dunkirk and the siege of Tobruk. 

How Gallipoli became a British syno 
nym for “gallantry and folly” is the bur 
den of the latest book by Alan Moorehead 
Australian World War II war correspond- 
ent (North Africa, Europe). His account 
of this last great battle for Constantino- 
ple, when Western man last fought for 
“glory” and “immortality,” gleams like a 
ribbon on khaki. 

In Whitehall in rors. First Lord of the 
Admiralty Winston Churchill and War 
Secretary Lord Kitchener concluded it 
would be a good idea to send the fleet to 
force the Dardanelles. It would cheer the 
Russians; it would get Russian grain ships 
through to Britain; and it would break 
the bloody stalemate of trench warfare 
on the Western front. Only Admiral Sir 
John Fisher had forebodings. “Damn the 
Dardanelles,” he said. “They will be our 
grave.” 

Fisher was near right. The Allies sent 
half a million men to Gallipoli and half of 
them suffered wounds or death. ‘The ‘Turks 
losses were equally heavy. But the glory 
seemed close and real as the Allies girded 
for battle in the arena of the ancients. 
The operations commander, Sir Lin Ham- 
ilton. one of the “long tradition of British 
poet-generals,”’ spoke to his men of Hector 
and Achilles: his chief of staff shaved 
each day before battle with Kipling’s // 
propped up beside his mirror. Poet-So dier 
Rupert Brooke (who was felled by sun- 
stroke and died before he got to the scene 
of battle) dreamed crusaders’ dreams 
of Christian soldiers in the mosque of 
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THE PEN THAT FILLS -PrseLler 
Gsterbrook 
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MODEL 444 DESK SET 
for general office and 
public counter use. 


MODEL 4410 DESK SET 
colored Permalite bases 
for that “important” look. 








MODEL 4430 DESK SET 
onyx or Carrara bases 
that say, ‘boss man". 
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The Esterbrook Desk Pen fills itself instantly—every time 
you return the pen to its socket. The base holds 40 times more 
ink than an ordinary fountain pen. Needs no attention for 
months on end. Try one on your desk for 30 days. Your 
money refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU 
== WRITE — BY NUMBER. More thon 30 point styles. 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East, Toronto 
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COMPONENTS FOR MODERN 
CONTROL PANELS AND BETTER 
MACHINE PERFORMANCE 


Leading control panel designers have 
standardized on C-H components for 
simplified-compact control panel de- 
signs. Regardless of control function 
there is a dependable Cutler-Hammer 
Component for the job... convertible 
multi-circuit relays, contactors and 
starters; accurate overload relays, 
timers, pressure and limit switches; 
special control-duty transformers; 
world’s smallest oil-tight heavy duty 
pushbuttons, indicating lights and 
selector switches; plus the finest elec- 
trical interlocks, fuse receivers, terminal 
boards, brakes, solenoids, disconnect 
switches with self aligning handles, A 
quality machine requires quality con- 
trol... Cutler-Hammer Control. For 
complete information write on your 
company letterhead for the ‘‘Panel 
Builders Handbook’’ Pub. EE-120. 

UTLER-HAMMER Inc., 1308 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 
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HoTeEL TAMANACO 


For free, colorful brochure, write Dept, “D” 
INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 
Chrysler Building, New York 17 
RESERVATIONS: STillwell 6-5858 
Miami Office: Roper Bldg., FRanklin 9-7612 


Mothersills 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adults & Chik ay 
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BritisH 
Victory cannot rival defeat and desperation. 


St. Sophia. “Everyone's blood was 
said Churchill. 

But the folly began early. Britain's ob- 
solete battleships steamed into the Nar- 
rows between Europe and Asia and tried 
to force their way through, turned tail 
just when Turkish batteries were down to 
nearly their last round. Admiral Sir Roger 


up,” 


Keyes, steaming up the Dardanelles ten 
years later, was amazed. ‘My God,” he 
exclaimed, “we simply couldn’t have 


failed.” 

Bloody Sea. But fail they did, and the 
decision was made to open the passage by 
capturing the shore. On the morning of 
April 25, 1915, 60,000 Allied troops head- 
ed toward the Dardanelles peninsula in 
the first great amphibious land assault of 
modern times. In an age when armored 
landing craft were practically unknown, 
British, French and Anzacs went ashore in 
a flotilla of paddle steamers, trawlers, 
yachts and river tugs. Scarcely a naval gun 
boomed to soften up the Turkish beaches 





before them: the warships at Gallipoli 
were too busy transporting the troops. 
The result was carnage. At Cape Helles 


the Turks began “firing from a few yards 
away into the packed mass of screaming, 
struggling men in the The men 
“died in the just as they stood, 
crowded shoulder to shoulder. without 
even the grace of an instant of time to 
raise their rifles. When all dead or 
wounded—the midshipmen and sailors as 
well the drifted 
helplessly away.” Air Commodore Samson 
came flying over at this moment, “and 
looking down saw that the calm blue sea 
was ‘absolutely red with blood’ for a dis- 
tance of 50 yards from the shore.” 

To the north the Anzac Corps of Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders carried out 
a night landing just about six miles across 
the mountains from the big Narrows forts. 
In the darkness tidal currents swept their 


boats. 
boats 


were 


as soldiers—the boats 


boats a mile beyond their target beaches. 
But the Anzacs indomitably clawed up 
the cliffs. and “raising their absurd cry of 
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ASSAULT 





AT GALLIPOLI 


‘Imshi yallah’ [a phrase picked up in 
Cairo meaning ‘Go away’], the Dominion 
soldiers fixed their bayonets and charged. 
Within a few minutes the enemy before 
them had dropped their rifles and fled.” 

By 7 a.m. the first Anzac scouts scaled 
Gallipoli’s third ridge and looked down 
on the calm waters of the Narrows, only 
34 miles away. Mustapha Kemal Ataturk 
was then an obscure colonel commanding 
a reserve division at Boghali near the 
Narrows. Grasping instantly that the 
heights were the key to the Allied assault, 
Kemal threw his whole division into the 
attack. drove the Anzacs from the ridges 
and pinned them to the cliffs. That night 
the Anzac toehold seemed so precarious 
that the corps commander asked permis- 
sion to pull out. In the best British tradi- 
tion Sir Ian fired off a midnight reply: 
“You have got through the difficult busi- 
ness, now you have only to dig, dig, dig 
until you are safe.” Before dawn the as- 
sault troops turned the seaward 
into a maze of huddled holes and ditches. 
Ever since. the Australians have proudly 
borne the name of Diggers. 

The Trojan Truce. But Kemal’s tire- 
less Turks had stopped the Allied expedi- 
tion at the beachheads. In London Church- 
ill was tumbled out of the Admiralty. At 
Gallipoli the battle bogged down in stale- 
mate. One million men, Allied and Turk, 
were pinned down in a rocky battleground 








slopes 


no more than 25 miles long by 13 miles 
wide; in places the trenches were only 
ten yards apart. Across the narrow no 


man’s land, men exchanged gifts of food 
and cigarettes as well as shots. 

Hamilton tried one more amphibious 
landing at Suvla Bay, once again was 
smashed off the peaks and back into 
shallow beachhead by Mustapha Kemal. 
Hamilton was relieved of command. Of 
his successor, General Sir Charles Monro, 
Churchill wrote witheringly: “He came. 


he saw, he capitulated.” But winter was 
setting on, and with Bulgaria gone over 
to the Central Powers, the Dardanelles 
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Mademoiselle Carven, Founder, ig XX 
Manager and Chief Designer — 


of Carven Couture. CEb hpi FF 
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... the deftness of a born artist... 


p= five foot one: Carven may be physically 
small but her determination has brought her 
name to rank with the great of Parisian Haute 
Couture. When only fifteen, she decided to make 
dresses herself. At seventeen she was studying at the 
Beaux Arts, and at twenty-five, she made her debut. 
Creator of a sparkling, youthful style, she has fought 
successfully to combine soberness of line with the 
right amount of dash, handling form 
and color with the deftness of a born ¥ 

artist. Carven has her “lucky colors” - 

green and white - the distinguishing 

mark of Carven perfumes. The 
first of these - “Ma Griffe’ - a 
revolution in blending, has become 
a symbol of freshness and youth. 
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ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


oa 


Today, it is one of the best-known French perfumes. 
Modern as she is, Carven loves old things and 
places. She lives in a 12th century Abbey near 
Paris, but spends her holidays near Cannes in 
a house of her own design. She is a fanatic about 
underwater fishing. She is so fond of travel, that she 
cannot stay more than three months in one place. 
Her collections have been shown all over the world: 
New York, Mexico City, Istanbul, 
Teheran, Cairo, Caracas, Rio and 
throughout Europe. 

For Carven, flying is the only way 
to travel. And every time she has 
flown KLM, her verdict has been: 
“KLM Royal Dutch Airlines treat you 
as their name implies - royally.” 











All over the world people of sound judgment fly KLM 






could at last be munitioned directly from 
Germany’s arms factories. The Allied po- 
sition became hopeless. acuation, once 
ordered, threatened to be more harrowing 
even than landing. But this is an art at 
which the British are masters. 

Skeleton battalions of men fired rifles 


A133, from empty trenches while their com- 
STRIPE rades, on padded feet, filed by night to 


the beaches. One dawn, just 259 days 
after the landing, the Turks found they 
had no enemy, and half-incredulous went 
to the beaches to gorge themselves on 
plum and apple jam left behind by the 
British. But not before General Sir Fred- 
erick S. Maude remembered he had for- 
gotten his personal valise. and trudged 
back for his belongings. The British were 
ibout to blow up their ammunition dumps, 
and legend has it that when the belated 
general finally made his beach, the em- 
barkation officer had the spirit to sing: 


Tomorrow’s features CONTINUITY 
for today’s enjoyment! SINCE 1779 
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Come into the lighter, Maude, 
For the fuse has long been lit. 
Hop into the lighter, Maude, 
And never mind your kit. 


This populor-priced, 2-speed 
portable Ekotape is an outstanding 
value among fine-quolity all-purpose 
recorders. “Jet-styled” in charcoal and 
winter white, it has two matched 


As Author Moorehead tells it, the Dar- 
danelles campaign sweeps through its fated 
course, a somber pageant of military error, 
a stunning tragedy of human valor. Here 
were great figures, great schemes. The 
book is the best account ever written of 
the action that started on March 18, 
1915, even including Winston Churchill's 
Al Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. own ringing apologia in The World Crisis. 
Also makers of Teletalk Intercommunication THE JOS. GARNEAU CO., INC., New York 19, N.Y. Through all Moorehead’s painstaking doc- 
umentation comes the authentic voice of 
men in battle, so that after 41 years the 
reader's heart still catches and he becomes 

hopeless partisan in an engagement of 
which he already knows the outcome. 
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speckers; dual-track recording; selec- 
tion finder and neon record-level indi- 
cotor. See it, hear it at your local 
dealer's (consult Yellow Pages). 
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RACINE WISCONSIN 













Where Aviation and 
Electronics Manufacturers 
Can Thrive! \ 


TimotHy Cott, 
S pp.: Hough- 
/ .75}, is another saga of the 
sive man in a grey flannel suit (legal 
division), specifically a young attorney in 
one of Manhattan’s sprawling and power- 








Plant Sites and Buildings Available Without Capital Investment Sm law a oy a by Gas 
e sawyer LOuls z uchincloss, imothyv olts 
Details on Request problem is how to conform to a pattern 


Here Are 7 Reasons Why San Antonio Can Be a More Profitable Location for W hose place in the moral spectrum lies 
Your Plant or Research Facilities: comfortably between the shining white of 
pure integrity and the smudgy black of 


e Kelly Air Force Base—world’s ¢ S hw ion— i ‘ 
y outhwest Foundation —a basic downright dishonesty. At the start, as an 


largest Air Force materiel and main- research organization. Beer oe : . 
tenance depot. e New Army Ordnance fuels and eager apprentice in the prosperous firm of 
. . ’ *heftie 4 © Stevens & 4 9 
* 3,000-acre “Science City” — where lubricants research laboratory. She field, Knox, Stevens & Dale, young 
plant sites and buildings are avail- e Large pool of skilled and unskilled Timmy, top student and Law Review 
able without capital investment. labor available. editor, fairly radiates integrity. He wor- 
¢ Southwest Research Institute: an ¢ An historic, beautiful city, excellent ships Partner Henry Knox ‘ the kindly, 
outstanding center of research — year-around climate — where scien- austere senior who regards his firm as “a 
500 top notch scientists. tists and their families enjoy living. group of gentlemen loosely associated by a 


common enthusiasm for the practice of 














For complete information ciate” "3 tee law,”’ and has nothing but lofty contempt 
Mail this coupon today %, H ereentes essen ! for Partner Sheridan Dale. the go-getting 
=> | oe ae y capes — | | parvenu who thinks of his job as “big 
ce + 2on nionio, texas . ” 
ae 7 ‘ | | business. 
| PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON INDUS- ' Sulking like an adolescent when revered 
; TRIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN SAN ANTONIO : Partner Knox assigns him to do some of 
S i tai : Neaawe 1 | Partner Dale’s dirty work, Timmy con- 
San Pntonio pie H | | cludes that Knox’s talk of high purpose is 
: Address — — all empty words. bitterly begins cutti 
AVI AVIGH CANS IRKGEARES ‘i 1 all empty wo ds itterly begins cutting 
1 City tote ora! corners himself. He ends with his 
CENTER Cit s ; | Moral cor I lf. H 1 th h 


L--~--~---------~---~-----------4 =! career in ruins, his marriage in pieces, and 
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Now he’s patched up his shipping, he’s found out at last 
That RAILWAY EXPRESS is dependably fast! 


When shipping was slow how the boss used to roar 
He'd shatter the windows and splinter the door 
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Whether you're sending or receiving, ni LW4 


whether your shipment is big or small, whether 


re 


you're shipping here or abroad—always % EXPRESS 
specify Railway Express. You'll find it makes Ne & E N Cc 
the big difference in speed, economy, and 
safe, sure delivery. And now you can f 


make fast, economical shipments via 





Railway Express Agency's new international 


air and surface connections. It’s the complete s ope 


hippi ice, t ise at its best. 
shipping service, free enterpr bes — safe, swift, sure 


Railway Express International Service now includes affiliations with: SEABOARD & WESTERN (and connecting carriers) 
TACA ... TAN AIRLINES «= also SCHENKER & CO. and the AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY foreign connections. 
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his own integrity damaged past repair. 


I | ' But through it all, Counselor Auchincloss 
ENTLEMEN—WE | does not adduce any convincing evidence 
* to counter the verdict of a willowy in- 


terior decorator: “Let's face it, dear. You 


] 7 A and I both adore Timmy.” he tells 
: % é‘ Timmy’s mistress, “but we can still admit 
! 


he's a dull boy.” 


THUNDER IN THE Room, by Harris 

The distiller of Embassy Club | Downey (205 pp.; Macmillan; $3), is a 
first novel which attempts a Joycean ac- 

has captured the secret of | count of a day in the life of some citizens 


making American whisky like of a Southern capital, but often it seems 


: P Z more like a long afternoon spent in a bo- 
some of the finest light-bodied | {anical garden. From the very first page, 


imported whiskies. Gentle | when beautiful Stella Madden catches the 
delicate odor of spring, the prose thrusts 
up stalks of dracaena, carnations, ger- 
elation in American whisky. beras, tulips, coleuses. yaupon, oleander, 
jasmine, gladioli. magnolia and azalea. 
Even the characters come equipped with 
you pay no import duty. floral borders: Yancey, a condemned mur- 
derer, “clutches his hyacinth-red hair”; 







tasting Embassy Club is a rev- 






Yet it is not expensive since 
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Enbasy Clb 


ea | beautiful Stella thinks of herself as an or- 
Tine Chasky chid, is suspended on “‘a liana of ecstasy.” 





1S & YEARS OD 


e The reader who hacks his way through 
WOM Y.- this exotic vegetation discovers that Yan- 


cey is awaiting execution at the state 


penitentiary. This event clouds the day of 
Stella Madden, the governor’s wife, and 
C) Lh brings emotional upset to Lucy Warren, 


who once taught Yancey in school. By 
AMERICA’S MOST 
GENTLE-TASTING WHISKY 


evening, Yancey is dead, Stella relieved, 
Lucy resigned. Along the way Author 
Downey explores the moods, memories 

86.8 PROOF +» CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORP., PHILA., PA. and relationships of the two women. 
ee Scene after scene is interestingly done, 
but as a whole, the book is too much like 
the red japonicas Stella dotes over: daz- 


N E A He zling but insubstantial. 
| 


Count Luna, by Alexander Lernet 


WwW H E LAN D Holenia (252 pp.: Criterion; $4), cross- 
~~ pollinates Poe and Kafka to tell two 
THE FOREMOST NAME IN Gothic tales of the occult. The title tale, 

LWT SUIPMENT best way there Count Luna, is set in present-day Vienna. 


Alexander Jessiersky, frave * . 
FOR OVER BO YEARS exander Je iersky, frayed scion of a 
shoddy aristocratic line. fears that a pen- 


niless Count Luna whom he has uninten- 
tionally wronged will return from a con- 
centration camp grave to exact revenge. 
One night he hears footsteps on the floor 
above his palace study, storms out and 
plunges a pair of scissors repeatedly into 
the fleeing, shadowy figure of the intruder 

only to discover that he has murdered 
his wife’s cousin and illicit lover. Still 
gunning for the elusive Count Luna, Jes- 
siersky next kills a huntsman poaching 
near his country shooting box. When the 
police close in, Jessiersky flees the country 





GOMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUKITIARY 
WANS ch EN soy 





CIRCULAR SAWMILLS = 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND ~ 





TRIMMERS » TRANSMISSION Now fly directly to Istanbul, for Rome, and under the impression that 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY Beirut, Baghdad and Teheran he must avoid moonlight if he is to out- 
via Germany on luxurious Wit his phantom enemy dies in the lab- 

CLSRR ITER DI we Super G Constellations. yrinth of the Catacombs with an early 


| cartographer’s unreliable map in his hands. 


| Ask your Travel Agent to book Thus Austrian Author Lernet-Holenis 
THE WHELAND : a 59. himself pore na nd ; Point 
COMPANY LUFT HANSA officer of the Imperial Austrian. Army, 


elliptically describes how a ruling class 
CHATTANOOGA 72, TENN, ‘ Ss f its r » st y , 
555 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, horn of its power can be startled by 


nie phantoms and into fantasies. Yet, in sum, 
ene iay eenen his talent is special, minor, and eccentric 


—fit literary fare perhaps only for devo- 
tees of what might be called séance fiction. 
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Artist: Charles Pickard 


Great Ideas of Western Man... one oF a Series 


John Milton 


on opinion and knowledge 





Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much argu- 
ing, much writing, many opinions; for 
opinion in good men is but knowledge 


in the making. (Areopagitica, 1644) 
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This road earns 


*81,00 


\per mile per year 
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A road earning money? Absolutely—in the form of gas taxes 
and license fees you pay to drive on it. The more vehicle 
miles of traffic a road handles the more money it earns. 
This concrete road is Shirley Memorial Highway, Va. The 
section shown carries a daily average of 30,000 vehicles. 





The number of vehicles traveling this road per day 30,000 
Times the average vehicle tax per mile in Va. $.00745 
Equals this road’s earnings per day per mile $223.50 
Times the number of days in a year 365 
Equals the annual earnings of this road per mile $81,578 


Minus the annual cost to build and maintain 


such a road during its expected lifetime $10,000 


Equals the annual net profit this road earns per mile $71.57 


Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they 
attract the most traffic and have the longest life and lowest 
annual cost. Other pavements often fail to earn their building 
and maintenance cost. This drain on available funds leaves 
less and less for new highway construction. 


To motorists, who pay for highways, this is an important 
reason why all main roads should be paved with concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, ll. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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The Pinch. In Charleston. W. Va.. hid- 
ing under a hotel bed to trap two men 
and a woman on liquor and prostitution 
charges, Vice Detective George Robertson 
got wedged under the springs, held out his 
badge to make the arrest, got unwedged 
when the bed was lifted off him. 





Bugged. In Phoenix, Ariz.. Tedd Mott 
was rushed to a hospital for emergency 
treatment after he got drowsy, yawned, 
swallowed a black widow spider. 


Hangover. In Fresno, Calif.. the Feder- 
al Government filed suit to collect a $300 
fine levied against William Haskett in 
192s for violating the National Prohibi- 


tion (Volstead) Act. 


Liberal Arts. In Tucson, Ariz., after he 
announced the establishment of a driver 
training course, Superintendent Steve 
Vukcevich of the Arizona State Industrial 
School, a reformatory, said he thought 
inmates should learn how to drive be- 
cause: “Some of the boys are going to 
steal automobiles and go joy riding when 
they are out, no matter what we do.” 


To Catch a Thief. In Lisbon, Mario 
Fernandes Neves tried to steal a cop’s 
motorcycle in front of the city jail, was 
arrested after prisoners spotted him from 
a cell window, called police. 


Bribe & Groom. In Detroit, Mrs. 
Theres W. Gregg, 64, asked a court to an- 
nul her marriage to Harold Gregg, 61, 
whom she left four days after the cere- 
claimed Gregg proposed matri- 
mony to her because “his father ofiered 
him a new car and some money if he 
would get married.” 


The Captain's Paradise. In Durham, 
N.C., Bus Driver Earl Williford, who 
operates between Durham and Dunn, NG. 
(56 miles), pleaded guilty to keeping 
wives at both ends of the line. 


Best Defense. In Salt Lake City, police 
confiscated the slingshot of a street 
sweeper after passers-by reported he was 
taking potshots at pigeons. 


Endorsement. In El Paso, asked why 
he always drew his forged checks on the 
Continental National Bank of Fort Worth, 
James Delbert Smith, described by the 
FBI as “one of the nation’s top” forgers, 
explained: “They are the best-looking 
checks I have ever seen.” 


Experience Unnecessary. In San An- 
tonio, the daily Light printed a help 
wanted ad: 


“IF you look like Gina Lollabrigida 
Walk like Marilyn Monroe 

Smile like Mona Lisa 

Work like a mule 

Apply for carhop in person. 

Buggy Whip.” 
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DEWAR'S 


“White Label” 


OT and ANCESTOR 


‘ 


~ SCOTCH WHISKIES 










Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White Label 
and Ancestor, forever and always 


a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 
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4 new blends and boxes for your smoking pleasure 


from Philip Morris Ine. 


No other maker ever brought you four 
distinctive new cigarettes in a single 
year—or packed them so superbly! 

I a h ot these newly blended brands 
is yours in a colorful. crushproof box 
which keeps them fresh and firm and 
straight—just the way you want them 


This is a Philip Morris first 


And each of these four flavorful 
cigarettes is also a first in its field 
thanks to all the patient research that 
produced them. 

rhere’s Marlboro, with a lot to like 
filter. flavor, Parlia- 
ment, and its bright new flavor. 


Spud, the 


flip-top  —— 
new 


recess filler, new low price.. 


new filter cigarette with a light touch of 
menthol that freshens the smoke 
Philip Morris, rich with natural tobacco 


..and 


goodness, lip end, tip end, all the way 
through 

That's the new Philip Morris family. 
One of them is sure to ple ase your per- 


Philip Morris Ine. 


sonal taste, 





